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, TUESDAY, DECEMBEB 14, 1971 

w U.S. Senate, 

> Subcommittee ON' Rural Development 

OF THE (JOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FoRESTOY 

Bowling Green, Ohio, 
•The Bubcommittee met, pursuant to notice^ at 1:30 p.m., at the 
^v«rHlty Union Building, Bawling Groen State University the 
Honorable Hubert' H. Humphrey (chairman of the Hubcommittee) 

presiding. ' , , • i- x 

Present: Senator Hinnphrey (presiding;.. 

Also uresent: Representative LaUa. i i 

Senator HuMPHuW/Tho Sou.ito'?.ubco,n.n ttoo on Rural Dcvelop- 
m/nt of tho Sonat. {'onmuttoo on AsrHulturo an<l t or.stry nv;11 - 

prorootl w ith this hearing. :„ . K„„lr nf fhr> 

Mav I resDcc tfuilv suggest that those \vho are in the back ot the 
hall if thev' would like to come forward, it may convemence everyone 
.iiwl'hc nf -iieln You are more thau'weleoine to (19 so. 

t WhIk t the Senator fron. Oklaho.na, Mr. Belhnon who hac 
nlann.^1 on being with us, is unable to attend today. 1 have asked 
roZ.4man Latta of tlus congressional d.stnct to share this. 
suTwi h me. He has a statenu-nt that he .ydl subsequently read - 
.ttH part of this record to acquaint us with his district an.l also to 
express some of his views 

STATEMENT OF HON. HTJBEKT H. HUMPHREY, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

I sl«,uld like to nuike a very brief statement ami th.^i I i-JJ'/'^ 
in the text of this record the prepared statement which I have for 
this particular hearing. . \ . , y,-, , 

. Tllis is the fourth of our hearings outsi.ie of the Capital ( it> of 
Washington. Our first hearings were in the St^ite of Iowa and South 
Dako a The next hearings were in the State of Oklahoma and the 
State of Nebraska. The hearings thaf followed that were m Alabama 
an<k Georgia. And now we are here m the State of Ohio. 
• We have heard from literally humlred.s of witnesses m Washing on 
'D(^ before the subcommittee in its official headquarters at the 
Senate. It has been my judgment that hearings of this nature .ar^ 
better served bv taking the hearings in the countryside. We are 
, deaSg with problems that affect people's ives ami we are dealing 
wkh problems tha't are essentially local in ^heir apphcation bu 
national in their significance. Our Nation has never hard what xve c all 
' a nSnal growth policy, at least since the late 1800\s. At one time we 
. hJ* pro-am or a policy to encourage migrafion of our people to 

M) 
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populate tlus Itind. Tlwi oxtcusi.m of tho railroad svstein of the Uiu'tcd 
vStatos came, about not inoroU' l)0(;auso^of priv^ato inv,.sUm".it^ hnt 
becauso pf Govvnun^ut paWir policy. Tlio Krolit aroas „f piai.j/aml 

. tho afjrrcultural areas of Art.cri. a xvoro pponod hv such ind.i. o.no.Us 
aud m( (".itiv("s as the Horiiostead Act, tho Land Grant CoIIckc Art 
tho (.ou.ity Afjont or the E.x6<.,.sio.i Act, proKra.n of farm . n.ilit'and' 
jrriculturul assistance 
III recent. y..ars, since the 1920's,-there h.w l)(>cn an ever-incrcasine 
lUiMibor of people leavi.iir rural Ainyrica Koi.jg into the {jn-at urhari 
centers: In the last 30 vears or 25 years, 1 should say, 30^nillion 
Ainericans have left their homes in rural America to go to our large 
motropohtan centers Those urban . enters were not |>n"pare.i govern-- 
meutally or financially tp absorb this mass migratj.Jn. V^nd so'we have 
Had t>vo evils that have plafjued us or^two diffi. ulties. One the cAn^ 

^pression into urban Aifierica, with governmental- structures but 
rinancial resources inadequate to meet those i^reshijres, and the bleed- 
ins ot innri America of its voung and of many of its enterprising 
citizens. So tLat>to.lay we find ever-smaller per.-entage of the 
AXrica"" America ,ftnd an ev. r-laige. number in' urban 

Over 70 percent- of our people occupy less than .1 percent of the land 
It IS estimated tlmt in the ne.vt 20 years HD percent. of our people 
■ wi 1 o. cupy about 3 percent .)f the, land. 'Hiis is neither goo.I public 
pohcy noi good .social structure. We are attemijting, therefore iri 
hcse hearings; to get some ideaf; or. some gui.lefines or suggestions 
from the pople, form local goy.^mrnent offi. iats, fr.)m State officials 
•frorn.farmens repn^entatives, fro.fi business and labor people, from' 
.u-ademic life, from students, as to how avc can better 'structure 
American societ.N- for the good life or a (imilit\- of lif(. - 
. VVe have no immediate aaswers. Quito frankly, there i.s%iothing 
immediate.. But there is an immediate nec(u>ssitv to trv to find some 
answers. And that is what we are attempting to do. So,' today, we will 
•f*'V'T •'"•^^ ^^'ti) esses representing, first, the State of Ohio in 
Its otlicial capicity^and then a number representing the local govern- 
ments ot Ohio, others representing the business and financial insti- 
tutions of your State, others representing the agricultural organizations 
ol your State, some of them representing communitv action programs 
tho labor rnovenient, (^lurches, religious groups, and a host of other 
groups and individuals. 

_We have a large number of witnes.ses. We have some ground niles. 

Ji^i'*" 7 '^".'^'l^ro to tho.se in terms of the amount of testimony. 

The first presentation that I will ask for is from i«ir Congressman 
here and then following the Congressman, may I suggest that the 
distihguished Gov-emor of Ohio, Governor Gilligan, Dr David Sweet 
ol tlie Ohio State Department of DeveLipment, and Mrs. Ro.se Papier 
wonjinatorf of the Division of Administration of Aging %f Ohio" 
Department of Mental Hygiene' an.l C^orrection, come to occur)y 
these chairs and they will proceed then with their testimonv 
v^ow we ^ill hear ffom ("ongressman Latta and I want vou to 
know, Congressman, that I am very pleased that vou have taken the 
time to be with us tod^ and I want to thank Bowling Green Uni- 
versity at this time for its generosity and hospitality in making 
these facilities available to us. Proceed, Congressman. 

(Senator Humphrey's prepared statement foll(3|f^:) 
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StMiator IIuMPHHEY. La(li(s and gentlemen, it is a ornuit pleasure 
for Its to be here^iii tiortlAvest Ohio for the fourthiii a series of hearmp:s 
on niral eoiiliaunitv develomneiit. An(i/()f eotirse, we are pleased to • 
have (iovernor (iilti<iaii •j.n ith us as our 'leadoiT witiiesi. 

I've beedin'e an old hand at this sort of thing now. The subeomnuttee 
began the^e lield hearings early t^) is year in Iowa ai^fl South Dakota. 
Our next trip t(5ok us to Alabimia and (Jeorgia. And most reeently 
we went to (Hdahoma and Nebraska. * 
As von ean see, we are trving to get a big, nationwide picture of. 
what the people ate thinking and doing about the problems ^)f rural; 
America. " . ..^ * 

Antl we have found that those problems are enormous, with impli- 
cjilUms for those who now live in the large metropolitan centers, 
• as well as for those \vho have JDeen left behind in the goiintrysKh*. 
America is .having growuig j)ains. But these piwm; are a lot more 
serious than the implications of thelTnT's little children have. 

Seventv percent of our people live on 2 percent of, the land. Thai 
mav seein a little silly. After all, why should we impose overcrowding 
upon rturs'elves. But that is what we have done. Thirty niillion Amer- 
icans liave fled the countryside in the past 30 years. ItV, the bij'gest 
migration oC huuum beings in the history of mankind. And, I for 
one, aiii hpt c^nivinced it took place only becausa soyie j)eople tend to 
like bright lights. , *^ i 

We have found in our investigations that for the most part, tUe.se 
• niigratring Americans w(>re shoved out of their rui al homes by ocononuc 
and social, conditi(ms which they couht not overcome. 

Thev were fonied out by unemployment or undereniployment. 
' Thev were forced out by low-farm i)nces and income. Ihey wen* 
forced out bv a lack 'of adequate community facilities and pqg 
^^^sct^f^ols. Thev were f()rced out by a system which has- paid no aT^ 
tention at all* to the way this Nation has been developing. Like Topsy, 
we^ just grew, and we grew in all the v/rong places, hke a matron who 
is losinfl her figure. i . o 

Look at what happened in Ohio. Durmg the fifties, ^our btate was 
a growing place. People were migrating liere feter than to most 
Sbites, and where did they go? They went to Metropohtan Cleveland 
for the most part. - * ^ ^ t u 

But in the 1960's, Ohio joined a number of other States. It became 
whivtHhe demorgaphers call a State of net out migration. More people 
left thaiiciune m. You lost 125,000 .Ohioans to outmigration in the 
sixties, and 85,000 of these people came from your rural areas — 
mostly from 1"7 counties hi southeast and south central Ohio. All of 
those 17 counties' were rural counties. •, i u 

Even up here in a portion of the State which is considered to be 
good farm 'country, these counties are barely holding their own, 
despite the industrv vou have been able to attract. There are 300 
marginal farmers in this immediate area. Will these families be able 
to' remain here and jmake a living? .! doubt whether a conscious 
decision has been made about this in either direction. 

l am a strong advocate, of a viable, economically sound farm bjtse 
in rural America. That's the foundation upon which we must build 
real rural development. ^ - r? ^ 

But rural America, and rural Ohio are not just farmers, l^arnn 
people represent only»«ne-9ixth of Ohio's rural population. J 
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And, nonfann rural people from Ohio* and all across this coiihtry- 
have little voice or political miisc'le in Washington. In addition, llicV 
have less and less voice as the application of the-ono-inan ono-votc 
law moves polifical roprosontation inorc and more ijito tlic metro- 
politan suburbs. 

.But whether or not the American (H)untrvsidc lias^thc j^ofitical 
clout, it is the wellsprinp; of most of our national pjrowtli problems, 
and you don't stop a flood downstream. You have to go h) its source 
at the headwaters. 

Th^e arc those wlfi) will kny that rural to urban mip'ation is ov(»r. 
I sav it iynot. There are still 600,000 people a year n\aking tlie tri]). 

This i^ a prosperous area. Family incomes are hip;h. You are close 
enough to the big cities, but not too closv. But vou know tlmt with 
'- imftlanned growth this part of Ohio could be swallowed up into what 
is now Metropolitan Toledo if growth is imcon trolled/ • ' 

, There are 100 millio?i more American.s expected in this country 
in the next 30 to 40 years. The cliances are that most of them will 
live in the metropolitan centers, aT^d f()u, my friends, liere in quiet 
Bowling Green, coidd become a^)art of. a vast citv that stretcluV 
from Milwaidcee to Chicago, t>/D(»troit, through Toledo and Bowling 
Green and on to Cleveland/^ n 

We must plan now, «rf all levels of gevcniment for a balanced 
national growth. And that's wliy we are here -today. 

N(7W we*want to make a good record witli these hearings,'and so 
we have invit^t many i)eople to testify*. Our ground rules are simple, 
and must fet^ followed. Witnesses Svilfbe called to apf)ear in groups, 
with each individual being given no more than 5 .mintites (»ach to 
orally summarize his written statement whidi will be inserted into 
the hearing record as jf read. Both tlie oral testimony and written 
statements submitted here today will be carefullv read and analvzed 
by the members of our subcom'mittee and staff. 

STATEMENT OF HO^: DELBERT L. LATTA, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
j CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
OHIO - 

^^r. Latta. vSenator, firsts of all, let me say I am highly honored 
by your invitation to join you here this afternoon. I^t ine point 
out to mv good constituents out front that I am not about to announce 
for the vSenate. 1 kind of like my job in the House. 

Let me say I nm pleased to welcome you and vour subcormnittee 
staff to our district* I am sorry that Senator Bellmon coidd not be 
here. A couple of years ago he visited oui" district and we were delighted 
by his presence. , V 

I am pleased over the reason that you gave in your December 8, 
1971, news relaese for coming into our ar^i to hold these hearings. 
The reason stated-^^^as that our area was Deginning to show strong 
signs that it had Reversed the treri^rls that have displaced 30 million 
rural Americans in the past 30 years and that you were anxious to 
find out the secret so that you could do whatever possible to curtail 
the Bow x)f rural people to our overcrowded cities and permit them to 
ramain at home. • • ^ 

It is true, gentlemen, that people in' northwestern Ohio like living 
here and have not been forsaking their hom^ for our more uiban 



centers. Population figureis for our aiea do reflect the*fact that t^ey 
run counter to the national trend for rurd America. Th^ question is, 
why haven't our people been moving to the cities?. That ^question, 
could probably best be answered by asking, \vty should they? 

You probably noticed coming in from the airport— despite the 
bad weather— that we live in what has often been called the ''Garden 
Spot" of the Nation. Livinff on this rich soil in north\yestern Ohio, 
are some of the friendliest, oest educated,, niost energetic and deeply 
dedicjLted people you will be privileged to m^et anyplace. Today 
vou have met matiy of them. 

These hearings are being held on the campus* of one Of oyr fanest 
and fastest growing State universities. Our people are t^roqd of its , 
administration, its faculty, and its student body. It has played and 
is now playing an important part in keeping them from rushing to 
the cities 

In the interests of time, let me turn quickly to some amazing ^ 
statistics on our cbngreseional district. Yes, our district is predomi- * 
nantly rural. Jhe total population of the district as presently consti* 
-tuted \Yas 354,537 in the tOGD^census. Today, it is 398,208 for a 12.3- 
percent incTea^e. Our population in places having less tban 2,500 
[^habitants has increased from 222,880 to 235,420. We tfad 17 396 
farms in Uie fifth Congressional District in 1960; today we have 
1.5,565. However, we have had a 16-percent gain in the size of our 
farmw. .^^ 

This is up from an average of 142 acres to an average of 164 aijres. 
la fact, yae have more ac^es under cultivation today than we had 
in 1960. Our total land io farms has gone from 2,456,336 to 2,545,073 

^acrcs. • . . ■ 

Our imemployinent figures are well below the national average, 
and manv of our large and small industries have the ''help wanted 
^Agns out, particidarly for skilled workers. The county by county 
unem|)lovment figures are as follows: Defiance^ 4.7; Fulton, 4.8; 
Hc^nry, 5.3; OCiawa, 5.0; Paulding, 3.7 ; Putmau, 4.3;. Sand u<ikv; 4.3; 
Van Wert 6.6; Wilhams, 4.7; and Wood, 4.3. A i)art of Lucas County 
is in this*district and it has a 5.4 figure. 

Since we are so deeply involved in agriculture, many of Uipse unem- 
i)loved are^'migrant workers who have chosen to stay in our area 
rather than return to their homes. They not only have added to, our 
unemployment figuren but they have ])lace a real burden on the 
schools, hor^pitals, welfare, and other local governmental agencies. 
I might interject at this point that additional Federal assistance is 
needed by many of these agencies if they are to continue to dispense 
the services they have been dispensing in the past. xt • » 

Our area has been able to attract and keep some of our Nation s 
largest companies. In fact, if Congressman McCuUoch will Permit 
nie to look 8 miles into his district^ we haw in northwestern Ohio 
plants of all three of the large autompbile producers. We have several 
of the N<ition's largest fbod processing companies located in our 
district In fact, I could not begin to mention all of the hundreds of 

- smaller companies located here. For the interest of your subcommittee, 
let me say that all of this just di^l not. happen. Practically every 
community— large and small— in our district has an active group 
of civic-minded citizens constantly working to secure new mdustries 

* and new jobs, ' ^ 
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Wo have two rnultieoiitity vocational educational seliools located in 
our district traning young jx^ople in dozens of skills to be used by 
these uiduHlnes. In fact, one of ouiMarg(T eriii)t()yeis cited tlu^ avail- 
abihty of these higlily trained graduates from one of the schools as 
a prunary reason for locating here. We have alt the transportation 

, facilities necessary to ntjract lunv indiNtries including access to (hie 

' of the busiest ports on the Oreat l.ak^^s. 1 coiiKl go oti and on telling 
you about our district and what has lielp<»d iis stem the tide of tnigi-a- 
tion to tbe overp^>|)idate(l cities. Let nie ofTer a couple suggestions for 
attracting oven more j(5bs -and in turn more people into our rural 
areas. * « 
^, First: More money and less retltape for small communities in rural 
areas to secure Federal assistance for water, sewer, hospitals, parks, 
schools, and other local needs. Industries and job>s%lo not usually 

^ locate where these basic needs are not being filled. - * 

Second: Industry must be given added incentives for locating in 
rural areas. Since all companies must mal^^ a profit, to exist, tax 
mcentives and low-interest long-4^'rm Joans wilhappeal (luick^r than 
most others. , 

Third: We mu.st expand the services and ])rovide -sufficient appfo- 
pnationrt for FIIA ami SBA. vSenator, I could g6 on and mention other 
(jrovernment i)rograms but I feel that we. have some witnesses here 
this afternoon tliat niight want to toticli on other areas, and I \van£ 
to say that I appreciate the; opportunity to nuike this stati>iement 
for your subcommittee's record, I want to commend you for tlie 
leadership that you are showing and have shown in the past in rural 
development and I am particularly concerned about the bill that you 

( and your subcommittee have already recommended to the fidl com- 
mittee. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you very nmch. Congressman. 

The Congressman n^fers to a bill that is know as the Consolidated 
Rural Credit and Development Act, also know as the Rural Develop- 
rnent Bank Act. It relates verj- much to the testimony tliat he has . 
given, ])articularly as to financing needt, and the long-term financing 
at^low interest rates. This bill, by the way, is the product of our 
hearings. It has 50 cosponsors. Jt is bipartij^an. And it is the result 
of a number of recommendations that We have receive(J around the. 
country. And I would con\mend it to the audience and to those 
that are listening for yom* study and for your ob.servation. W.e will 
welcotne any of your critical analysis as well as vour siiggestions 
for improvement of the ])rovisions of tlic bill. We will welcome any of 
your critical analysis as well as your ronstructi^^ criticism. Might I 
add also that when I mentioned my thanks to this university, one of 
the reasons we like to come to a university— we luivc done this in 
otlier States— is that the matter of national growth policy, where we 
are going to live, how we are going to live, what kind of a life 7 
we are going to have, I think relates directly to what students are 
concerned about, what a university is all about, and it is a good place 
to get some thinking on it because we have two cl\oices. We can 
either let things take their way, go their way, whicR means trouble, j 
* deterioration, 6r we can set a course in the sense of direotion which 
probably requires a little stamina and some self-discipline as well as a 
matter of policy and direction, and then maybe we can build a better 
life. ^ ' . . 
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we am ono:ag('(l essoiitially in hotiriii^^s on national p'cHvth 
policy, liow to mako onr growth better balanced, how fo make it, 
I think, much more wholesoniQ atinosj^hefr, envirj^nment, hi whk h to » 
hve. . ; • ^ 

We now will listen to, and we have the privih'^e of hearing from the' 
Governor of this State and ineyibers of his 'administration. 
' (jovernor Gilligan and his associates are here. We welcome them 
to the itness stand. ^ 

Might 1 say white the (lovernor is approaching that we have some 
groiiiul rides that 1 mentioned ^\hich 1 Tiope to have followed metic- ^ 
idously .following' ttic Governor and the State's presentation. Wit- 
nesses wi^l be culled to u|)pear in groups with each indivi<Jual having 
no more than^/) minutes cacli to orally summari/.e his written state- 
•'ment. That written stat*»mcnt will be inserted into the hearing record 
as if read. Both the oral te?stimony and the written statements sub- 
mitted here will be carefully read and anal> zed by the members of oiir 
subcommittee anil stall'. ^ 
n We have a good staff. Mr. Thornton is here with me, a fyiiner ^ 
executive^ of the I)e|)artmont of Agriculture. We Imvo economists 
and we liave |)eoph* that are knowledgeable in the field of sociology 
and environmental proi)leins 

These staff m(imbers are professionals Their duties are to amilyze 
' the testimony from each hearirrg. to summarize that testimony for 
Membeps of the Senate, for the full committee and the subcommittee 
and at the time of our e.vecutive hearings* to make the analysis avail- 
able to lis so that we can receive benefit from the observations which 
are made by the witnesses. 

JidvernoPO^'*' ^^^^^ welcome you and thank you for your invita-.^ 
tion to come hen^ , / 

Voice Fuom Floor. Question from, the floor. . 
' Senatok Humph key. No. We ar^Jiaving witnesses first and we will ,^ -J 
come to that later on. We have the Governor of the State of Ohio, ^ 
Governor Gilligan, and Mr. Dlivid Sweet and Mrs. Ro.se Pai)ier and £i 
wo will listen «> the distinguished (Jovernor now and we welcome 
you and thank you very much for your f])resentation and for 'your; o 
paijj^cipation. . . 

STATEMEn/ of HON. JOHN J. ©nUGAN, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
^ : OHIO, COLUMBUS, OHIO ; 

Governor Gillioan. Thank you vcryjnuch. Senator, Rei)rescnta- 
live Latta, anil ladies>arid gentlemen.. ^ - • 

I do have a |)repared statement. 1 know we are running on a tight 
scheduled I will try. to summarize it^ therefore, and leave the full 
text of the statement fof the record, for the later perusal of your stafj ' 
'^peof)le and members of your subcommittee. 

I wcMild like to begin by thanking the distiuguished Senator from 
Minnesota for bringing his subcommittee to Ohio andT want to thjink 
as well Gongressmafi Latta for participating in these hearings. 

Th£»s|^ hearings that have been conducted thryugh t)ut the ymtod 
States are a welcome relief to a public that jdl to<T often feels that it 
has no voi(^e in GDvernment decisions made in Wa.shington. 
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PerBonally I appr©ciati^tho opportunity to appear before you^today 
to (liscusis the probleins' of rural Ohio and what my adminiHtration 
is doing to help in its /levolopment. 

, . Ohio with its niany large' citie.s is often thought of only as an 
urban State. This is undorstandablo but wrong. Despite our reputa- 
tion as an urban State, six out of 10 Ohio (jounf^es »kave a greater 
rural nopulation than'urban. 

In Uc^ over 2.6 million Ohioans live in rural areas^ giving Ohio 
a rural Population which is move than the^total population of gver 
half of the States. 

In short, Ohio- really is a miciocosm of the whole country, with 
'-^m-y imjjfctantial rural as well as urban and suburban areas. And as 
the dT?ersity of America .is matched in Ohio, so too the problems of 
America are the problems of Ohio — including the problem of our rural 
areas. ' : 

Seventy-five percent pf Ohio's lural counties experienced a net 
outmigrati(&n between 1960 and \97J). Most of the-people leaving the 
rural areas moved into our central cities. And because of the current 
recession, the cities have not been ablve txr provide adequate job 
opportunities for these rural migrants, especially^ for the majority 
who are in the lower skill (categories. The irony of this situation is 
that it was job opportunities that led most, if not all, of these people 
to.come to the cities in the first place. 

The mechanization of agriculture and the growth of agribusiness 
have narrowed tremendously rural employment opportunities in 
farming. In addition, the rising burden of i)ropertv taxation has 
become incn^isingly intolerable to family farmers,' and certainly 
contributed to the di-;ap[)earance of over 9,000 farms in Ohio in the 
5 years from 1964. to 1969. . * ^ 

^ ITie cities seemed the most promising job market for the rural 
mhabitants facing shrinking employment opportunities.' Now they. 
■ have anived in the cities and they find there are no, or very few, 
jobs available. The scarcity of low skill jobs in* the cities Is not due 
only to the recession. Due to a combination of factors, indtistry over 
the^ Inst decade has been abandoning the cities and -heading ior the 
suburbs at an a(*celerating rate, and thu.^- creating severe additional 
©mploynu^ut problems, especially for those, like the rural migrantf^, 
who are in the 'lower skill categories. 

The 'lack of employment opportunities in, rural areas is thus an 
urban problem, too» because with a recession and industrial relocation 
in the suburbs rural migrants b('c(Hne urban imemployed, tlms adding 
to the burdens of the cities. To solve this problem requires the re vi tali- 
cation of rural areas as places- of employment opportunity ami 
economic wetl-being. / 

I am confident that ^\^th the present and steadily gro^ving interest 
and concern for the environment and for getting aAvay from the smog 
and pollution, frantic pace apd traffic jams of the cities, many people 
would like to stav in, or move to, niore rural areas if onlv there wen* 
job opportunities for them'. And there is the potentiaT ior such 
opportunities in rural Ohio. 

I think that through the proper use of Federal, State, and locaL 
resour^^s, we can provide employment opportunities— whether in 
farming, manufacturing, tourism, or other service industries — outside 
of oUr large pietropolitan centers. 



As -a fifst step at the State lo\ ol, I dfYered a budget proposal li)^ 
March which contained the'niost far-reaching program of tux retorm 
in -the history of this State. The thiust of that program was to shift 
theTevferiue Base jif the State away from regressive and uhfairinoperty . 

•and sales taxatioix and t6ward establishment of a State, mcome tax 
~ basJ>d on" the fundamenfal princiiple of abilitv to pay. 

• rn< lude<i iri that program \Vii9 a provision for a mandatory- property 
tax rollback totaling ^^Qiii'e $410 million. This rollback would have 
lifted' a-substa-ntial burdeli fr6m the shoulders df Ohio fanners and 

"would Have aided '.iii halting the decline' in . Ohio -s family fa^m 

- ^population. • . ' ^ ' ' , . - ' ^ „i ^ 
• • Both a pl-bpertv tax rollback aii^d a State income tax wefe strongl> , 
' enibraed bv^thet)hio Farm(?rs Union and the'Farm Bureau. , 

As vou knmv, last Friday evening the legislaturfe finally enacted a 
- permanent SMite budget and .tax nrograrn for the biennium._ 1 he bill 
;ap4)roved Friday includes both.it f/pperty tax reduction and a btate 

income tax. , - . ' . . , ^ • y 

' An<l although the nropei tv.tax reduction is n'ot a.s great as 1 recoin- 

• in*nd'ed; it should stilt offer sonic r^elief to overly burdened faraiers 
■ anil. other propertv mvneis. In addition to these-' tax reform proposals, 

I i-ecenilv endorsed^ amendfTpQnts to tl*> tax bill enacted by Congress 

• wHich would •l)r()vi(le a TO-percerrt investment tax credit for busmesses 
' expanding or iocatirtg in rural conimimities with a < eclining population. 

Jn testimojiv before the House .Banking and Currency Committee 
I had origin aflv calltett- .for a 25-per(ent credit, which substantially 
exceeded .the. Kikbn administration's original proi)os«il of only 7 per- 
' cent. I still believe .thUt a 25-percent credit would be best, but 1 agree 
"that 10 perc-ent-. would proWde some additional impetus for rural^ 

*^^Th-e'Soptron of inv/st^nent tftx credit also help us imple- 
ment a new rural selective development 4)rpgrani. .Dr. David hweet, 
director of" the Ohio Department of Development, wUl go "'-to the 
details of the program, Lati^r, but csseiUially it is a program of htat^ 

- technical a^'si.storice to rur^-l areas helping m establishing their ii^- 
{ (lufltrial development prognims. , r »u . tt ^ Don.ii t 

. %v. addition, w.. have effected the expansion of the U-^- i>e nut- 
ineiit of AgricuUnre^HofOod stamp program, so that for the first time, 
food stamps lye now available in aU of Ohio's 88 counties. 

As of December 1970, onlv 82 counties were involved in the lood 
sunplenient program. The six c|)nnties recently added to the pio- 
grani— Pike, Union, Jackson, /Highland, Broxni, and Preble-aie 
all in rural Ohio. The food stamp ptograrn .also was expanded m the 
23-c()untv northwest Ohio area to help the area's economv and 

• provide b'etter food supplies to the area's lai-ge migrant popu ation. 

In addition to improving the nutrition of . low-income peoi)le and 
■ helping provide for a more orderly distribution of fann_ surpluses,^ 
•S food stamp>ogram has brought more than $74 milhon in new 

• money into Ohio during the first 9 months of 1971. - 

In 'all $127 million was spent for domestic food at local grocer\ 
stores through the program in the January^eptember period. 
' We have also been working to give greater assistance to Uhios 
farmers. Our agriculture department is in the process of installing a 
. livestock and grain reporting system to give immediate reports to - 
farmers ovet direct telephone line to the department. 
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" V ''^t^if »"stantaneous crop and livestock reporting system was made 
Possible by combinmg Federal funds with expendHuros already 
bemg -used m the printed daily reports. ^ 

nl« ^TuH''''^ ^. 'i^P^ft is pick up your phone and 

^)lace a toll-free call on an gQO-watt luio to th.' agriculture .lepartrnent 
yam also supporting the creation of uniform multicounty State 
districts for the improved plannuig and delivery of State government 
services. > ^ , 
° < Uniform State tlistricts will enable local officials from rural areas' 
together, to- work mor^ effeetivdy xvith State agencies toward the 
solution of common problems. Because. of their si^e, these districts 

. 'Mlf-rl rf ^•«'l'^,?taff>Ag necessary to compete success- 

fuUy^for Kederal funds bv expediting'State and local grant applicjitions. 

For. years Ohio has been receiving less than its .proper sharq of 
Muir^ryn nT'^'- I,™g^^^say to you Senator, that in the last 
full >ear, 1970, Ohio on the basis of per oaiMta distribution of Fede«il 
funds in all program areas, wa^ tied f»r 49th p6sition among the 50 

^ahS sorjiething we iope to improve a little bi/in t-lie years 

Partly, this is due to the State's failure to appropriate the State 
lunds needed to trigger Federal matching grants. 

Fol- example, if we in Ohio taxed ourselves at just the national 
average m State taxatibn-not high, not low, just average-xvfe 
would have brought into Ohio an additional $379 million in Federal 
funds last year, $379 nullion. 

Another obstacle to obtaining Federal grants is simply a lack of 
information and expertise about Federal programs on the part of 
localities who would in fact be eligible for Federal funds. We expect 
the uniform distributing plan to be of substantial help in eliminating 
this obstacle. The districting plan mil also make possible the pooling 
of regional resources needed for planning and the effective adriiinis- 
tratron of programs; but keep the necessary staffs close enough to the 
district to be knowledgeable and concerned with the particular needs' 
ana interests of the local units of government in the district 

In my judgment, a State which is going to expand as rapidly as 
ours in terms of population by the year 1980, we have to have a 
carefully planned development of our land and our water resources 
It woi4d be absolutely necessary' to the more ofTective use of our 
human resources. ^ 

These results of uniforni State districting are espe(,ially important 
for rural areas wKch iii the past have not been able to 'provide the 
kmd of professional staff of ten available to metropolitan areas. In 
sum, this p an will giye the people of each district a greater opportunity • 
to guide State services to best meet the needs of the people of that- 
district, thus brmging State government in Ohio closer to the people 
It sefyes. . i i - 

- These examples of State action are, I hope, clear indication that 
this admmistration intends for Ohio to take a strong leadership 
position for the first time im assisting the economic development of 
the Slate s rural areas. - 

But no level of government is going to solve the problems of bur 
rural areas by itself. We need a partnership of State, local, and Federal 
(jovemment, where each level contributes the resources it is best 
able to provide. 
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\ At tholiational level, for cxainnlo, the All(»n substitute amendment 
\o the' rural revenue-sharing bill, endorsc^l by this subcommittee 
mow great promise toward providing liiiancial assistance— well-suited 
tjb the capacities (if the federal Oovcrnnjeiit^- financial assistance 
/ iiV<l<*il for>i)lanning and (yublic works construction. 
' .peyoncKspecific ])roposals, we greatly need a national growth and 
(leYelo])ii/eut policy, a poli(\v that includes olans for workable and ^ 
effiVi(»pt delivery systems such as we have \n the Appalachian regional 
development program in short, a national i)olicy, ^and the means 
to implement it. ' * * ^' 

And I am ('•onlident, Senator,, that the hearings which your sub- 
committee has been conducting in various areas of this co'untry will 
provide to your colleagiH»s'in the S(»nate, th(» colh^agues of Renresenta- 
tive Latta in ihe House, the kind of information which will lead to 
the adoption of a national gc<)\vth and (leveloj)ment polic\^' and 1 am 
grateful to Vou for this opportunity of appearuig before you today. 

Senator' Humphuey. Governor, we w^mt to thank you. May I 
indicato\ ttiat the revenue-sharing proposal that you alluded to, the 
substitute amendnu^nt pVoposed by Senator Alhnu to the rural revenue- 
sharing hill does provide as you know, for siilwtantial direct assistance 
to the iimlticoimty planning unites that you n^ferrod to in your testi- * 
mony. Li&ewise, tiie rural development bank works through the mXilti- 
eounty planing district as an agency for fhe purpo^ of financing local 
' developqi<^ts, both industrial, commercial, and wluit we call public. 
Sq we Delie\ve that these two mc^asun^s are^oii target with some of the 
ijew develoi)mcnts at the State/levels for rural development plans. 
Might I asK vou — you hav(^ your as:^Oeiato here. Dr. Sweet. Is Dr. 
Sweet's job primarily rural development or is it total economic devleop- 
• men t across the State? . ^ 

Governor Gillioax. It is total econoinic development but up until 
now we think that the increlnent' oP^ural development has been almost 
totally neglected. Almost all of the efforts of the State heretofore 
have been in terms of industrial production develoi)mcnt largely in the 
great metropolitan centers and we think, itideed are d^^terminod, that 
there \vill be a more balanced program {6r the development of all areiis 
of the State rathi^r than what has gone on heretofore" 

Senator Humpmrev. C^)ugressman Latta, do yau have any questions 
you woidd like tolplace to the Governor? 

Mr. IjATTa. Gdlvemor, I want to thank you for the statement. I 
appreciate that. I Specially appreciate tlie recoimncmdation that we 
have a 25-percent credit rather than 10 percent. 1 think it would be a 
little bit difficult to sell in a nonrural dominated House and Senate? 

WTiat (h) vou think about that. Senator? Do you think we could sell 
25 perl>ent? 

Senator Hu^mphkey. It is a difTicult one but I happen to thmk if we 
are ^oing to get the kind of industrial economic development in rural 
America'^that we need there has to be a substantial incentive. I believe 
this is what the Governor has pointed out for us but that figure may be 
i rather large one. . ^ , . 

Governor Gilligax. I, as a imitter of fa.ct, m iii^ikmg tli(^ ])roposal 
to the Banking and Currency Committee, im luded some of the inner 
eitv economicall\ depressed areas as well as rural depressed areas but 
I felt when we were in the habit for a gn^at many years of granting 
27)2 percent depletion allowance to the oil companies for the devel- 
opment of those great natural resources of reserves of oil in the proper 

erJc " il] - 
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econoinic development, a balanced progranr of economic develop- 
ment might require that kind of incentive iit the Federal level to at 
least cause our indu<itrial peoi)le to take a good h)ok at the possibil- 
ities of spreading that development out i?ito the rural ureas. And also 
in. ou^ judgme^, there is even j)art-thno employment available, 
will enable many more of those family farms .to survive. The man or 
someone else in the family have a secondary source of income. The 
kind of rural life uAMi they really enjoy anil want to have for their, 
children again mMBIan economic possibility but today it is not and 
it is just a ^5hame it^l^emp to me, in all parts of Ohio, especially dowTi 
in the Appalachian country, you see an enonnous outmigration of . 
people. Not that/they do 'not like living where their famdies have 
lived for Innervations. They would do anything in the world to go on 
living there, raising their children there if they had a way of sur- 
viving and I think we have got to come up with some new methods 
of providing that means of survival, too. 

Senator Humphrey. Sixty-three percent of the people surveyed, in 
the survey, .^aRl thev would ])refer to live in moderately sized* towns 
or rural areas and when asked why they came up wirti the answer you 
have just -given; namely, that the economic opportunities did not 
^eem to be there as well as sd^me people thought the educational and 
cultural advimtages. So what we are trvin^-to do is find those incen- 
tives that will lend some equity or equilibnum in this equation. 

We did pass in the Senate, as you know. Governor, the item that 
you referred to, the 10-percent investment tax credit. Senator Pear- 
son, of Kansas, who is very active in this area, mvself and others, we 
joined as cosponsors and were able to get it passed. The House, how- 
ever, in the final analysis in the conference" in its committee on the 
tax bill, eliminate!} that. I think that wasThiost unfortunate. 
* However, there is in the language of the report considerable empha- 
sis upon the investment tax credit as^ incentive for induirtrv to 
move intp rural areas but I do not bdieve the 7 percent is anywhere 
near adequate. I think that does n(& really involve an incentive of 
suflScient size. 

A thousand counties lost pojndation i\the last census. A thousand 
rural counties out of 3,000' That is pneTihird A thousand held their 
own and about a thousand hifid modest/ increases; 600,000 outmigra- 
tion of people every y^ar from rural America into tlie cities. Yet, 
we were running at the rate, of about a million. Now it is down' to 
about 600,000. So it is perfectly obvious that the balance is not there 
vet. The incentives are not there. And I mention the word incentives 
because that is what it took to get ])eople here in the first ])lace. That 
was the whole idea. From the Northwest Ordinance into the days 
^f the Homestead Act, it was alwavs the incentive principle. 

Dr Sweet, do you want to foflowup here the Governor's testi- 
mony here now? 

STATEMENT OF DK, nAVED G. SWEET, DIEECTOE, OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

I>r. Sweet. Yes. Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 

First, as Development Director of Ohio, let me convey to the 
subcommittee my sinqere appreciation for this opportunity to come 
here today to discuss the development problems of our rural areas. 
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I think we all recognize the importance of the task that you have 
undertaken and its significance to the rural inhabitants in Ohio and 

the Nation, / . • n • ^m.- 

In the past, rural development has been an * attic issue in Ohio 
as, I am sure, it has boen in other States. It has boon put aside, or 
stuflFed away, inadvertently perhaps, because most of our problems . 
were thought to be in the urban (-enters of our State. In fact, I thhik 
this was 80 much the cose that the term development, for the past 
20 years, in the absence of any other definition^lias boen construed to 
mean urban development * * * development of our fliree» concen- 
trated,, growth centers. ^ 

Biit during these same years, our State began to suffer from the 
structural changes basic to the dechne in mining and agriculture 
which began to take place, in our lural. areas but werettot compensated 
for by any increase in industry and* commerce. The iirban portions 
of our State were experiencing rapid growth, and industries, deter- 
mined^ that our rural areas - were economically unsound, became 
concentrated arcnind our growth metropolitan areas. Although the 
Qverall economic condition of the State was steadily improving, the 
economic^vealth being generated by these new industries was becom- 
ing as concentrated in the urban areas as the industries themselves. 
As the economic decline of the rural areas progressed, and the dis- 
parity of wealth between the urban and rural mens increased, the rural 
population, attracted by tjie wealth and opportunities of the urban 
Ureas, began migrating ^irito our large metropolitan centerp and pro- 
duced, perhaps, the greatest masB rural outmigration that our Stfite. 
has ever experienced. . #, • 

Finally, today, I think we are beffinning to realize The importance 
and the impact of". this unplanned, and unbalanced development. 
The problems of our urban areas are well known * * * overcrowding, 
poor housings poverty, pollution ♦ ♦ ♦ and these problems have 
been sound'e(| many times. But the rural areas of our State have 
*• suffered tremendously also, and it is evident that these areas can 
no longer be left to fund for themselves. It is past the time for taking 
this problem off the shelf and dealing with-it squarely. Most impor- 
tantly ^-and some have disagreed with me— it is not too late to help. 
It Is evident to me that no rural community rxui^i die, unless, of course,, 
thev decide to do so. This administration is determined to provide 
assistance to residents of ^ rural Ohio so they, too, can share in the 
benefits of economic growth. , , , t 

There are rural areas in Ohio that are severely depressed. Last 
year, for example, the 28 cQuntie.^ which comprise the Appalachian 
region of our State had an unemployment rate nearly twice as high 
as the overall State average. There Is a critical ^shortage of jobs, 
medical services, schools, and hospitals in these areas. 

Senator IIumphbe.y. What would you say Is the number of counties 
in that particular area that you described? 

Dr. Sweet. There are 28 counties in the rural Appalachian parts 
• of our State and there are in addition to that, approximately, I would 
say, 30 counties which also are deprived in a basically rural area of 
our-total land area in Ohio. 
" aSnator Humphrey. Do you call the Appalachian .county, areas 
what you might call depressed areas? • 
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Dr. SwtET. Y(H. It i< all |)urt of iUo 13 State; Appulachian rcf^ion 
which was (lesi<rriat(Ml In* (\)n<?r(Ns and is conipriscd |)rirnarily in 
Ohio of (he Motitlioastcni counties in Oliio. 

.Senator IIi'mphukv. Tlic .coal is tliat 4lic c()al-ininin<( areas? 

Dr. SwKKT. Coal ; ycs. 

Governor (iiLLKiAS. Afon^ tlic four Oliio rivers. Al)c)Ut two counties 
(lec|). All tlie way to Cincinnati. ' 

I)r. SwKKT. Tlie ('ounty, as a n)atter of fact. |u^t ea^t of Cincinnati* 
is ill the Appalacliian area. 
y^Senat'or IIi'.mphhkv. What is your uncmploynjcnt tlierc now? 

Dr. SwKKT. We liave unemployment levels in tlie^e areas tlial 
reach 15 pc^rcent^ and 1 lliink nu>re importantly is that in certain 
'^^ a<!:e <j:roups you liave uneni|)l()yiiient rates tliat-are in tlie 3()-|)ercent 
bracket oi- 40, and tliis*i> ^some of tlic s-(atistic> tlnit are liidden 
in our statistics tlnil are provided in tlie su'mmar\ scale. You <lo not ' 
get into tlie structiwal unem|)loy ment that results in various a<j:es. 

Most. im|)jrtant4y, tlie alternat iv(»s that face rural coinnuinitiHs 
are limited; nonexistent, or so e\|)ensive tliat tliey cannot he irnple- 
niented without the help of outsi<le resourc(s. Many rural communi- 
ties do not have the res()urce<, lalxir skills, of t he available utilities 
^ and services, that are generally the necessary elements for economic 
growth* Furtliermore, oidy a few of tliese conununities, if any. has 
' what could Ix; construed ^is an action orieiUed economic (U^velopment 
j)r()gram.. , 

Thi,s is where ^ural communities in Oliio stood fo'r basic aid and. 
these were tlu' basic problems we faced a few mouths ago wlien W(^ 
initia't4'(l a prop-am designed to accelerate econonifc gro\Vth in 
^I)j)alachian Ohio. VYe received fuTKling for this part of our selective ^ 
devefopment program tliroup;]! the Aj)palachian li^'gional (ck)mmissi<>n 
for a 1 -year period beginning in October of 1971. It is Oiough this 
program that we liopt^ to cure some of the ills that have developed 
in our rural communities during the i)ast 30 yeary, We do not think 
' that this>f)ilot program is a panacea for all* the problems of rural. . 

Ohio, ami we do not offer it as such, but we do believe lliat with- 
♦ our active support, the rural communities tt'ill^iiVe before thenV 
the opportunity for a normal and healthy economic life. 

Tm^OaiJi^tivc' development program is designed to provide the 
people of O hJo^ wit h a ])racti(Vd ecoi^oThii* development |)rogram that 
will accelerat(^-e('^hlomi(^ growth in .southern Ohio and eveiitually 
all of rural Ohio. Ijly using the |)ower of a computer, we can \inatcli 
regional -eharaetenstics and resotirces with the recpiirenients of 
indu.stri(»s and i)r()duce a list of indtist ries and firms which nni best 
suited for locatijig uithin a |)articular region of Ai)paUcliian Ohio. 
An important feature of this [)hase of the ])rogram is the involvement 
of community leaders who acttnilly choose tlu* tyi)e of -industries 
they fiM'l desirable for comnninity growth. 

The output of tlie cornputer program would ))e used in two ways: 

(1) high juiority industries would be pinj)ointed to^ receive |)riine 
attention in a selective development |)rograni ])ermittHig maximum 
expected return for each iiKhistry-recruiting dollar expended; and ^- 

(2) lowest 'prif)rity ranks would reveal the tyj)es of resources which 
are kjA^l availahic or underdeveloped in tlie subregion. Once 'cost 
estimates for accpiinng or devel()j)ing these resources are obtahied, 
the f>rograni can be niodiried to .simulate the effect new investnient 
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dollars in resourro (h^vdupmont would have iiiMr4)gradiiig the area 
to. an acceptable devclopnictUal level. This close involvement i[i the 
nlunnin^ process provides a !neanin<?firl exposure to coinuiunlty 
leaders as to the harsli realiti(»'» underlying conHauni-ty development 
and ecoruHnic p:ro\vth. " • ♦ 

\\V have also undertaken an ext(^nsive sti'tdy of th(» industrial and 
cominunitv^ dccij^ioni?\akin<r procc^-^ to dctcrinine and assess any 
hidtlcn factors wliiclj afVcct industrial location decisions as they 
relate to rural Ohio, liy l)lendin<r th(» residts of tlic decislouinakinj; 
•study and th(» output of tlie computer prof2:rani we ha\Tv d(»veloped 
arj inten'Myec economic development guidance and mark(>ting pro^rram 
that is i^electivcly tailored to the .sti^engths and needs of individual 
comiiiunities. We beli^jve that this ''[)artner.ship witli |)eople" is the 
key and vital clement in acceleratit^g economic growtli in' rur^d Ohio. 
Currently, this program is limited to the 2-8 soiitliern Ohio counti(»s 
- . wliich tog(»'thcr mate up the Appalachian Region of our iitate. We 
I. . are, ho\ve\::fr, drafting a j)roposal to h,e sul)mij^tc(l to various State 
hikI Federat ag(»nci(*s wlncli AviM allow us to expand tliis program 
througliout tlje entire Statn* of Oliio. In addition, We are proposing 
a ^'i of uniform State planiving district:? wldcli tlie (lovernor Inis 
discussed, through wliich all State agenries will be able to admister 
tljeirr programs more efficiently. By ^omlHning the uniform State 
planning district conc(v|)t witliO^r selective economic; development 
program, wo not only increase ,the accessibility of State serwes at 
tlie local Icvol biit also liave greater cayacity of iinplementing oco^^omic 
' "d(»velopei(»nt programs wher(> W(» can realize ma'xinuini benefits from 
th(v inveiitiTi(»nt of p;Ublic and j)rivat«KUillars. * . * * 

' Healthy (Economic growth m the Slate of .Ohio* is viewed to be a 
process where j^conomic development is composed of two nlain com- 
ponents;- urban yiability jmhI rural vitality. I have siilixnitted for 
" the 1-ecord, more specific descriptions of our, rural economic develop- 
ment efforts hi the State of Ohio. ^ ^ ' 

And I appreciate this opportunity of summarizing this statement 
here todav. > , " i n 

SeiLator HiiMPnitKv. 1 want to .thank you, Dr. Sweet, and we will 
inchid(i in the- bodv of testimonv the'documents in support of tlie 
-testijnony of Dr. i)ii\ 'u\ Sweet. 1'hese an^ excellent (locuments jthat 
will Ik; iivailabh^ to our tsnbcommittee. W(^ appreciate them. This 
describes the program that n)U have here f^r the economic devclop- 
ment as well as thj structure for it. 
^The documents' refcrr(ul to follow.) 

State of Ohio Dp.pvrtmknt of I )KV hLOPMi.NT, (Powku and Dctiks) 

Srctioii 122.01 of the Ohio Revised Code reads, "The I)e|nirtrneiit of Develop- 
ineiit shuU develf)}) and promote pro^raim designed to make the l)est \i-<c of the 
resources of t-hv state so as to assure U l)alatu*ed economy and continuing growth 
for Ohio and for snrh purpose may: 

(a) Assemble and disseminata Uiforination ooneerning the n-sourees of the state 
and their availal)ilitv for the di»veloi)ment of industrial and commercial activities; 

(b) Prepare and activate plans for the development, expansion and use of tho 
resources of the state; * • ' r 

(c) Coojx'rate with f^nleral, staU', und lo.vd governments and agencies thereof 
in the coordination of programs to make l>e>t use of the resources of the state; 

* (d) Encourage and foster research and development activities; 

(e) Serve as the stat(» planning agency and may r(»coive and accept grants. , . 
contributions of money ... for performing the functions of a state planning 
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agency idfBfor providing planning afl»i3tance to political Hubdivisions or county 
or regionarpTanning coinmisflionH of this 8tat<». 

In accordance with the af(^eincntioned charge, the Deportment of I)ev(»lop- 
ment Is currently administering an .Economic Development Prograru to Ac- 
celerate Growth in Appalachia Ohio. The Department is also drafting a subsequent 
f)ropo:4al whii5h will ejcpaiid thi.s program to include rural area.s throughout the 
state. 

Following irt a brief description of these programs designed to promote a more 
balanced economy and to injure continuing economic growth in the State of Ohio. 

PART I— ECONOMIC DKVEU)PMENT PROGRAM TO ACCELERATE 
ECONC^MIC GROWTH IN APPALACHIA OHIO 

General Deccripiion 

The program consist of a two phase'effort to analyze tlie nature of the economic 
development problem as it exists in the twenty-<*ight Aptjalachian counties and to 
institute Hpecific countermeasures to deal with the problem. The findings will be 
utilized in developing an intensive development guidance program for Appalachian 
Ohio focused on the three target communities of Portsmouth, Steuben ville, 
and Zanesville. ^ ' 
- Phase 1. — Problems Analysis, includes two distinct efforts: 

1. Application of a computer-based Regional Industrial ptllOcation Model 
(RiAM) to the specific problem of industrial location in Ohio Appalachia. 

2. An in-depth study of indtis trial and community decision making to ^ssess 
"hidden acenaa items which influence; in'dustriail location decisrons as they relate 

J to Appalachia/' 

Phase II. — 1|. an intensive prograpi of ^guidance In the ccononilc development 
of Ohio Appalachia with special emphasis pn frhv growth centers of- Portsmouth, 
Steubenvifle, and Zanesville. The developmental guidance program will incorp- 
orate the output of the RIAM and the decision making analysis as a basis for. 
development and marketing programs that arc selectively tailored to the needs 
and the stren^yths of communities in Appalachia Ohib a<i well as pointing <put 
specific problems which must be corrected before overall economic development 
.can be achieved. ^ ^ , \ . - ^' 
Yhe Regio nal I nduetrial A llocat io n Model: (R!A M) 

-This model will be adopted to the twenty-eight county Appalachian region of 
Ohio. The model (see Figure 1) utilizes data on four major variables: (1) Markets: 
(2) Suppliers of Raw Materials; (3) Transportation and (4) Labor Force. These 
variables relate to industry in terms of industry*Toquirements and to the Appaln- ^ 
chian sub-regions in terms of sub-region resources, which are developed in matrix ' 
form in the mode. The algorithm operates on the matrices to produce a rank 
ordering of potential industries. This ranking scale would be used in two ways: 
- (1) High priority industries would be pinpointed .to receive prime attention in a 
selective development program permitting maxjmum expected return for each 
industry-rc^niiting dollar expended; and (2) Lowest priority ranlcs would reveal 
the types of resources" whicli are least available or underdeveloped in the sub- 
region. Once ct^st estimates for acquiring or developing these resources are 
obtained, the niodel can be modified to simulate the effect new investment dollars 
in resource development would have in upgrading the area to an acceptable 
development IcveL ^ 
The Community md Industrial Decision Making Study: 

This effort will examine the psychological factors that underlay locational 
decisions made by industry, «ponoihic development groups and commimity 
teaders. The study will employ the personal interview method to isolate the 
qualitative and judgemental factors in locational decision making. A representa- 
tive sample of communities will be selected for this phase of the research. InU»r- 
views win concentrate on business and comm\mity leaders. The results of decision 
making study will be added to the qualitative input of the RIAM and will l)e 
utilized to implement the intensive developmental guidance program .in the 
target communities^ • 
Intensive Economic Development Guidance Program: 

Through short teriji (nine months) on the spot counseling and staff assistance^' 
community potential for development will be upgraded. 
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Working on virtuSiry in-rcM(ience oai)acity the staff will, in concert vyith local 
leader^ development groups and representatives of the media, public and private 
sectors, develop a program for economic development tailored to the npecuio 
characteristics and needs of the ^inmunitv. . i «u t r 

The program will utilize the specialized informatum produced l>y 1 ha-se l oi 
Che study in ccmjunction with manpower and facility inventories, tax ami en viron- 
mental counseling to be developed as part of an economic deve (uuiiental guidanci' 
program. In order to successfuUwimplement this program local Appalachian Uhu) 
e«)mmumtv gnmps will be an integral part of the decision making process, on 
industrv selection for their area. To accomplish this objective, periodic working 
seminars will be scheduled with local devetopment and community groups to 
exalain the demonstration program, the RIAM and most important, bow to 
market the finishtjd product of the program to capture their share of industries • 
relocating or expanding in Ohio. The purpose of Local Involvement is twofold: 
(I) Thew is the obvious f(;<ature of educating local development groups to a new 
techninm* of economic development such as^the Selective Development Program; 
and (2) The seminar and working se-isions with local development groups will give 
them a better understanding of the problents facing the economic development 
of their community and region. * " . i i 

This program would provide u sim|)le but meaningful ex|)osure to ttic prohlem 
of "comparative cost advantages between regions and indu^tric^s. At the same time 
wpecific exampl(*H of noneconomic behavior in dccis'iim inaking will be used to 
give a deeijer understanding to the plant location decision process. This pro- 
cedure will make these grouor* more cognizant of industry requirements and pro- 
vide a more thorough understanding of the importance of infra.structure in,/ 
economic development, (see Figure 2) The recognition of anv need change^ will 
be nmde jointly .1)^ local people and state government. Thus, the' impact of the 
Int<»nsive Kcoiioinlc Development (iuidaiice Program will be much -greater in 
a partnership- where local decision makers in Appalachian Ohio operatt' on an 
ecpial level with State government. A positive spin-off from this seminar program 
will be^e developtn'ent of local human resourc(»s and the. ennchmcHt of pri>£Ate 
InitHtttive. 4 

Objectivre to the' liesearch and Deniomtraiiori Effort 

The objectives of this project will b(»^Ho: (I) determine^he types of industrial 
devt'lopment most likelv to occur Ohio Appalachia and (2) get a better under- 
standing of what factor- both industrial and developmental leaders feel are 
"important and which inf]uence'location decisicms, (3) to actually use the a|>"vc 
program to influence development aclivLties and stimulate the grow-th of the*, 
three target c'ommunities and accelerate the economic growtl^of Ai)palacbmn Ohio. 

The lidatiomki-p of This Report to The Ohio Appalachian Plan 

This project is dcHoitclv related to three of the research projects list.ed in the 
existing Ohio Appalachian Development Plan and illso is closely related to the 
new general objectives of ^e Ohio Department of Development. Relating to the 
ext^^ting plan the project #lates to the fcdlowing. . . 

1. It is aimed^-orlncreasiiig the ^^conomir* asset-^ of Ihe region in giving 
special attention to maximizing the assets which the region already possesses. 

•2. It is based on the general concept that almost any kind of positive 
action for improvcnu'f^t, whether it be attracting ^owth from outside or 
making better iise of - existing^ potentials, depends on the community 
leaderships ' . . 

3. It will determine tlw* industrial service facilities and other econonuc 
devel(l|)ment opportunitiesVhich might have specific development advan- 
ta{ft's for the individual ar^'as. 
/ In addition, this project will also be closely correlated with tht^ew objectives 
of the Department of Development wl^ich includes: 4 ( _ 

1. Eliminating the long-term decline-of 0\}\o'^ ecoftonuc position rela- 
tive to the national economy. 

2. Promoting a more even spread of economic prosperity throughout 

Dhio. ^ - i V i ^ «. •iK**^^ Y"^"*^ il . * 1 i 

;j. Controlling th6' ifeffiijQN'fe^srde-fjnecte VrhicH are th(S result of uuijliinned 
industrial growth tKj|oa^pj^W<5 Static. I ^ ^ 
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PART 11— PROPOSED PROGRAM TO 'ACCELERATE ECONOMIC 
GROWTH IN THE RURAL AREA8 OF OHIO 

General Description * 

Tiliio program will cohDbt of a two-phace effort to analyze the nature of economic 
development in ru^al arcaQ of the State of Ohio and tQ propose onecific mcaaure^ 
to deaf with the probjem^ of niral development, both at the local level and at the 
Stat© level. The program will focus on selected di»trict!4 delineated in the 
Uniform State Diatricting Plan in order to dcnionHtrate the feaiUbility of a regional 
approach to rural ecomio development on a State- wide bo^^is. ^ 

Objectivea 

The objectivea of the program will be to : * 

1. Determine the typeo of economic development mo3t likely to occur in 
the rural orea^ of Ohio, 
"2. Develop programs and Btrategiea for nial economic development, 
3. Proviae a vehicle for the aisemination of information on rural eco- 
nomic development and promote influence development activities in Ohio's 
rural arean. 

Scope of Project • ^ 

Pbaoc L — ProbPcm Analysio, includea four distinct efforts: 

1. Delineation of regions and 8ub-redon» to servo mi a geographical bapia 
for the various program out puts, ana conform to the proposed uniform 
districts. \ 

2. Application of a cdmputer-bosM Regional Economic Development Mod«»l 
(RE DM) to the specific problems of economic development in rural areas. 

3. A study of the attitudes of rural residents and their perception of the 
consequences of economic development. 

4. An inpact analy^jis of the urban-rural interface to identify the effects of 
urban growth on potential economic development and the quality of life in * 
rural areas. 

Pkaoe 11. — Rural Economic Development Program: 

The outputs of the individual Rtudie» undertaken in Phase 1 will be consolidated . 
into an overall Rural Economic Development Implementation Program. Through 
a series of seminars and conferences, strategies and development recommendations 
witt be presented to Depart nient of Agriculture representatives and members of 
lq|fal interest ^oups participatingyin rural ecohoniic devel6pn\ent aetivites. 

Uniform State Districting Program 

The State Districting Program currently underway by the Department of , 
Development will, upon approval and iinplementation, pr(ykridc uniform ad- 
ministrative districts for all State agencies. These designated regions will provide 
a common b^isis for the distribution of information, the gathering -Df katistics, 
and supply the framework necessary for the promotion of ecomonic development ^ 
througnout the rural areas of the State. This regional approach toward develop- 
ment will increase the visibility and accessibility of State services at the local level. 
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ftnd facilitate Kreat<»r |)firtici|^:iti()ii lit, roiponsivoness to, pnnjyiArns de^jigned to 
meet thV specific needH of ihv individual coiiirnuniti(*H. 

The Regional Economic Development Model (REDM) v 
A Klinulation model will be employed art a coinproheasive tool for the ev'aluation 
of rural development potential. It ,will serve an a means of idcn^fying those 
economic aclivilicH tJuit are b<»st suited to proowto the f;rowth and development 
of the individual rural regions as specified in, the U^ni/orm State Districting pro- 
gram. ^ 

This model is an extension of the computerized Il^gional Industrial Allocation 
Model fRiAM) developed by the Development Department for the "Study of 
li^conomic Clrowth in Appalachian ()hio.'' A schematic diagram depicting the 
model is illustrated in Figure I. The primary factors deiill with in the model are: 
Market 6ot<»ntial, Ilesources, Labor, Transportation, Environment, and Amen- 
ities. They are summarized in Figure^ 2. The simulation of results of alt(»rnative 
development strategies will serve as a powerful t^'st to decision-making at both 
the State and local level. 

yStudy of liural AUiiudrn and Perception of Economic Development 

This effort will examine the rural residents' perception Of economic develop- 
iiu'n4. ahfl his attitudes eoncerning cbrrent iE<tat<Heyel programs. Th«* re?iults of 
the study will be used to iCscertain the magr\ilude of disparity bet\ye«n the needs 
aiul desires of rural Cijrnm'^nities as perceived by tho residents, and tlfe needs 
and capabilities of the community as defined by the REDM analysis. This in- 
formation is vital foP the planning of educational and informational programs 
which will be rle\'elo(^*d f<illc)wing the completion of tf)e indiN idu?il'f)rograms of 
Phase I ^ , 

fmpaci Annhf'fift of I ^ban-Rural Intt rface * 

This effort will ansesM the effects of urban and runil economic growth on the 
State's rural an'as. I'tilizing the capabilities of the Himulation mode of the lie- 
gi(»nal Keom>mic Development Model, econornicumpart anaf^'sis can be made 
roneernin^the efft'cts of indiifltrialjzHtion, totirism, and various other socioec- 
onomPc^tactors on the urban and niral areaH within each difltrict. 

Rural Economic Development Program 

This program will result from the consolidation of the four research programs 
of Phiifte I and will consist basicallv of two parts, fa) Based on an analysis of 
the information gathered from the li^IDM, Rural Attittide Stttdy, and the Urban- 
Rural Impact Analvsi*s,, the I)epartm,ent of Develoj)ment will propose a series 
of alternative devetbp^ent strategies, recommendations, and stiggested applica- 
tions tailored to the s{^ecitic characteristics and needs of the niral areas w'ithin 
each district. These lS*oposalH wilHilso provide a vital inptit-to the long-range 
econoitiie development policies originating at th(* State level, fb) The Department 
of Development w ill condtict a series of seminars and conferences with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and various local groups such as Chambers of Commerce, 
(Jranges, K.S.D..\. extension ag^'nts, and other local business and farm organi- 
zations, to develop expertise in development strategies designed* for their specific 
local areas. These seminars will serve as a two-fold function by supplying the 
local groups with the information from the projects of Phase I, and also, by estab- . 
lishing the groundwork necessary at the local level through which niral develop- 
ment programs might be implemented.- This program will be the vehicle through 
which both State arid local leaders can combine their research, planning, and 
development efforts to better insure the successful implementation of programs 
designed to promote economic development and improve the tjuality of life in 
Ohio's niral areas. / 

Long Range Development Goals 

Subsequent to the implementation of the L^niform State Districting Plan, the 
Department of Development, in conjimction with other federal, state, and local 
governments and agencies, will merge the existing economic development program 
into an overall economic development plan. The proposed program for the develop- 
ment of Ohio's rural areas is designed to extend the current Appalachian Develop- 
ment Program to include the non-Appalachian niral areas of Ohio. It is through 
th(» successful implementation of these programs and the design and implementa- 
tion of a state-wide Economic Development Plan that we can assure a balanced 
economy and continuing economic growth throughout the State of Ohio. 
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Senator Humphrey, Afight I ask how long has this department of 
development boon underway in your State? • 

Dr. Sweet. The fo^^nal department pf development wds estab- 
lished in earlrl963. However, the State htid been active in various 
other ways in promoting economic growth for decades. 

Senator Humphrey. What is the degree, if any, -of the State fun4s 
available to the (i^ipartmont of development fer investment or loan 
or technical assistance planning purposes? 

Dr., Sweet. There is funded as of Friday a* $2 million budget per 
year provided by general revenue funds. There is also along witli that, 
approximately a million dollars provided by thelDepartment of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, also the State planning^ agency, and 
then we have available to us tools such as financing tools available 
.through' the Ohio De^^opment Financing Commission which pro- 
vides loan guarantees for building plants and equipment. We feel 
that \v:e should be progressively .u^ing these tools. As of January of 
this year there were in oflFect in Ohio approximately $50Q,000 worth 
of loan guarantees. By November this year we had increased that 
amount to $5.5 million and we anticipate within the first few months 
of 1972 we will have doubled that again. So I think financing as you 
well are a#are, in yt)ur proposal, is a key in development efforts and 
W€ are trying to utilize what resources we have at the State level and 
combipo for the first time aggressively with the Federal resources. 

We are working right now, for example, on a series of seminars in 
rural and urban areas to bring to the financial community the loan 
guarantee prograras available fr6m tl\p Small Business* Administra^ 
tion a? well as the department of development .and the State govern- 
ment. I think all loo often these programs, whether the}' be iti Ohio 
or other States, ^..•^ji'^sppLOwhat competitively and think by" 
pooling these re8auJce& wS[ Wifl h|V&'aai;fc^ griper impact. 

Senator Humphrey.I fy btsSv&^aoijjffed.td giv^e recommendation to 
the Committee on Agriculturie aird Forestry; if we had jurisdiction 
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primarily now over rural development, whtvt would be your priority 
recommendation? What do you- suggest, in/oth^r words, the Congress 
of the United States do that it is not doiiig in order to make it— in 
order to help you do your job here as director of economic develop- 
ment in Ohio? . • . 

Dr. SwEiflT. I thhik as the Governor/ has mentioned and as we 
stated, there is a great need for more ^Coordination in the planning 
efforts. We have here in Ohio, for exfini))ie. State govemmenf ad- 
ministering their programs through ap ^proximately 400 different kinds 
of multicounty districts, none of which are coterminus. On top of this 
patch^york quilt of confusion, we /have the Federal Government 
operating their programs on a similar basis. We are trying and wo 
intend, I believe ^^e Governor will be proposing in early January, 
a uniform set of dlCricts by which theplaiuiing for the develbpment of 
either rural or urban areas can be c^|*l on some uniform geograj)hic 
basis, the Federal Government t^^^^ State govenmient will 
adhere to, and we can begiii for thenftt time to coordinate the kind 
of planning activities that are done in natural resources, human 
resources, transportation, and sec what the implications are for the 
total development of that particular area:. 

Now, I think to ask me a question hke that, I would be certainly 
remiss if I did not say that the planning as well as the implementation 
requires resoucos and I think the Federal Government should reward 
those communities or States that are tr3nng to do in a efficient maimer 
the planning and development of their areas. 

For example, I think if^ou were to look at some of the States that 
have developed a uniform districting scheme they should be revyarded 
beyond those that have not, who are continuing to use a patchwork 
quilt fashion in their* development efforts. I hope that soon we will be 
able to be among those States that have recognized the need for 
this type of planning^ for their future development. 

Senator Humphrey. We will appreciate any suggestions that ybu- 
might want to make on the proposals that tire before our full com- 
mittee, the one to which the Governor referred, the Allen "substitute 
on revenue sharing, rural development bank, ind atrial development 
bonds. For example,, one of the recommendations has been to lift' 
the level fram 5 million to 10 million that you are able to get bonds 
.that are tax free. ' . 

Dr. Sweet. Govemor GilTigan proposed earlier that this limit be 
removed slA well as in rurJ|^reas as inner cities. I think the whole 
concept of infrastructure i^^^|« that is necessary. Business and indus- 
try will not look at an indusfi'v unless there is the ^yater and sev\^r 
and access road.j. Perhaps airports. And so it is necessary and I 
think it comes through Federal programs that vye have and State 
programs of providing the^e necessary serrio^^ that are required 
to just get an area into a competitive position. They do not even 
, begin to compete, and then the problem is in makmg a selective 
attack in opportunities that that particular area H^. All too long in 
this business the economic development, the shotgun approach has 
been appHed and I think it has dissipated resources. So many of the 
rural communities are eager to attract new industry and yet they"" 
have no guidance i^ terms of their efforts. So they are dissipating 
their resources with no cleapcut plans or guidance in which area 
they should be headed. 
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Senator HiHiPHREy, Governor, I know yo\i have a b\isy day and^ 
I want to, hear- from your third witness. Tell me what x^ur tinle is/ 

Governor Gilltgan. Well, Senator, \ve do have a busy schedule 
which requires me to get back to Cohimbus. I was going to aslc the 
'committee's inchtlgence if we' leave wdth' you Mrs'. Ivose Papier, 
who is coordinator of the division of administration on aging, 
departihent (rf mental hygiene and correction. I think in the inter- 
ests of observing the principles of women^s liberation among other 
things, she should have the platform to herself. So we were going to 
withdraw at this point. And again, sir, mv thanks to you and to 
Congressman Latta for your presence heV^ today and for giving us 
this opportunity to appear and comment, 

Mr, Senator Humphrey, Might I add before the Governor leaves 
that the Governor has been very considerate. We asked this com- 
mittee to give consideration to coming to this State, Every Governor, 
GovemoV, you will be pleased to know,, has requested our subcom- 
mittee to come to the States and the Governors Conference, I believe, 
resolved quite effectively on the whole matter of rural development 
and we are coordinating our activities within the framework of that 
resolution as welj as type — the Agricultural Act of 1970, which places 
a high priority now on the activities of the Congress of the lJnitc(' 
States, what we call urban-rural balance, and '^rural developiiient 
and, Governor, we thank you for your leadership and for your 
excellent testimony today. 

Governor Gilliqan, Thank you, [Applause] 

Senator Humphrey, Mrs, Papier, do you want to proceed now? 

STATEMENT OF MES, ROSE PAPIEE, COORDINATOR, DIVISION OF 
* ADMINISTRATION ON' AGING, OHIO DEPARTMENT 80F MENTAL 
* HYGIENE AND CO?.RECTION, COITJMBTJS, OHIO 

Mrs, Papier, We thank you, Senator Humphrey, Representative 
Latta. ^ ' 

Thq subject I am going to talk about shoidd be of some concern to 
everyone because everyone at least wants to live a long time. They do 
not always want to age and it is a little inconsistent. 

I am very honored to have this op])ortimity to call your attention 
to the special needs of thje rural eld^rlv people in the State, Although 
many older^people face ])ro^enis wath inadequate income, substandard 
housing:, loneliness, transportation, and health care, those living in 
rural areas face these proolems in even greater proportion than their 
fellow citizens in urban areas. Nationally, one out of every ten citizens 
is 65 and older but in rural ar^eas that ratio goes very much higher, 
sometimes high as one out of five. As youpg people leave to fih(l 
jobs, the older people stay behind and in this respect you will find 
^that in very few counties m OMorare there lower proportions of older 
people now than there were in 1960, Mostly they have increased. And 
these old,er people who remain must take on increasing tax burdens to. 
support schools and other, essential services. 

. In the area of transportation, which is one of the most important 
subjects thfit We have found, one of our most important problems 
among older people, a study by the Ohio Administration on Aging, 
showed thai only about one-third of the elderly surveyed were still 
driving automobiles,*The Scripps Foundation for research in popiila- 
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tion problems with heudquartorrt at Miami Univorsity, Oxford, Ohio, ' 
receatlv conducted a 1-vear dtMnonstration i)roject fiioded with aii 
Ohio Administration on Aging ^rant, on i>rovidin2 transportation 
services to the rural elderlv in Nliami Township ami \ellow Springs 
in Gre^^n C^ounty. More tlian 100 ix'onle uscA the service which pror 
vided regular trips to nearbv cities and ivlso transportation on recjiiest ^ 
for medical and dental appointments and to senior center activities. 

Many cases were found and cited in the study describing benefits 
derived from the transnortation service. The project has been ter- 
minated, however, and the loss pf this service is being felt very keenly. 
Senator Humphrey.. Was this federally-funded? 
Mrs. Papier. This happened to be a State-funded project. Al- 
though we administer Title 3, Older Americans Act, v\"e have the— 
Senator Humphrey. Are you aware of the fact that following 
the White House Co||Bpnce the President made some recommen- 
dations on funding M^Senator Kennedy and myself took those 
recommendations the da>*^ after the President made them and figured 
that if they were good recommendations for next year, they are even 
better for this year. ( . , 

Mrs. Papier. You are^so right. o i 

Senator Humphrey. And we offered an amendment to the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act and we .funded fully the Older Americans 
Act in terms of its present authorizations. I think that act, however, 
needs to be revised and updated. I think it is far too modest in light 
of what conditions were revealed at this recent conference. 

Mrs. Papier. I think it is so vastly under-appropriated that it just 
almost demeans the whole subject of aging with the increased num- 
bers of older people. With 20 million^* people in this country, and a 
million in Ohio alone^, 65 nnd over, there are so many things ^o do 
and so many needs that the small appropriation does rtot pven begin 
,to heljx We have some community action programs that have assisted 
in transportation problems of the rural elderly. 

For example, in Carroll County, the local Commpmty Action 
program has provided a 12-passenger van which makes established 
runs The only other transportation through Carroll County is the 
Grevhound ^us that comes through once a day, just goes through. 
' ^ You flag it down if vou want to go through the county somehow. And 
^similar programs in the Comntunit\' Action program on providing 
some transportation have been provided in other rural counties, 
but they are limited to those older people who meet the OEO poverty 
classification and are not available to others with an income even 
slightlv above the poverty level. . ' , i k 

n is agreed that local resources such as chur<!h and school buses 
should be available to be used by senior citizens and especially in 
- rural areas. The removal of school bus insurance restrictions was one 
of the rec6mmegdations of the special concern session of the rural 
elderlv at the mite House (inference on Aging. But if the elderly 
' cannot get to the services, then we have to bring the services to them 
and in communitv forums that WQCgJieltl throughout Ohio in Sep- 
tember of 1970, older people stated thev>TH^ed to stay in their home 
communities and in their own homes. They hflli^ no desire to go td the 
cities or to move into retirement communities\And:V of course, they 
want even less to move into pursing homes or rest homes and unfor- 
tunately, they frequently have no choice. 

ErJc , 20 
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While special services are often available in urban areas to assist ' 
the elderly to' stay in their own homes, they are not generally avail- 
able to the rural residents. For example, an elderly couple in Guern- 
sey County, married more than 60 years, could have maintained 
their modest home with the services of a homemaker who would 
come in for a few hours a day but such a service wa.s not available 
,and Ihey entered a rest home w^here they were not pei-mitted to share 
quarters. Within a year both of them had-M.ed. 

Another illustration is tlmt of,an elderly man in Clinton Countv. 
He IS in a hospital suffering from malnutrition. After his wife died 
he^ was unable aiW uninterested in cooking for himself. A home- 
delivered program or a home dining service could have kept him out 
of the hospital. 

The lack of transportation and home services both play an impor- 
tant par^t in th^ health programs of the rural elderly. Mobile diag- 
nostic health service units and piedicare coverage for transportation 
to doctors have been suggested. With the extreme shortage of doctoi-s 
m rural area.s. however, few are able to go oiit to make calls. Vinton 
County in southea^stem Ohio had been without a doctor in the entire 
county for over a year until this fall and two of the rural southern 
counties share one dentist, and that is not just for the older peor)le. 
That is for the entire population. ' 

Retirement income also is lower in rural areas. There are few 
workers covered by private pension plaas. Since most rural people 
became eligible for social security, relatively recently, when agri- 
cXiltural workers and the self-employed were included, thev have 
had fewer years of covered earnings and thus their benefits are lower 
The average social security payment to the elderly in Holmes County 
IS $92 a month. Nationally the average is $120. 

As for pensions, a survey of 20 percent of thV elderly in Bellmont 
County showed that less than Ydh received any kind of ^employee 
pension. * 

Employment opj)ortiinities to siip])lement social security are 
extremely limited in rural areas. This is particularly true m the. 
areas where the men Worked all their l^.m the now closed coal 
mines. They had learned no other skills to prepare for retirement. 

Also there is little or no special senior housing in any rural area 
Older people stay on in their homes, often substandard, without the 
funds to properly maintain these homes. 

In one coimty it was reported 11 percent of the homes lacked 
plumbing facihtjea. An elderly couple living in Perrv County must 
chmb to the top of a steep hijl for their water supply. They must carry 
this do^vTi in buckets. 

Perhaps one of the most important problems and greatest problems 
of all older people is ]onelines.s. For one thing, a large proportion of 
their neighbors are elderly and the neighbors do not live very close by 
rh^ many opportunities for constructive use of leisure time wliich 
exist in many of our cities are not available to mont rural elderly. 
The few senior center programs now operating in Wr^ areas have 
many reports of the joy of their members participktinff in crafts 
recreation, trips, volunteer i)rograms, and other activities. An ex- 
ample of what cnn be done is shown in a program funded again by the 
Ohio Administration , on Aging which established five rural senior 
centers in Claremont County. Each meets 1 day. a Week with staff 
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moving from center to center. These have ra|)i(lly become information 
referral points for the elderly. New crafts are taught and an o|)|)or- 
tunity for socialization is provided. 

They have also established a tele|)hone reassurance |)rogram to j)ro- 
vide daily phone calls to those elderly in the county who are conhned 
to their own homes. Elderly peO|)le ui rural areas also have little or 
no access to legal counsel and consumer protection. 

In our office we hear many stories of lonely |)eo|)le, es|)ecially the 
lonely widows, who will invite salesmen into th(»ir homes just to have 
someone to talk to and end up purchasing such things as expensive, 
hearing aids that^they do not need. 

With, a relatively small amount of money, older |)eo|)le could bo 
maintained in tkeir own'homes and out of institutions, cithej nursing 
homos or hospitals. These prev^entive services can be |)n)vided at mucn 
less cost than institutionalization and |)rovide greater hn|)j)iness to the 
recipients, their families, and to society* 

Senator Humphrey. I would ho|)e, Mrs, Pa|)ier, that every |)er- 
son in this audit^ice wouhl read your |)a|)er with great attention and 
cire. I think the greatest tragedy today in America is the failure to 
show the kind of interest to elderly Americans that we I saw 

some figures the othf^r day that were shocking and n^veaUng. We 
spend five times as much on college dormitories as we do on senior 
citizen housing, housing for the |)oor. I am not saying we sjx^nd too 
much on college dormitories. I am just sim|)ly saying the figure 
indicates 20 million elderly, the largest number of poor in any one 
group in that bracket, and most of the poor being m nirnl America 
rather than in urban America. We have our |)riorities, I think, .slightly 
upsideTiown, and when we take a look at your statement which can he 
attested to a hundred times a day by |)ersons involved in this work 
with the elderly, I think it tells us sorfiething here at a great university 
about what our concerns ought to be. 

Here are -the peo|)le who are the forgotten people of America. 
Whether there is everybodv forgotten, left out in the country, no bus, 
no transportation, no telephone, no food fre([uently, the worst housing 
in Amenca is to be found in rural America, not urban America, and 
the programs that we have related to them outside of social security 
are almost negligible, and when yoti stop and thuik of a social security 
payment of unaer $100 a montli in this day and age, and what was 
It hero you figured, about TO-somp-dollars in some counties a month, 
you can see the degree of deprivation and ijpally degradation, de- 
privation of the person and degradation as well. 

Just the other day we amended an act of (Congress I fotind that 
J2 States — 1 am not sure whether Ohio ►was one of them or not — 
12 States had their food stam|) requirements or food stnmj) allot- 
ments provoked cut by recent inter|)retatioris of the act of 1971, 
January 1971. In my home State of Minnesota in^Hennenin County 
which has as its largest city Minnea|)olis, the food stamp allotment for 
the elderly was cut 50 percent by these new regulations. It went 
unnoticed. And fortunately, I offered an amendment here the other 
day and really I am proud of the Senate, it was almosjt without — 
well, it was without debate that the amendment was adopted and^ 
I hope and pray we can keep it. 

But to think you couhl deny people food in rural America in a 
country that is spending billions of dollars storing food. You know, 
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wo do not know whoiy to stoio it. \V*o are actual!); out of storage* and 
our f armors w^ould rather ho paid for producing than not pro(lucing. 
Here wo have malnutrition in rural America, in rural America. The 
malnutrition i-^ worse than in urban America, primarily because 
our service^ are so inadequate. 

When \ou stop and ^hijjlpSL *^ <-<>untv without a doctor and a 
county with one (lentist, t5(!^ is not unique to Ohio. I think maybe 
vou are better ofT than scferif States. In my home State wo have 
billboards up trying- to find a doctot that will come into a rural 
county, and yet we say we are a hiwuanitarian people. Well, when 
I hear testimony like youi-s I becomcl angry because I think we are 
so full of rhetoric about what we oual j^^to do for this world, talking 



about a big bunch of idealists we are imd we are not idealists at all. 
\Vo bave^ people out hero in these ^ireas that do not ^ot any care. 
.Wo are willing to run half w ay around the world to j)ick up somo- 



I think wo ought to (Ur that but what about going across the street 
and taking somebo(l^to the doctor? When it is one of our own, wo 
lot it go. 

I say this in iHTio presence of young people because I think this is 
what the gro^irr new movement has to be. .1 do not think wo have to 
show any cause iotW'o to the rest of the world if we have got no con- 
science f(^\)iirK^vos Hvre is where you build thejpeiw^ w e need and 
the humaniwuitf^K. wo need. Hero in the home.JWie of the reasons 
these people do nc^t get help is because they are out in the country. 
Wo have got supermarkets. We have got highways that take you 70 
or HO miles an houV if you cheat a little and you cannot see anybody 
and we go charging through the rural town and talk about the clean 
fresh air but forgot to look and see that they do not have an inside 
toilet and do not h&ve the modem facilities. 

So your paper to me, this is what I think w# ought to ho working 
on and I am so grateful to vou. I am going to take it hack with me. 
J do not know whether anybody reads the (Congressional Record any 
more but I shall j)laco it in there because J thinK it is needed. 

Wo hui^ this White House Conference on Aging and I venture to 
sfiV there was loss attention given to that nationally thail given to 
many things, really just an incident in — Wliite House Conference on 
Aging represented years of work and what it rev^ealed, in the last 10^ 
years since the 1961 Conference we have done all too little. 

Mrs. .Papier. If 1 might say something that I did not have time 
to say within wbat should have been 5 minutes and tunied into maybe 
7 or 8 minuses, I would like to point out about the emphasis that is 
^iven to nursing homes, substandard nursing homes, et cetera. It 
IS my belief that maybe a different delivery svstein of care for people 
might be , better than the nursing home, substandard or otherwise, 
because- there are inany people — in fact, one nursing home operator 
who has several nursing homes told ine that he has at least 75 percent 
of the people in hi;*Hmirsing home who do not helpng there at all, that 
there should be caher kinds of facilities for people who really do not; 
need intensiv^ care. Wh^l* they need is just some place where they 
^ could live more independently with some kind of services. 

Senator Humphrey. Right. 

Mrs. Papier. So we really do not need all these nursing homes. We 
need other kinds of facilities. 
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Senator Humphrey. I have seen some of these more adjustable 
senior citizen proieets which is a very small department with modern 
facilities and with a central core of services that are available where 
there is a nurse on location, where there is medical attention close at 
hand, where there are facilities for taking care of your clothes and 
diff<?rent thin^s^that are there so you can simplify the work for an 
elderly person or elderly cotiple, where there is community movement, 
where there ai'eyecreatioual opportunities. 

^ell, you aVid I could get on this topic for a longtime. I just* happen 
to bt^lieye that. — you kno^;^ I judge a govomment in three wavs. 
Ilow floes it take care of /Cne children, what (h)es it do for the elderly, 
what does it do for thos^ythat are handicapped. The rest of us ought; 
to be able to get along very well. 

I think a lot of us go around crying about things we rieally do not 
,nee(l to cry about at all but a child who coines to the world not decause 
of his votes or his or her decision, here by parents, is entitled to a good 
start in life. The handicapped that have? so many troubles surely 
are entitled to our compassion and the'elderlv are entitled to our 
respect and our care and I thinlc anybody else in between with a fair 
break now and then ought to be able to make it fairly well, but these 
three groups, particularly the handicapped and the elderly, are having 
a, rough time ni this rich country. 
' I looked at that home for the retarded out here today. I said how 
many do yon think of these we could build with if we did not build 
one aircraft carrier? Just take a look at that. A billion dollar air- 
craft carrier. [Applause.] / 

And $110 million for the older American, or for all /he older 
Ameri^^ans. 

Mrs. Pap!Eh. $5 a person. 

Senator Humphrey. $5 an older American. It is not tips when vou 
go to a good restaurant. It makes me sick. OK. ^ " 

Mrs. Latta. I would just like to say you have made a very good 
statement. You have touched on some of the real problems facing the 
aged. ThisState of ours has'Cprotjfem. 1 would like to point out that a 
couple of years ago we did j)ass legis^^ion under the Office of Trans- 
portation which will permit ^ovemmm^d agencies to get together 
and come up with a bus service that might fill your needs. Jn fact, 
I suggested it for our area. We have not gotten it established to date 
because our governmental agencies haven^t gotten together. But 
through the OflSce of Transportation you might be able to get the 
assistance that you need in some of these areas. 

Mrs. Papier. I have been in correspondence with thein. 

Mr. I^TTA. You already have been? 
Senator Humphrey. And as you know, we passed the^Nutriton 
Act for the ehlerlHast December. ! think it will go whizzing through. 
Unfortunately, I believe, theil? is— at the White House Conference 
they did deal to encoiu*age the menbers there, talking to eyory one 
of us that were down there. 

Thank you very, very much. We appreciate your presence. 

(Mrs. I^apier^s prepared statement follows:) 

Mrs. Papier. I am Rose Papier, coordinator of the Ohio Admin- 
istration on Agi%' I appreciate the opportunity to testify on special 
needs o( Ohio's rural ol^erj people. I have been directly concerned, 
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extremely interested, and very close to their problems i^r more than 
a decade. 

Inadequate income, substandard housing, lack of transpoi^tation 
Imd poor health care are problems fac«d by many older people. But 
those living in rural areas face these problems in greater proportion 
than senior citizens in urban areas. - 
^*t^ For one thing, many of their ne^hbors are also old. In most cases, 
however, they do not live nearby. Nearly 1 out of 10 Ohio citizens Is 65 
and over. But in rural counties that ratio runs as high as 1 out of 
5. As yqunger people leave the niral areas to find jobs, the older 
people stay behind. Those remaining must take on increasing tax 
purdens to support school and essential services. 
• At the recent White House Conference on Aging in Washington, 
it was noted that: 

Sheer distance between people, and between people and services is the most 
obvious aspect in which rural areas differ from urban ones. Distance compli* 
oates the delivery of any service to rural older people; the expenne of matntainiug 
private cars and lack of public transportation bar older people from coming to the 
services. - . 

Rural tranwportation problems muHt be solved before there can be effective 
solutions to rural health, income, employment or houHing problems. 

TBANSPOBTAXION 

Because transportation is basic to the provision of necessary 
services, this problem will be discussed first. A recent study by the 
Ohio Administration on Aging sho\ved""that only one-third of the 
elderly in Ohio were still driving automoblies. There are many elderly 
rural residents who, for reasons of poor vision and other physical 
problems, should no longer be driving. They continue tQ do so because 
of inadequate alternatives. 

Transportation can be provided in rural areas, of course, if funds 
are available. The Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, recently conducted a 
demonstration project with an Ohio Administration on Aging ^rant. 
The project provided transportation for older persons in \ellow 
Springs and Miami Township. Regular trips were scheduled primarily 
to shopping areas; health clinics, doctors and dentists; churches; 
and the jocal senior center. Dr. Fred Cottrell headed the project. 
IrwS pointed out that although increased attention is being given to 
^ansportation problems in the cities, there has not been corresponding 
recognition that inadequate transportation also affects those in rural 
area«. 

Many cases were cited describing the benefits derived from the 
experimental transportation service. The project, however, has been 
terminated. The program is sorely missed. 

One of the questions posed in the report on this project and the 
answer follows. The answer well applies to other services which should 
be provided for older people enaDling them to remain in their owt\ 
homes, ayd out of institutions. ■* 

QUESTION 

What would be the likely cost to the society of leaving them (the 
dderly) without service — particularly the putative cost of providing 
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shelter and other amenities to those who must move to some place 
where they could be provided with adequate care? 

ANSwen ^ 

It is clear that there are a great n[iany of our respondents who now 
qualify for far more income than they are getting^ If transportation 
can moke available to them what they need, and they are content to 
stay where they are, this will be far less costly than it would be to 
increase their grants to the point that they codld buy transportation 
or the t)ther services thai they require. Given the very high costs of 
nursing home and hospital care, a service that will prevent the neces- 
sity to move even a tew of them into already overcrowded health 
facilities would save, in this form, alone, more than it cost. 

Added benefits come from the fact that these people are now able 
to stay in places where they are known, and can make use of many 
facilities that would otherwise have to be abandoned. The income 
they spend Ls retained for use in the local community, and no extra 

f payment to thosdi outside the community must be made in exchange 
or this income. 

Transportation 13 provided in some rural areas to low-income elderly 
through the Community Action program. In Carroll County, for 
example, Ihe only public transportation is a Greyhound bus. It 
travels through the county once a day and can be flagged down in 
Carrollton. Here the Community Action program operates a 12- 
passenger van which mokes scheduled trips through the county to 
shopping areas. More than one-half the users are 65 or over. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not avaijable for use by anyone whose income is above 
the poverty lievel. 

Just the simple process of gr9cerv shopping was eased for the small 
area of Murray City In Hocking County, a former coal mining area. 
Twice-a-month bus trips^ to Nelsonville and Athens were provided by 
the Community Action program. A senior bus program in Washington 
County— again only for tnose with incomes below the poverty level — 
was imtiated by Community Action. ^ 

^cal resources such as- church and schoolBuses — should be pro- 
moted tor use by senior citizens, especially in rural areas. 

Removal of schoolbus insurance restrictions was one of the recom- 
mendatioas of a special session on the rural elderly, at the White 
House Conference on Aging. 



HO^IE SERVICES 

If it is difficult for rufal elderly to get to necessary services, then 
the^e services must be brought to them, Throughout Ohio, in com- 
munity forums held in September 1970, older people stated that they 
want to stay in their own communities. Th% 'do not want to move 
into nursing or rest homes, but often they have no choice. While 
many special services are delivered to the elderly in their homes in 
many urban areas — such as homemaker-health-aide programs, meals- 
on->vheels, telephone reassurance programs and friendly visitors-^uch 
services are rarely available in rural areas. 

One elderly couple in Guernsey County, married over 60 years, 
cduld have maintained their modest home with the assistance of a 
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hoiiiemalior for u few hours a duy. Moul preparution uiul tihopiJfr^ 
help were needed. Becuiise such scrvicen w ere not fivuiluble, they had ^ 
to enter a rest* home. They were not allowed to^hare quarters at the 
^rest home. Both were dead within a year. 

The lack of a meals-bn-wheels proj^ram resulted in an elderly (MinU)n 
Comity man beiiip; sent to the local liospital. He suffered from mabui- 
trition. After bis wife died, he was unable or uninterested to cook for 
himself. 

HEALTH 

Lack of transportation and home services both contribute to the 
health oroblems of the rural elderly. Outreach services, mobile diag- 
nostic nealth ufiits and Medicare payments for transportation, to 
tloctors' offices have all been suggested as solutions. 

Vinton County in southeastern Ohio had been without a doctor for 
over a year until this fall. Two southern rural counties, Brown and 
Adams, share one dentist. ('arroll^County has four physician.s', three 
of whom are over 05 years. All maintain their offices in the county seat. 

llsrCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 

Retirement income is lower in rural areas. Few workers in rural 
areas are covere<l by private pension plans. Since most rural peo[)le 
became elifdble for social security more recently thaij others -when* 
afrricidt4iral workers an(l the self-eiiiployed were included they had 
relatively few years of covered earning*?. Thus their monthly benef^t^i 
were lower. The averaj^^^ social security payments to the elderly of 
' olmes County is $92 a month. Xationully, the averaj^e is $120. In 
_cbnont Comity, out of 1,S97 older people surveyed (approximately 
20 percent of the elderly in the comity), only :i44 received any kind 
of i)ensi(m. 

One elderfy Bebnont Comity woman, now receiving $70 a month 
fn^m social sccmity, coidd receive a supplement through the Aid for 
the Aged program of $12 to $15 a month. This would recpiire, hoNNCver . 
that she sign her $1,000 insurance policy over to the w elfare liepart 
ment and*also si^n a lien on her small cottage. She doesn't want a 
])ai^per's burial. She w orked all her life to be assured of a decent funeral. 

Employmt^nt opportimities enabling the ejderly to supplement social 
security pensions are oNtrenTtvly limited, especially in rural areas. In 
are'as of southern Oliio, w here men formerly worked in cpal niines now 
abandoned, many had no salable skills. 

HOirSINO 

There is little or no sj)ecial housing for th'f elderly in any of Ohio's 
rural 4fl»ai^. Older people stay on in their homes, often substandard, 
witnout fimd.s necessary for maintenance. Property taxes, neverthe- 
less, continue to rise. The Farmers Home Administration luip;, in a 
fow\»ases, provided solutions to houskig problems. This has been on 
ji very limited scale. 

In Carroll (^oimty, 11 percent of the homes lack plufabiiij facilities* 
In a rural area of ^erry County, an elderly couple has to climb to the 
,top of a steej) hill for their water supply. It has to be carried down in 
buckets. 
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RBTIRBMENT ROLES 



Opportunities in many of our cities for constfuctive use of leisure 
time are not available to most rural ^residents. There are, however, 
a few bright* spots. An Older Americans Act program — financed by 
the Ohio Administration on Aging— nrovides funds for five rural 
senior centers in (Jlermont County. Eacn meets once a week. The staff 
moves from center to center. "They have rapidly become information 
and referral points for the elderly. New cfafts are taught^ pleasure 
trips arranged, and opportunity provided for socialization. A telephone 
reassurance program, providmg daily phonal .calls to those elderly 
in the county who are confined to their own homes, has also been 
established. . • , / 

Loneliness of the rural older person is a major problem. One 76- 
year-old widow drives 14 miles each way, once a -week, to the senior 
center in Richwood to participate in the art class. As the director 
pointed out: 

She comes in full of talk about her troubles b^t soon t<he is painting away witir 
great enthu.^iojjm, trouble?^ forgotten. She always sayA as she leaves, **I don't know 
what I would do except for this place". . ^ 

Two members of a senior center in Athens County commjanted: 
**We'd be in the State hospital by now if it were not foi' this center,**^ 

^ Another in Champaign 'Cdunty referred to the senior center as 

**Mv second home/' ^ 

- For those few centers serving rural aj tefa , membera who drive try 
J/O pick up others in their areas, so thfljl^ey pan also attend. But 
ima^y others are kept from participating by lack of transportation. 

The lack of programs for older people is hurting the rural areas. 
A Cincinnati couple retired to Brown County prepared to play aa.iictive 
role in the community but the lack of any, interest in the elderly has: 
caused them to sell tn^jeir new home and return to Cincinnati, where 
they find many ways to participate and serv«. 



Elderly people in rural areas have little or no access to le^ counsel. 
They also lack various types of protection available in ur-ban areas 
through legal aid programs, senior information services. Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus^ and communitv planning agencies. 

A hearing aid salesman sold an elderly widow in Athens County a 
hearing aid which she did not need, for the fantastic sum of $1,200. 
She was lonely when he came to her door, and she wanted soijieone to 
talk to. Another rural resident in* Gallia County was ^old special 
stockings, guaranteed to cure her varicose veins, at $10 per pair. 

A Warren County woman, hospitalized for a broken hip and pneu- 
monia, and thinking she was about to die, deeded all her propert}' to 
her son. When he died suddenly, the daughter-in-law shortly after- 
ward sold the property and left town. The woman recovered and is 
now living in a small furnished room. She had no choice except to 
apply for charity — Aid for the Agpd. 

Pro-ams established to meet the needs of the rurd elderly should 
be designed to fit their way of living. They have been self-reliant. 
Neighbors pitch in to help, in time otcrisis. Such resources are often 
no longer available. Individuals hesitate^ to deal with Government 
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agencies and often do not know how. The transportation study con- 
ducted in Yellow Springs and Miami Township reported many older 
people who were eligible for supplemental income under the Aid for 
the Aged program. They were either unaware of their eligibility, or 
refused to accept charity. 

These are but a few examples. There are now 1 million Ohioans 65 
years of age or older. Remarkably few have reached their final years 
without problems — especially problems of health, of fixe(| incomes and 
rising pnces, of losses of family and friends, of feelings of futility and 
despair. And yet what little has been done to recognize and ease their 
plight has been heavily concentrated in the cities — in the urban areas 
where they have been most visible and most vocal. The rural aged, 
have heretofore been largely ignored. Hopefully, howes er, these hear- 
ings ixortend the dawn of new days, especially for Ohio^s rural older 
people. 

Senator Humphrey. We liave group 2 here now with Mr. Coleman, 
Mr. Maslar, Mr. Haigh, Mr. Copeland, and I believe we are going to 
also bring in Mr. Don Woods, if I am not mistaken. f 

Would you come to the stand. Welcome. V 

Is Mr. Maslar liere? We have Mr. X'oleman, Mr. Haigh, Mr. 
Copeland. The three witnesses here are Mr. Copeland, Mr. Haigh, - 
s and Mr. Woods. We will lead off with Mr. Copeland, wlio is the Area 
Development Consultant for the Ohio Rural Electric Cooperativ^es. 

I am going to try to restrain myself, though it is a difficult a5jsign- 
njeiit, if we can kind of keep within this time frame because we nave 
got a lot of witnesses here and we want to get you all in. 

^SWATEMENT OF CORNELL E. COPELAND, AREA DEVELOPMENT 
f CONSULTANT, BUCKEYE POWER, INC., COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Mr. Copeland. Mr. Humphrey, Congressman Latta, my name is 
Cornell' (.^opeland, area development consultant for Buckeye Power, 
Inc., (\)luinbus, Ohio. Buckeye Power, Inc., a nonprofit corporation, 
supplies electrical energy to the 28 rural electric cooperatives ser\ing 
65 nercent of the land area of Ohio. Buckevo Power is owned by these 
28 Tural electric cooj)erativ^es. We appreciate this oppdfeSlinity to re- 
spond to your invitation to testify before you todav. ^ 

I liave been inv^olved, during my lifetime, working in rural areas 
and with rural people, first, as a rural one-room country schoolteacher, 
followed by many years service with the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and its predecessor agencies. I have observed the outflow of 
young people from rural areas and have talked with many families 
who, after having located in metroplitian areas, found it extremely 
difficultr to adjust to that type of environment. Since my retirement 
from woi*k with the Farmers Home Administration, I have t^kcn 
^ em])loyment wHJi Buckeye Power, hoping that I might make some 
small contribution toward total develo[)ment of rural areas 

It se^ms to me that very few realize the great need which exists in 
rural America todav. The rural taxpa3'er educates his children with a 
burden of taxes only to have the youth leave their home community 
becaTise of lack of employment opportunities. 

;I think history is replete with examples of how rural people can meet 
and solve problems if given an opportunity to do so. In the field of 
financing^ I might mention the successful operation of the Federal 
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land banks and the Production Credit Association, originally made 
possible by the Farm Credit Administration, which provide long-time 
loans on real estate and needed operating credit to farmers. 1 would 
also point out that there are still areas where the excellent sfv'ice 
available througli this system is still not adequate^t6 meet th^j^eeds 
of rural people. This need has been met to some degree by the work of 
the Farmers Home Administration. However, lack of authorization, 
funds, personnel, and pertain time-consuming f)rocedures have pre- 
vented this agency from extending its services to the de^oe necessary 
to meet rural needs. ^ ^ 

The biggest need existing in rural areas twday is employment of)- 
portunity within a reasonable distance from tno individual's residence. 
This can be accomplished only if industry ca)^ locate in rural areas. 
Industry requires certain factors, many of which can only be obtained, 
through planning and through a source of financial assistance. A fe,w 
of the necessary attributes to obtain indijstry, in a rural area would be 
adeem ate supply of potable water, waste treatment systems and ade- 
quate^ transportation. There are those who would indicate that it 
would be impossible to provide rural residents with an adequate 
sup[ily of potable water and the availability of adequate waste water 
treatment systems. ^ 

However, I can remember when such statements were made regard- 
ing electrifying rur^il America. Today the electrification of rural 
America is taken for granted. Rural people, when sfven an oppor- 
4nnitv, were able to meet this problem and their jiccomplishment is 
visible for everyone to see. 

I believe the first step in rural area development would be redlistic 
overall planning. Planning, guided not by a metropolitan trained 
planner, but one who is rural-oriented, has knowledge of rural people 
and a knowledge of conditions existing in rural areas. The next step 
would be to provide adequate funding so that such a plan could come 
to fruition Withinr a reasonable period of time. I believe that the 
haphazard use of land as exists today cannot continue indefinitely. 
It would seem to me that land should be used in line with its capa- 
bilities and even though today we talk in terms of iarm surpluses, the 
time could be japidly approaching when our cultivatable acres will 
be unable to provide the food and the fiber needed by our peopl<». 

One of the greatest needs existing in rural America today is adequate 
housing, housing that can be utilized by the low-to-moderate-incomTi 
families. There still exists, in. rural areas, individual builders, who, if 
provided with a site on which to build, can produce an acceptable 
nou^e within the affordable price range of these families. Ways and 
means must be developed to make housing, both rental and individual 
units, available in sufficient numbers and at a price which will meet 
the need of the mass' market existing in rural areas. 

Metropolitan areas have their urban renewal programs on which 
they have been working for several years. It would seem to me that 
the time has now come when a similar tvpe program should be aiM|[- 
able to rural areas. Such a program could replace existing substandS'd 
housing with adequate housing in numbers sufficient, to meet the 
needs of the area and at a price that people, especially low-to-moderate- 
income families could afford. To accomplish this will require adequate 
funding, a subsidy program, and innovations in building practices. In 
addition, there must be provided ways afld means to obtain adequate 
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potablo water supplies, ofTicient waste water treatment systems^ 
adequate health care and, above all, the recognition that agriculture 
can no longer give sufficient employment to provide opportunities for 
the rural youth. Such a program, if made available to rural America, 
\Voul(l enable the rural areas to ofTer continued op|)ortunity to its 
youhg people, giving to them not only the opportunity to live in runri 
America, but also to work there. 

Thank you again for your invitation through Mr, John Baker, to 
appear here today. If there are any questions, I shall certainly try to 
answer them or secure the proper answers. 

vSenator Humphhev. Mr. Copeland, we will come back to you. I 
thought we would take all three statements in order and then come 
back to vour testimony. 

Mr. Httigh, manager of the Highland Division, South Central 
Power Co. 

STATaSMENT OF T. SANFORD HAIOH, MANAGER, HIGHLAND DIVI- 
SION, SOUTH CENTRAL POWER CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 

'Mr. Haigh. Thanlc you. Senator Humphrey. My name is T. Saiiford 
Haigh, manager of the Highland Div'ision of South Central Power Co., 
Hillsboro, Oliio. W6 appreciate this o|)portunity to respond to your 
invitation to testify before you today. 

For the past iy years I have been involved, among other things in 
my work, with the (levelo[)ment of a nonprofit rural water company 
to serve citizens in my native Highland County. In those early days of 
the project, 1 can tell you we did not foresee six long, often frustrating, 
but certainly grueling years of hard work to develop 250 miles of waiter- 
line now finally in operation over the county. Today this nonprofit 
Highland County Water Co. is serving ap|)roximately 2,000 consumers. 

1 mention this long period of time because at the edge of Columbus, 
Ohio, far fewer citizens wen^ served by a [)ublic' body water and sewer 
new development in the short |)erio(l o{ only months. I submit to you 
members of this committee that the com|)lcx and lengthy road to 
reality for rural area development compared to development in. urban 
areas in your frustration as well iis ours who are working on the firing 
line today. 

Simply said, those agency representatives dealing in the develop- 
ment of rural areas have not been authorized ap[)ropriate procedures 
to advance expeditiously with niral area development projects. Rural 
agencies also are slow to change their practices which have been 
ingrained through tradition. The business of development is a fast- 
moving one based upon sojid, rapid feasibility and the mechanics of 
qui(5k decisionmaking so that development may proceed at opportune 
moments — when construction crews are available, when financing 
conditioas are advantageous,'' when the weather conditions are^ favor- 
able and when all of the other pieces ar6 ready to fit together on sched- 
ule. Too often we have had members of factors in our development 
I'eady to move" forward but have^had to wait on agency approval oi' 
other authorfeations only to find conditioas had changed during the 
^ interim while wafting for final approval. 

Even w^hen the project has final approval to move ahead, the limi- 
.tatio^is placed upon it, either through regulations and policies or by the 



law; cause serious ^oblems in rural area developmentu I point ta the 
/ Hili^hland County Water Co., in which I am a rounder. 

I commend the chairman, Senator Hubert Humphrey, and his 
colleague Senator Talmadge, for sqpporting a bill in the Senate which 
would iiicrease the 'dollar limitations on water systems from $4 
million as the law presently reads. As you develop h water system 
such as this one in Ohio, more citizens want to become port of the 
water system and submit tap fees for service. In ihi^ pr^oject w^rhaye 
more than 600 consumers left over who cannot be served even tHough 
they had paid tap fees because we had reached the $4 millicm limitation. 
Some o£ these more than 606 were early believers who were first in 
with their' tap .fees. First come, first served does not always work 
. because of engineering Jactore. So I am sorry to relate that some .of 
t^ie eafly believers today are left out of a project in which they believe 
so ^ncerely. Several among the 600 are eflScient dairjmien who may 
lose their grade A status in the milkshed marketing area because of 
possible health limitations due to'inadecjuate water supply. The bill 
whiclf^ Mr. Hun;iphrey has introduced mcreases the limitations to 
$10 million and I believe this is good and wiW help overcome this kind 
of problelii. But I submit to you,*Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that your bill should read that water systems be built 
as laxge as the feasibility which creates them determines. There 
should be no^imitations on dollar amount. ' ' 

I believe this is important for several reasons, the first^ being that 
this $4 million limitation is the result of two previous .adjustments in. 
the law. When the $4 million was agreed upon, the GoKgress did not 
% and could not foresee that it would not, be adequate in the future. 
Because of thia type of limitation on rural development, this fine 

• Highlftnd County water system >vill not be . able to serve the entire 
county. ' ' 

Limitations also cause us. to design our systems too small and they 
becomer overwhelmed too soon, ' , ^ 

\ hplieve "and reconimend to you that you ask the Congress to 
consider a subsidy program for water, systems or to open up more; 
avenues in the area of pants for this kind of development. If this is 
not done, the cost of mdividual water systems fpr homes in rural 
areas will help drive the cost of home cofistruction #vcn higher, thus 
limiting the opporjtunities for citizens to build or buy homes, 
* In concert with these ideas, I algo urge this committee to consider 
the same type "of financial assistance for sewer systems in rural de- 
velopment. Wheofever you add the utility- of water to Ai area, the 
additioi\ of waste treatment is a must in many newly developing 
areas. 1 believe yt)u should ask the Congress to authorize a system oi 
Sewage treattnent collecting points which can eventually interconnect 
'throughout th« rural areas in order to accomplish what your committee 
' want^s and that is ^he development of rural areas for the revitalizatioa 
of this important sector*iftf our peat Nation's economy.^ 

Thank you again for your mvitation through Mr/ John Baker, 
to appear here today. If th^e are any question^ I certainly shall try 
to answer them or secure the proper answers, . . 

And, Senator; I would like to give to you and Congressman Latta 
a mM) of the water area that we nave -just been talking about, 

Se|Lator Humphrey. Thanl^ you Very much. We will come back to 

• you again, Mr. Haigh, 

Now«I want to hear from M/. Woods. . ' - 
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STATEMENT OP DONAID P. WOODS, PRESIDENT, :^AYETTE COUNTY 
BANK, WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, 0^10, AND VICE CHAIRMAN, 
AGRICULTtJRE COMMITTEE, OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr, Woods. My namb is Don W^oods. I am president of the 
Fayette .County Bank, JeflFersonville and Washington Court House, 
Ohio, vice chairman of the agricultural committee of the Ohio Bankers 
Association and member of the agricultural credit task force of the 
American Bankers Association. Our bank, which has 7 million in 
dejrosits, is located in a Southwestern Ohio County of 26,000 peo[)le. 

I want to compliment/this committee for setting a high priority pn 
rural development. This priority insures not only increased rural 
development but b^ffefits to urban areas as well. Consequently, 
whatever is done tor rural development will have national implications. 

Rural banks, of course, have a very special interest in such develop- 
ment, since nearly 60 percent of the commercial banks in the country 
are located in smaller communities. 

We endorse the genpral j^^^^g^ of S. 2223 to assure t^at capital 
and credit Ls available in rural ar^as ^or sound noninflationar}- economic 
growth and to facilitate the flow of funds from the central money 
markets to rural areas. The banking system through the agricultural 
credit task force of the American Bankers Association Ls examining 
this matter. Also, special studies are being conducted by the Federal 
Reserve System. Work to date suggests that there afe ways available 
now to improve the flow of funds from the central money markets for 
the benefit of rural areas. 

Our bank is among the 40 percent in the Nation with a lofin-to- 
depositTatio of 60 percent or higher. We have always declined agricul- 
tural loans because of a lack of deposits and the inability of us to 
maintain enough correspondent balances to sui)port the participation 
loans needed. . 

wSenator Humphrey. Which community is it that you refer to? 

Mr. Woods. Jeffersonville community is 1,000 population,. Wash- 
ington Court House Ls 15,000 population. 

Most correspondent banks are willing to take only overline loans 
and then only on a limited basis. A recent Federal Reserve study 
reported that the 855 member banks with 50 .percent or more of 
their portfolio in farm loans received farm Joan participations equal 
to ^n average of only 22 percent of the balances they mamtained with 
coirespondent banks. For the 2,069 nonmember agricultural banks, 
which is the largest segment serving agriculture, the figure was only 
16 percent. A Federal Reserve 1966 farm loan survey clearly indicated 
that the correspondent banking system was not supplying net addi- 
tional funds to rural areas but rather operated to draw funds from 
rural areas. 

I admit, not all rural banks need additional capital, as many of the 
banks with the funds to loan will not loan them. I do not believe 
there is anything in the near future to change this immobility of funds 
since it involves 4iuman attitudes. In fact, this situation is getting 
worse %8 more and more banks become affiliated with city-based 
holding companies where the lead bank is 'not accustomed to farm 
credit. Their farm customers are unable to maintain a compensating 
.balance equal to the industrial customer witlj a similar line, therefore. 
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the holding company bankSan get a better yield on their money from 
a city customer. 

Another federal Reserve study, after studjring all types of county 
mergers, State-vvide mergers, and all types of holdmg companies, 
reveals the only significant findinj^was that statewide branch systems 
. tended to drain funds from niral areas; thus, the evidence from these 
studies by and large fails to support the idea that farm and rural 
credit availability would be improved through banking structure 
change. Thus, we as rural bankers have no choice but to look to <5ther 
sources. Presently the other sources are the Federal Land Bank 
Association JoS* farm real estate loans, since insurance companies have 
almost completely pulled out of rural areas: the -Production Credit 
Assiciation for short and intermediate term tarm loans; the Farmers 
Home Administration and savings and loans for rural housing loans. 

During the past decade the Nation's banks have increased their 
non-real estate outstanding loan balance from 5 billion to ILl billion 
or an increase of 122 perc^t. During the same period the Production 
Credit •^Association^ increased 258 percent or twice as fast as banks, 
from L5 billion to 5.3 billibn. These figures indicate banks are not 
doing their jt)b in farm credit. I submit, if we as county bankers had 
a soiirce for funds similar to those offered by the Farm Credit System, 
we could be doing our job in farm aAd rural credit. 

As agriculture substitutes capital,^on credit^ for manpower, which 
has increased output per man nour §2 percent in the kdt 10 -years, 
' we will need an increase in f arm l^ians from 61 billionjiow to 140 billion 
by 1980. as estimated by John R. Blake of Michigan State University 
in an address before the Commission on Agricultural Credit, October 
9, 1969, There will be a high level of continuous loan demand in rural 
ar«as Which will exceed sources of loan funds. This demand will be 
large enough in dollar amounts and continuous enough to support 
the need for a new mechanism for bringing funds into the rural area 
through the banking svstem. Banks presently hold approximately 
26 percent of all farm loans and have been the primary lender for 
rural development. 

The F armers Home Administration's entry into rural housing mort- 
gages on a no-downpayment-and-interest credit basis, has been a 
welcome addition to rural development. I hope their entry into rural 
housing does not mean a deefnphasis of farm loans. Their entry into 
the recreational facility and health facility field is a step in the right 
direction, although they have not been allocated enough monov to 
be meaningful in rural developrr^ent. * \ 

The best way to channel funds into rural areas is through our com- 
mofcial banks. Combined, we have 13,492 offices not counting ouV 
many branches. For banks to become more viable, certain change^ 
must be made. Since the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank in generaP 
has provided little assistance in the way of giving information to banks 
on how to set up a discounting agreement or how to process loans to be 
discounted, I suggest the e.->tablishment of a corporation to raise funds 
for smaller banks through the sale of debentures in the secondary 
market. It could be: 

(1) Federally sponsored and capitalized; 

(2) Organized and capitalized by the Federal Reserve System; 

(3) Established as a private nonbank enterprise; 

(4) Organized and capitAlize\d by a large group of small rural banks 
acting together. X * 
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The coipopation could charge the borrower an interest rate that 
recovers its cost of money plus the cost of offeriri^j the service. 

If new Federal legislation for the now corporation wore sought, it 
would certainly be very tempting to go one step further and seek 
Federal capitalization for the venture — at least initial capitalization, 
with provision for the users to become the eventual owners. I ara con- 
cerned about the realities of passage of such legislation, particularly 

F'ven the existence of the federally 8i)onsored Farm Credit System, 
see some chance for such- a prop\)sal as", part of the RurarDevelop- 
ment Credit Act, although the rural development credit system could 
make it just as difficult for banks to participate in the credit program 
as the farm credit system can make it difficult for the banks to par- 
ticipate as OFI's. 

-The country bank, which has been the foundation and nucleus of 
the rural economy, will not be used to its fullest potential unless 
favorable legislation is enacted. The recently nassed Farm Credit Act 
has many useful provisions, but commercial banks were generally 
excluded from this legislation except PCA's were given authority to 
participate with banks. This could oe an effective tool in areas where 
there is cooperation between the two. 

I urge your support of Senator Bellmon's bill, S. 2471, introduced 
August 6, 1971, which would specifically . authorize loans by th« 
Small Busines.^ Administration to small business concerns engaged in 
farming operations, to finance the production of agricultural commodi- 
ties and to pernait national banks to* invest in agrivultiu'al credit 
corporations. 

I strongly urge prudent effort to create more op])oi tunity tot people 
in rural America; to upgratle their income; and to reverse migration 
from rural areas. I believe commercial banks should be used* as a tool 
for channeling funds back into rural areas. The banks have the facil- 
ities and manpower to meet the needs of agriculture and rural develop- 
ment if given a mechanism to tap the secondary market. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humphrey. Thanl? you very much, Mr. Woods. Are you 
a member of the Independent Bankers Association? 
Mr. Woods. No sir; I am not. 

Senator Humphrey. We have been in consultation, the subcom- 
mittee has, with the Independent Bankers, also with the American 
Bankers Association, an4 ^vith the Investment Bankers on the legisla- 
tion that is now pending before the committee. Wo have not tried to 
bypass them. On the contrary, we have spent many hours trying to 
work out arrangements that would meet some of their needs and also 
some of their criticisms. 

Under the Rural Development Bank ])roposal, the one that Senator 
Talmadge and myself and 48 other Senators spons6red, we will work — 
we use as the primary agencv tlie local bank and that local banjc is 
the instrument for the makmg of tlie loan and that paper can be 
sold back into the regional banks so that 3'ou do create new sources 
of funds for the local bank. We feel that the local bank has a closer 
identification w^th the needs of the community and we do not want to 
develop a high-powered Federal bureaucracy on a sort of what you 
might call local banking structure basis to be competitive. We use 
the local bank as well as the multidistrict planning office as instru- 
mentabilities through which the regional bank that produces the 
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money, that goes into the money market, is able to soli its debeptiiros 
and bonds in tiie money market, to bring the money back into rural 
America. 

I would ho])e that you might take a look at that bill. We welcome 
our comments and any of the comments of your associates in the 
anking field here, particularly in Ohio, hocaiise this bill is designed 
to do very much what the Federal land bank system and the farm 
credit system did. It will become borrower-owned. It starts out with 
a modest amount of Federal capitalization but that is paid off and 
then it becomes a borrower-owned instrumeatality like your Pioduc- 
tion Credit Association, your Federal land tank. Farm Credit 
Administration, et'.cetera. We think it has merit. ^ 

I am famihar wittx ttie Bellmon bill, of course, and will find nivself 
io-support of that legislation, f think that it is another one of the tools 
that we need, the great need of capital in the rural areas. 

The other thing we found out, constantly the Federal or State 
banking examiners watch these rural loans very carefully at the local 
bank and there are severe limitations when you come into trying to 
get an industrial enterprise, for example, in a r\iral development 
program and a private.bank runs into serious difficulrv behig abfe to 
find the loaning capacity even if you have the money \vithin the bank 
because of the restrictions that are pl^ed upon it. 

So there are many suggestions tnat we receive from the bankings 
fraternity itself as to, for example, n^ra] development loans might 
have a separate category from the limitations that are imposed on 
other loans made by a bank. This is wha^t the Governor was talking 
about in terms of new incentives to get capital flowing into the com- 
petitive economic industrial, manufacturing needs of the rural com- 
munity. And we welcOHle your testimony which will be carefully 
examined, may I assure vou, because you have sofno good suggestions 
there as to how you mi^nt pool local banks into kind of a consortium, 
to create both new capital and working through tlie Federal Reserve 
System. 

Let me just say a word about the Federal Roserv^e System. I am 
not trying to be (critical, particidarly of it hiit the rural needs are just 
not being met. There is a constant competition for tliis money supply 
and if they have got a choice between General Motors and a genxMul 
store, you know, General Motors — I just use that as an example — gets 
the money. So we have got to formidato some kind of a structure that 
really is primarily directed and has its thrust and emphasis upopi 
capitalization in rural America. 

Otherwise, you know, the risk is greater there for the moment, 
at least. The risk appears to be greater. 

Most of the economists, for example, that are assigned to l)anks. 
have no relationship in their study, in their backgroimd, to rural 
America today. We prqvide in our legislation. Tor example, proposed 
legislation, that you cannot s(u ve on a regional board unless you are 
a citizen of the area and that you have an ori(*ntatioi\ to the rural 
needs and the rural development needs of that area. In other words, 
you cambe the best economist that Yale University can produce but 
if you do not know the difference between a corncob and a ukelele 
we are not going to let you get on the bank board. You have to have 
some understanding of what the needs are in rural America. Tlinf is 
what Mr. Coi)eland here and Mr. Haigh were addressing themselves 
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it 

to, that frequently so much of theplanxiing is done by people who are 
essentially metropolitan oriented. This is where our great universities— 
our great universities are producing essentially metropolitan oriented 
economists, planners, sociologists which Is understandable. We nave 
got 70-some percent of our people living in the cities. But if we are 
^oing to reverse this migration somewhat or even slow it down we 
have got to start to get trained talent in t^e field of rural Amenca. 

We do not have, for example, ion many of these Federal agencies — 
take, for example, the Council I of Economic Advisers. There is no 
economist on there that ha^^w^t you might call rural economics, 
agricultural economics. SelddiQ On the Federal Reserve Board do you 
really find anj(body that is ruroll oriented. Once in a while you find a 
man like there was a man by the name of Evans^ from Iowa, some 
years ago, far more rural oriented. Most of them are from the laig 
banking structures or from the economists or people that have been 
primarily industrially or urban oriented. 

Now, they are needed. We must not look upon them as enemies. 
But we have got to have a compound here where there is some infusion 
of what I call rural talent into things like the Federal Trade Coihmls- 
sion, into the Small Business Administration, and I cannot help but 
say that I think the Department of Agriculture has a glorious oppor- 
tunity which it is not seizing. It is stUl oriented to the thirties. It is 
still oriented to the ideas of the old triple A, thirties. It still has not 
seized on two things; namely, the importance of agricultural income 
becau.se there is no rural development without agricultural income. 
You cannot borrow youiself into prosperity. You nave finally got to 
pay it back and if vou have got com selling, as in Minnesota, at 
90 cents a bu.shel, I ^o not care how many loons you are going to get, 
you are going to go broke. « 

You cannot live on 90-cent com and 18-cent hogs. It does not work. 
It goes do\vn the drain. You have got to have a iJepartment oriented 
toward income and secondly, that has this new thrust of'' how you 
build up mral America, the relationship between that town and that 
farm, between that city, Bo\^ling Green, if you please, and the farm 
area around it, and this has got tc( be in the Department of Agriculture. 
If it is not, the Department is going to dry up.' 

We almost lost the Department anyway this year. They were gfbing 
to abolish it. Of court^^, if you have got a problem, one way to do is 
abolish it, you know, but we decided that would not happen and we 
sent the word to the White House and d few^ other places. Even 
though the child was lax, the baby did not look so good, it was our 
baby and wa were going to keep it around a while. ^ 

Do you want to tosrs in a few comments? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Haigh. I have one other coniment I might make with ^erei^ce 
to — farmers home financed rural water companies. We are operating 
under an insured loan situation with \ $4 million loan. 

One point that I would like to mak^ I would like to see some steps 
taken to get any organization past the Arst year or two of interest pay- 
ment because invariably, as I have obsep'ved, most of these rural water 
systems ffet in trouble before they ever even get off the ground. We 
ape already in hock $218,000 back iiyferest and there is no way in the 
world we can help it. We must try \^ make it up as we go along. Hope- 
full;y^, a waiver of interest program, or transfer to the end of the loan 
penod, can be worked out. 
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Senator Humphhey. You know, it is very interestins;, we are so 

food at helping a hell of a lot of i)eoj)le. I have supported foreign aid. 
do not come here pretending I do not because I still do, but we de- . 
. velop the Inter-American Development Bank, in which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the largest stockholder. 

We have two windows in that bank. One is what they call the regular 
loan, the other the soft loan, one where you fight with the banker and 
^^ttwkother where he huts his iirm out and says welcome, friend. Two 
w'incbws. But no matter which window you go to, when wq established 
that bank under the Alliance for Progress, we said the first 3 years is on 
us, you know. No interest. No payment on ppffitsfial. Got your feet on 
the ground. Get staijted. And then we started applying the interest 
rates. And, of course, it was over 25-, 30-, 35-, 40-year loans. 

Ever\' country in ihe world that has rural development has a 40- 
year loan program extept the United States. Of course, we loan them 
the money so they cart have it. We are stupid sometimes, you know.* 

Really,^ I have beoA in Germa;\y and Scandinavian countries, new 
towns in England, in France, whfre they want to — knovk a good deal 
oTvmoney out of the ("hnsortium of which we are the largest member. 
They have 40-year loans, pra<*e periods, 3-percent money. 

You never would hdve gotten rural electric started in this country 
at regular commerciall rates of interest. You had to have 2-percent 
monev and it has been the best thine that ever ha|)pened to the farms. ✓ 
General Electric has gbtten ri<'h selling toasters to them. Ajnd a few « 
other things. A great tning. 

What I am getting at) is, if we are going to do this, and I want you to , 
think about it, we have got to start fighting for it. We have got to quit 
testifying and get tough about it. a 
We had a Marshall plan for Europe. What did we do? We said look M 
here, buddy, you are inltrouble. We will give you $20 billion— that 
was the pledge — over a 5-year period and you can start planning, $20 
billion. Congress said thfat. And Congress said we will deliver. 

Now, what do we say to our own people, we say start planning and 
if vo\i can get anv moneV out of us, we will call it a good contest, sort 
of like the superfcowl fodtball, you know. Each team gets to the field 
and vou make the plans. W^e have got the money, we ^ill see whether 
or not your plan^ will wbrk and you will see whether or not we will 
give vou the money. vSo on down the line. 

One year you get $500 million, the next year you get $300 million, 
the next year the appropriation is 6 months late. You have got to 
cancel out the contractor. He has got to take back the bulldozer. 

This goes on all the time. You and I know this and.it is about tune , 
we grew up. We could make the Marshall plan work becau.se there 
was monev on time with planning and commitment. Now we have 
got some guv on the moo^, did we not. from Ohio, by the way; I 
believe that U right. He did not get there because somebody decided, 
you know, it is a good idea and we will fool around with it. We made 
ii commitment. W'e said that we would do it in a time frame of less 
than 10 rears and we said we would nut up the money and every. year 
the NASA came to the Congress with the commitment, the Confess 
appropriated the money, aind it was there on the job and we did it 
' ^'ear in advance. 

^Now, everything that has been done in this country such as when 
•u-e produced the atom bomb, same thing, everything that really has 
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been done, a major breakthrough. We had to have the commitment, 
the plan and resources on time and the trouble with rural America 
and urban America is we can start it and it is sort of like t\ at; what 
is, that dance they used to call the one-two, one step forward, two 
steps back, shtfHo to the riglit, shuffle to tlie left, two steps forward, 
one stejj back. It is an interesting dance but no way to run a govern- 
ment. But this is what we have been doing. 

Whatxvve are trying to do in this rural development business, what 
we are tWing to do with our legislation, and this is the secgflfcto it, 
Is an adequate amoimt of capital available at all times reg^^xHel^s of 
whether Oongressnian Latta or Senator Humphrey is in Congress. 
In other wWds, you do not have to worry about who is^elected. It 
is in the baiSk. If you have got a project that worthwhile, you ought 
to be able to tolerate either a^gpemocratic or Republican in Congress 
because the money will still be there and if your project is not worth- 
while there is not going to be tmv monev there. It is going to be 
judged on the basis of plans ^d the feasibility with a banking look 
at it, with experts and people that know something about finance. 

I do not know anything about all that finance. I am no banker. 
^ But I think that we-~-the Best I can d(| is help set up the structure to 
malce it run and that is what we want you to look at in our program. 
^ Again, I want to remind you of the act of Mr. Bellmon that he 
introduced, the one that Senator Dole the gentleman from — the 
Senator from K ansas, Senator Pearson's biftj'our bill that is the one 
sponsored by 50 Senators. We are not tirguing about whose bill it is 
going to be. We ran f)ut this all together. If it is^uny good we will ^dl 
claim credit for it. If it is not, we will give' it to the other fellow. 
You know that has been done before. 

So' you take a look at this legislation and give us your input. 
N^ank you. 

Shall we take a 5-minute break? Then the next witness we will 
hear from, following this little break here. Is Dr. HoUis Moore, who 
is the witness and I am yer>' happy to say, president of the Bo>^ ling 
Green State University, in about 5 minutes. 

(A recess was taken.) q - ■ 

Senator Humphrey. May we have your attention and roof)eration 
We ore privileged to have with us now the president of Bowling Green 
State University, Dr. Ho^is Moore. 

I want to say to you how much we appreciate the hospitality of this 
universitv and the cpoperjation that we have received from everj^one 
here in planning this hearing. President Moore. 

We are gratefid that you liave found time to come to us this after- 
noon. We will welcome your statement. 

Is Congressman Latta stiill here with us? He will be back up. 

Gp right ahead. 

^^ATEMENT.OF DR. HOpjyl: MOOKE, PRESIDEISTT, BOWLING 
GREEN STATE UNjrfERSITY, BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Dr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I am very honored to appear before 
f you this afternoon. I am particularly pleased that our Congressman, 
Mr. Latta, can be here also. 

^^On behalf of the entire university community, I certainly want to 
rewirm my earlier words of welcome and appreciation and express our 
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pleasure that Bowling Green State University was^elected as the site 
for this important line of congressional inquiry'. 

I wish also to offior brief eoininent on the university's interests m 
better serving our studei^ and the people generalljf of this rich and 
highly productive agriculTO-e-indui^trial r(^gion. \ 

In addressing inysolf to tho. specific- interests of yoiir sub«^t)mmit|(M», 
Mr. Chairman, I intend to focus on the role of the iiniv^rsit}ias a fore(* 
for change and service, most especially in northwest Ohio, and Uie role 
being carried out by the university in assisting stiident^Ain finding jobs 
upon^radiiation. More than do our colleague institutions in the cities, 
BovvUng Green State University attracts a large number of- students 
from rural and small town areas of Ohia— 53.2 percent ofVour freshmen 
this fall were from high schools with graduating classes m under 300. 

I have on numerous occasions reminded myself, as Well as the 
faculty, staff, students, alumni and friends of this institution, thiit 
Bowling Green is by law and in every other sense of the woid, a ''State 
university.'^ In reality, the term ''State" carries \Vith it a itery special 
meaning, one not to be forgotten as we look to new levels of Service and 
aspiration for this institution: „ . 

On one hand it means that our fiscal life— the basic oper(fjtmg sup- 
port of this^miversity — comes from tax dollars appropriateU by the 
Ohio General Assembly in concert with constituent interest, along 
with tuition paid by students and their parents. More impoVtantl};, 
the word "State" means that the university serves th^ Statei and if 
enlightened and responsible, it can in fact shape the future growth and 
*»conomic vitality of the region.' i . , , \ . 

The land-grant tradition in this country is an admirable expr^sion 
of this research-and-service concept, and as you know, it is 5®'"^ 
emulated in many* countries around the world. Yet, the land-fM-ant 
universities have become exceptionally large in these 110 years 
have developed heavy commitments to research far beyond the nortaal 
requirement^ of the institution. It is, therefore, important to the wVI- 
fare of this country that State universities such as Bowhng Green tfare 
ready to" share and I think even to expand tJRe land pant concept 
written into law by Senator Morrill. It is entirely possible, Mr. Chair- 
man thaf universities such as this one may in fact be the most r4 
sponsive institutions, in the last quarter of this ceij^ury to the needs of 
our society. On campuses such as this one may be found the creative , 
organizational response to tomorrow's economic challenges to the 
individual-^in reseai^h and service as well as in teaching. , 

We have tho potAtiality of being an unusually strong university 
with aspects of genuine excellence and high quahty. We can at the 
same time address ourselves to tho ctianging manpower picture in 
northwest Ohio and can alter our education and training programs in 
ways to serve effectively the' goals* of our stndents and the needs of 
employers represented in this region. Some of the most critical data 
to be injected in the stream of academic decisionmaking are analvses 
cf manpower demands — those which seem to fluctuate as well as 
those which are rather consistent. Manpower information has not 
alwavs been respected by institutions of higher education and taken 
into account when planning, but it simply must be so in the 1970's. I 
hone Federal sources of data will be analytical, current, and wholly 
reliable and that departments of the Federal Government will fully 
share information with us. I want our imiversjty also to do a far more 
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effective Job in adult education, not only as a kind of university* of 
second chance for those who botched up the first chance or had it 
botched up for them by changing * manpower needs and shifting 
changes in the work scene but also as a place where life-long learning 
can occur for people all the way frorft the rural worker on hourly wage 
to the ton executive. 1 know that no geographic area really develops 
to the fullest in this moflem age unless there is a great university close 
at hand, a university concerned and committed. It is this kind of a 
contribution that I have as a goal' for Bowling .Green. 

Out of *a lon^ traditiop as regional institution it dealt primarily 
with the education of teachers for much of its history but more recently 
has expanded into other fajrisi That expansion is not capricious or 
self-serving but is aimed at realistic career goals. I personally have ' 
hopes that within the next few y^^ars we can develop three or four addi- 
tional major professional pi^am^. be}*ond those we have now in the 
area of business, fine arts, journalist and education. I am hoping these 
^^''ll not be along the old traditionalHines but rather will respond to the 
needs ^hat this region has, the kinds df jobs that are emerging tomorrow 
not thesjobs that are left over frbm yesterday. More immediate 
awarer.essby universities of important national data is essential. And 
AVhile our om|)hasis is regional, we are aVare that patterns and processew 
discovered on the broad national scenevmay, because of the migration 
I)honomenon, be in fact our most significant data. . _ 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain you will Wee with me that there is a 
paucity of nrecrisis planning in most colleges and universities. How- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, eveW now an then w>e do some things right, and 
I cite, for example, the decision of this university to appoint a special 
student employment advisory committee, ikst February we appointed 
a student^mployment advisory committed, broadly ^representative 
of employment groups and organizations ih the region around the 
State, which launched on immediate investigation irito the increasingly 
serious dilema of student job placement, sWifically jobs for our 
2,500 graduating seniors. Even teaching jobs, Mr. Chairman, in rural 
areas are becommg more and more scarce. \ 

Backed by staff assistance from one of thelmost effective, alert, 
and energetic placement bureau operations in \the country, this 14- 
member task force, after 1 month of intensive mquiry- and analysis, 
offered 31 recommendations for immediate implementation and 14 
long-range ^oals to be ])ursued. " \ 

While I will not attem])t to recap specific committee recommenda- - 
tions and considerations — I do wish, however, to submit for the record 
the committee's report and other pertinent docuntents, I can report 
that the thrust of the committee's work has substantially strengthened 
the university's total effort in finding jobs for graduating seniors. ^ 

With respect to the northwest Ohio regioiv, andlin concert with 
some of the concerns of your subcommittee, Mr. Chjairman, I might 
also note that we have reciprocal service-assistance Vgreo men t with 
many of the small colleges of the region, and that a Special effcfrt is 
being directed toward the job placement of individual^from minority 
groups. Seminars have been neld for area business ^nd industrial 
recruiters on approaches to the ^employment of individuals from 
minority groups, and thi3 university will sponsor a '^lack Career 
Day'' on Febraury 24, 
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In assessiirg rofirional needs, we areVso quite concerajBd about the 
relationships between BowHng Greeik State University and the 
eitaerginfe 2-year technical-vocational oriented institutions of this 
regcion. We sense a need, a desperate neeq, in fact for the devjalopment 
of a master plan for postsecondary education in the region involving 
both the private and the State-assisted institutions, and in fact, are 
moving in a number of ways initially to bring about cooperative pro- 
gram deveFopment. Currently we are providing consultant and 
' auxiliary' staff assistance for some of the 2-year State-assisted 
institutions. ^ . i 

Through the OflBce of Coiktinuing Educfflion, our pnmary outreach 
effort, we are attempting to\york with industrial firms in the region 
in the development of leadersrat) and human relations training pro- 
grams. We are also working with a truly forgotten group in our 
society — the so-called settled-out migrant — ^not onlj in terms of 
basic social and welfare needs, but economic as well. 1 cite, for example, 
our leadership training programs with settled-out migrants, efforts to 
bring a CTeater degree of economic viability for them. We are now 
engaged m efforts to increase college attendance among voung people 
Irom the migrant population. Title 1 of the Higher Education Act, 
bv the way, has provided valuable funds for this program. 
"^The foregoing, Mr. Chairman, represents a skeletal sketch of this 
university's involvement with the northw.est Ohio region and our,,' 
efforts on behalf of students to launch their careers despite restric- 
tions inherent in the current job market. I have also touched briefly 
on my perception of future roles for Bowling Green State Umyersity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chainnan, I sincerely hope my position is clear 
on present and future directions of this institution. To be sure, we are 
a major social, economic, and cultural force at work in the northwest 
Ohio region. Public service is an integral part of our mission. We are 
to some extent, and we will to a larger extent, continue to address 
ourselves to the pressing'needs of this region in concert with State and 
national interests. * , - , 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. v 
Senator Humphrey. Mr. President, just a word of information 
about Bowling Green University. Do you have a medical school here? 
Dr. Moore. No, sir; we do not. 
Senator Humphrey. Engineering? 

Dr. Moore. No. There is a medical school which is connected with 
us in a way through cooperative arrangements and we have some 
adjunct appointments with members of a medical college. Ohio estab- 
lished a medical college completely separate from any university a 
few years ago — only 30 minutes' dnve away. 

Senator Humphrey. One of the great needs as-.you know, of rural , 
America is health care. 

Dr. Moore. Right. - , • i • u- 

Sen^vtor Humphrey. And I think we have been leavm^ this subject 
primarily up to doctors, economists, and I really believe it is a matter 
of planning and for the use of the doctors and members of the heahng 

arts. ' , ' , . 

I was speaking to some of your students here a moment ago dunng 
obr recess. I mentioned a paper that had been delivered, here todav, 
testimony by Mrs. Rose Papier, and I found that paper to be highly 
instructive and, of course, filled with all sorts of factual data. 
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I am BO anxious to get our Uiiivorsities, norticularly in the humanities 
and social sciem e fields, involved in \xy\\\^ to find— to propose wavs 
and means to meet some of these |)roblems. 

One of the gentlemen that I met as I wjis in the recess period hen» 
said he was woined about the thrust of aiiv program that scMMUcd* 
like It \vns stnetly, yon know , Federal (Jovenunent doing it for people 
and 1 thmlc that is a valid^coneern that anybody ought to have But 
if the Federal Government is^nut going to do it, then soinebodv else 
has to do It. ^ ^ 

The problem is here and I prefer that somebody else get the coopera- 
tion and some of the resources of the Federal Govenunent but that 
we do these things a^Ui local level, local planning, local |)articipation 
and really lo(5al comrfmnity at'tion. 

Dr. Moore. As soon a.s we get involved in local |)lanning, this 
whole area of health held begins to come to the forefront. I think we 
will be into this area for two reasons, No. 1, because any time we look 
at the needs of the region, the needs for deli very —effinont effectiye 
denver\' — of health care is there. 
^ The other thing is that as we look around and say all right, so some 
of the traditional job marke|^s are filled, where are* the areas that are 
still open? J 

Senator Humphrey. Right. 

Dr. Moore. Almost always comes the answer, almost immediate 
answers; the health careers area, and we are now engaged in trvine 
to fmd ways to get |)eo|)le involved. We just em|)loved our first 
consultant to the university to advise us. This university, without a 
medical college, without ambitioiis for a medical college, can still 
look at the delivery of health care and the ways in ^^•llich we can train 
peojde in 2, 3, 4 years, 5, whatever it mav be, something shy of a 
medical doctor degree. ' . 

Senator Humphrey. One of the areas— I just toss it out for the 
public hearing here— we were at the University of Nebraska and 
Chancellor V arner s|)oke to us and gave us several ^•(Ty good sugges- 
tions and during our deliberations there at the university, there was 
the proposal nnide of how a university professorially ; that is. the 
professional staff, |)rofessors(, associate instructors, associate |)rofessors. 
et cetera, full professors, could be made available to lo(!al communities 
as consultants and as a kind of a service reachotrt^ extension of 
college or university service into the community. 

There are specialists on these faculties in economics, sj)ecialists in 
nlaiming specialists in social j)roblems. These are peo|)le that are 

\ 7^ ' * educated. And I was much taken with this proi)osal beoaus(*/ 

• Dr. Moore. As you said earlier, that is ''a great idea in otherV— ^ 
henat^or HiJMlPHUEY. Exactly. We tapped some of the great resour?(N 
of our universities for nuiny things overseas and they have done it 
well and I think it has been an (Miriching ex|)erience. It is a two-wav 
flow. 

('hancellor Varner pro|)osed— Mr. Thornton here is our start* 
director— rural develo|)ment institutes. This would be a |)art of the 
land -grant program. 

One of the |)ro|)osals he had was setting uj) a number of these 
institutes throughout the country where you — where the university 
takes the lead in the indoctrination and education and the |)rogram 
planning m rural development. Has that been brought to your atten 
tion in any way? ' * ^ * 
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Dr. Moore. No. But when you suggested it I would still like to 
make the idea in here that it not be limited to the large land-grant 
institutions, 50 or so in the country. Wlieit a university is in the process 
of development it has somewhat more flexibility to move and take 
on new assignments than after it reaches its maturity. I think that 
a State university such as Bowling Green, is more in that stage of 
development than some of the more mature land-grant universities; 
I would hope the land-^ant system would not be the exclusive system. 

Senator buMPHREY. I would, too. By the way, the land-grant 
uhiversitv was the first federally aided university but it was aided 
through land grants. 

Dr. Moore. That is right. , ^ n • 

Senator Humphbey. Now we aid pur universities and colleges in 
ot^er ways now, through actual cash and loans, 
^r. MooRE. All of which w« are grateful for. 

Senator Humphrey, All of which are greatly needed but I think 
again, here is an opportunity, or as you said, I think very rightfully, 
helpfully, to expand this whole concept of the university and college 
and its relationship to the total community. Instead of just looking 
at land-grant colleges as they were originally designed to help that 
])ioneer that came and opened up Middle America and the West and 
try to improve the. mechanics and the arts ancl agriculture, now we 
have the university structure that is related to an entirely new social 
structure. 

Congressman Latta? 

Mr. I^TTA. If I may, I want to say. Dr. Moore, I am very ])leased 
with that statement you make on page 3 of your testimony. I think it 
shoul^ be a goal of all the universities of the country to follow what 
you Ay there. I want to repeat those words. want to see our um- 
ven^ity concerned about what happens in' northwest Ohio -and I 
think other universities ought to be concerned with what is hanpen- 
ii>g in their individual areas, concerned about training people for 
jobs." I would like to say, Dr. Moore and\Senator Humphrey, that 
iii.st this past week I interviewed people looking for office jobs who 
had been trained as teachers. I think we have got to start tailoring 
our educational programs to the needs of the coimtrv;. When we have 
an oversupply ot teachers, for instance, we should trt to guide, these 
young people to other fields. * i i* 

Continuing your statement. Dr. Moore, 'Teople who know the 
value of work and education, who have an appreciation and respect 
for the traditions and the promise of this country." 

I thirdc that is a tremendous statement. I want to compliment you 

Senator Humphrey, A splendid statement, Dr. Moore. VVe are 
very, very grateful to you.. We are just grateful that t^us umversity 
has taken the time to b'e host to us sCnd that you have taken tiie time 
to counsel with us and we \\ill share some thoughts 'with you. You 
are undoubtedly iu deep trouble now. We will be in commumcation 
from here on out. . ^ ' 

Thank you very much. ' , . v . 

Dr. Moore. \lr. Chairman, as president of Bowbtig Green State 
Umversity, I am honored to appear before you and your subcommittee 
this aft^oon. 
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On behalf of the entire university community, I wish to reaffirm' 
eariier words of weh'X)me and appreciation, and*^ ex|)ress our [)lga)«^ure 
that BowUng: Green State University was selected as the site for this 
miportaijt line of concessional imiuiry. We hope that' your accom- 
ipodatiojis have been satLsfactj^^^^rtrt that you will return to Wash- 
mg:ton with the kind of infomation which may lead to some impor-r 
tant lep^lative^ reassossmeift and developjnents; 

1 wish also' to oflfer brieK^omment on the imiversity's interests in 
better serving: our students and the peo|)le of this nch and hij^hly 
productive ap^riculture-industrial refjion. We sense almost daily now 
' ways through which the interests of this region and the interests of 
this university can converge into more effective and useful |)atterns 
of service, ' 

In addressing m^lf to the specific interests of your subcommittee, 
Mr. Chairman, I irftend to fo^^us on the rote of the university as a 
force for change and service, most especially in northwest Ohio-, and 
the role being carried out 1^^ the universitv ui assisting students ia 
finding jobs upon p-aduation. More than do' our colleague insAitiHions 
m the Cities, Bowhng Green State University attracts a larg/^nuWiber 
of students from rural and smalltown areas of Ohio. Fifty-three and 
• two-tenths percent of our freshmen this fall were from high schools, 
.with graduating classes of less than 300. 

Since assuming the presidency of Bowling Green a year and a half 
ago, I have cm numerous occasions reminded n\vself, as well as the 
faculty, staff, students, alumni, and fri6n(ls of this institution, that 
Bowling Green is by law and in everv\ other sense of the w-ord, a 
State imiversity. All too often this fundamental fact of life. is either 
ignored or give^;i the once-over-lightly treatmen,t. In reality, the term 
''State'* carries with it a very special meaning, one uot to be forgotten 
OS we took to new levels of service and aspiration for this institution. 

On one* hand it means that our fi^^tal life— the basic operating- 
support of this university — comes from tax dollars appropriated by 
the Ohio General Assembly in cnnc^ert with constituent interests, 
along ^with tuition paid* by students and their parents. More im- 
portantly, the word ''State'' means- that the university serves th^ 
State> and if enlightened and responsible, it can in fai:t shape the 
future growth and economic vitality of the region. 

Lhave no interest whatsoever in Bowling Green following the great 
private university tradition of the East as its model. Instead I want, 
to see our university concerned about what happens in northwest . 
Ohio, concerned about training people for jobs, people who know the 
value of work and edu(»ation, who have an appreciation and respect 
for the traditions and the promise of this countrv^.' 

The land-grant tradition in this country' is an admirable expression 
of the research-and-service concf^pt, and it is emulated in many- 
countries around the world. Yet, the land-grant universities ,have 
become dBxceptionally large and have developed heavy commitments, 
to research far beyond the normal requirement of the institution. 
It Is therefore important to the welfare of this c6untry that State 
universities such as Bowling Green are ready -to sh6re and even to 
expand the land-^ant concept written law by Senator Morrill of 
Vermont. It is entirely possible that universities such as this one may 
in fact be the most responsive institutions in the last quai;ter of this 
century to the needs of our society. On campuses ^uch as this one- 



may Jbe found the creative orjjanizational rci^ponse to tomorirow's 
economic.challenges to the individual, Y 

We have the potentiality ot being oSi unusually strong university 
with aspects of genuine (excellence and high q^uality. We also camhelp 
address ourselves ^to the changing manpower' picture; in northw est 
Ohio and can alter our education and training programs in wayrf to 
serve effectively the goals of our students and the needs of em])loyers / 
represented in this region. Some of the most critical data to be ihjectfed 
in the stream of acffdemic decisionmaking are analyses of.man])ower 
demands— those whfch seenc\^^o fluctuate and those which are rather 
consistent. Manpower ®fermation has not always *been respected by 
institutions of higher education and taken into account when planning, 
but it simply must be so in the 1970's'. 

Qur university is now ready to conduct first-rate research on prob- 
lems of t)ur environment and our ut4e ^f natural and human resoiuces. 
We can also perform effective studies of business t^^iEpds and we can 
provide excellent analyses of changing patterns in markets ami in 
management principles. We can also provide cultural enrichment for 
this re^on of Ohio which will bring a quality of life tTiat simpl^t does 
not exist without the very best in terms of theater, music, art, and 
opportunities^-for rational disc purse og problems of ourtimesr. 

In addition I want Bowling Green to'd^ a far more effective job in 
adult'education, pot only as a kind of universrty of second chance — 
for those who botched upvthe first chance or had it botched \ip, for 
them by chahging manpower needs an(J! shifting changes in the work 
scene— but also as a^laee where lifelong learning can occur for people 
all the way from the rural worker on hourly^vage to the top executive. 

Now all/these things a great university tJ;oes, aH of them have some 
resources, some experience to match our action agenda. ^ 

I know that no geographic area really diBvelo])s to the fullest m this- 
modern age unless there is a great university close at hand, a university 
coacd*ned and committed. . ^ ^ 

It is this kind of a contribution that I have -as a god for Bowling 
Green. Out of a long tradition as a regional institution it dealt pri- 
marily with the education of teachers for much of it^ liistor}^ but more 
recently has expanded into other fields. That expansion is not capri- 
^cious or self-serving but ip aimed a.t realistic career goals. I personally* 
have hopes that within the next few years we can develop three or 
fo\ir additional professional programs beyond^ those we ]\fiye now in- 
the area of business^ fine arts,^joi^nalism, and education. I am hoping 
these will not be along the old traditional lines but rather will resf^ond 
. to the needs that this repon has, the kinds^ of jobs that are eme%ing 
tomorrow — not those that are left' over from yesterday. More, irn- 
mediate awareness by universities ^f important national data is 
.essential. And vvhile our emphasis is regional, we are aware that* 
patterns and processes discovered elsewhere may, beca\ise of .^he 
migration phenomenon ^ be in fact our most significant data» 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain you \vill agree with me that there is a 
pUycity of precrisis planning in most .colleges and univei*sities. How- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, ever}' now and then we do do some things rig^t, 
and I cite, folf example^ the decision of this university to appoint a 
special student employment advisory committee last Febmarv 5 — 
I riaight add, motifcns before national news magazines^ drew natioriLal 
attention to the dimensions of the problem. 
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THis special committoe, l^roadlv representative of employment 
groups and organizations in the region and around the State, launched 
an immediate investigation into the increasingly serious dilemma of 
student job placement; specifically, jobs for our 2,500 gra<luating 
seniors* Backed by staff assistance from one of the most effective, 
alert, and energetic placement bureau operations in the country, this 
14-member task force, after 1 month of inteasive inquir>^ and analysis, 
offered 31 recommendations for immediate implementation and 14 
long-range goals to be pursued, 

^ WhileM won't attempt to recap specific' committee recommenda- 
tions ai^id'^considerations — I do wish, howevec, to submit for the record 
the committee's report and other pertinent documents — I can report 
that the thrust of the committee's work has substantially strengthened 
the university's total effort in finding jobs for graduating seniors. 
Getting placement staff members out m the field for face-to-face 
disctissions'wnth iSotential employers of Bowling Greenr State Univer- 
sity graduates uncovered 1,895 new job opportunities. Ahimni organi- 
zations throughout the country have been pulled together into a vital 
and effective employment opportunity network with the placement 
bureau as the coordinating link. As a result of these and a host of other 
efforts, including a wide range of "how to" training sessions for 
graduating seniors and action steps undertaken by colleges and de- 
partments within the university, practically all job aspirants were , 
accommodated. 

With respect to the northwest Ohio region, and in concert with 
some of the concerns of your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, I might 
also note that we have reciprocal service-assistance agreements 
)vith^any of the sn^all colleges of the regipn, ajid that a special effort 
IS being directed toward the job placement of individuals trom minor- 
ity, groups: Seminars have been held for area business and industrial 
recruiters on approaches to the employment of individuals from 
minority groups, and this university sponsor a Black Career 
Day on February 24. * 

In assessing regional needs, \ve are also quite concerned about the 
relationships between Bowling Green State University and the emerg- 
w^g '2-v^ar technical-vocational oriented institutions 6f northwest 
Ohio.. We sense a need for the development of a master plan for 
postsecondary education in the region involving both the private and 
the State-assisted institutions, and in fact, axe moving in a number 
of ways initially to bring about cooperative program development. 
Currently we are providing consultant and auxiliary staff assistance 
for some of the 2-year State-assisted institutions. 

Through the Office of Continuing Edtication, our primary outreach 
effort, we are attempting to work with industrial firms in the region 
m the development of leadership and human relations training pro- 
grams. We are also working with a truly forgotten group in our 
society — the settled-out migrant — not only in terms of basic social 
and welfare needs, but economic p well. I cite, for example, our 
leadership training programs with settled-out migrants, efforts to 
bring a greater degree of economic viability for them. We are now 
engaged in efforts to increase college attendance among young people 
from the migrant population. Title T of the Higher Education Act has 
provided valuable funds for this program. 
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The foregoinp:, Mr. Chairman, represents a skeletal sketch of this 
university's involvement wilffi the northwest Ohio re^on< and our 
efforts on behalf of students to launch their careers despite restrictions 
inherent in the ctirrent job market. 1 have also touched briefly on my n 
perception of future roles for Bowling Green State Universit3^. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope mv position is clear 
on present apd future directions of this institution. iTo be sure, we are 
indeed a niajor social, economic, and cultural force at work in the 
northwest Ohi9 region. Public service is an integral part of our mission. 
We are to some extent, and we \nll to a larger' extent, continue to 
address ourselves to the pressing needs of this region in concert with 
State and National interests. 

Thank you for, this opportunity to appear before you today^ 
'Senator HuMPmiEY. Our next witness will he Dean Roy Kottnian 
of. the College of Agriculture, Ohio State University. And I am going 
to ask Mr. William Swank, Ohio Fafni Bureau, to also come forward; 
Mr. Al llemian. National Farmers Organization; Jim Ross, master, 
Ohio Grange; and Mr. Charles Nash, the State director of Organization 
Committee, Ohio B'armers Union. 

This is a very fine representation with the dean of the college of 
agriculture and representatives of the, great farm organizations of 
our countrv. 

Is Mr. llerriian here? Al Herman of the NFO? If he shouhl come in, 
we will hear from him, too.- 

I arn going to ask that wt? lead off this section of our testimony with 
Dean Kottman. We want to welcome you. Thank you for your 
attendance. Roy Kattman, Ohio State University, 

STATEMENT OF EOY M. KOTTMAN, DEAN, COLLEOE OF AGRICTIL- 
TTJEE AND HOME ECONOMICS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY,- COLTIM- 
BUS, OHIO 

* Dean Kottman'. Thank you, Senator Hiixnphrey, Congressman 
LaUa. Weuare delighted to be here and have this opi)ortunity to af)pear 
before this subcommittee and present om* views with regard to 
opportunities for rural (jommunit}'^ development. 

As we see^ it, rural development begins with an idea, it culminates 
with action, and action costs money. 

Senator Humphrey. Do 3 ou want to repeat that? 

Dean Kottman. Rural develoi)ment begins with an idea, it 
culminates with action, and action costs money. 

Senator Humphrey, That is where you lose ?ome folks on that 
last statement. - 

Go right ahead. 

Dean Kottman. *Bet ween the birth of that idea and the investment 
. of funds — whether private, i)ublic, 01' a mixture of public and private 
funds — we have got to have researchson the soundness of the idea, we 
have got to have education concerning the ramifications, implications, 
and alternatives surrounding the idea, an^ group action involving 
private individuals as well as public or private agencies and 
organizations. 

I have two papers here. Senator; one that I was going to give and 
one that Riley Dougan, our assistant diicctor of exteasion for com- 
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raunity and natural resource development, was going to give, but I 
nm going to give pieces of both, if I may. 

Senator Humphrey. We will incorporate all of the full text. 

Dean Kottman. I am convinced there is a commitment on the part 
of a great many iudividaals and organizations to develop localized 
plans of actions with clear-cut objectives but what we need are addi- 
tional means and mechanisms so that we can focus on those clear-cut 
objectives and ^et something done with them. The Ohio Cooperative 
Extension Service has a good delivery system just as yours does in 
Minnesota and all the other State cooperative extension sef^ces. We 
provide a lot of know-how to commumty leaders. We are working on 
rural community development. We work with USDA agencies, we 
work with all fhe State agencies, including the department of develop- 
ment renresented by Dave Sweet, who testified here earlier todav. In 
our work with all of the Federal, State, and local groups, we have 
already assisted many rural communities to arrive at sound decisions 
and to implement those decisions. Mr. Haigh was up here a minute 
ago talking about the Hillsboro water project. We were ''knee deep'' 
in that project at the time. This is what it takes. You have got to 
have an educational program, with appropriate studies and research 
to go along with it. This is really what constitutes the bulk of the one 
I)aper that I was going to give. THat paper delineates a means and 
mechanism, and I think you have included many such means and 
mechanisms in Senate bill 2223 — a lot of means and mechanisms. 

One of the things I have tried to point out in this paper of mine is 
that it seems to me we need one other Element that is not in S. 2223 
and that is an element at the State leV-el. We need some kind of rural 
development corporation within each State. I think the States have 
not put enough into rural development in terms of State effort. I would 
like to insure that this happens because so long as we have rural de- 
velopment as a Federal program, so long as we in the extension semce 
exert our efforts primarily as an arm of USDA — admittedly of 
the State but largely working on rural development as a USDA 
a^^ency— it is like trying to push a log chain. We have got to have the 
Governor of the State, we have got to have all officials of State govern- 
ment definitely interested in putting some time, money^jfand effort 
into rural development so that they will have a selfish interest in seeing 
to it that it succeeds instead of just talking about rural develoi)ment. 
This is precisely what I proi)ose in my written presentation. We must 
achieve a i)artnership with the State that will be a realistic and sound 
partnership and then jointly provide some grant money for projects, 
because as Mr. Haigh said about the HillsboiiK water development proj- 
ect, if you must depend on sales income M the very outset, you are 
oing to be in deep trouble before you even get started. You must 
ave some means of getting rural development projects off the ground. 

So I think there has to be, and this is what I propose in my paper, 
some means for providing grant monevs to local communities. I 
think if we could take as little as $50 million at the Federal level and 
apportion it among the States on the basis of urban population, 
not rural, because a big part of what we are trying to do involves 
solving urban population problems by getting people back to the 
countryside, but if we could take $50 million in Federal funds and • 
match it by the States, we would at the end of 10 vears have $14 
billion of rural development accomplished largely through private 
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•enterprise. I have developed the rationale for that idea in my paper 
which 1 will leave with vou. 

Most of what I am talking about ia in S. 2223, but the thing that ia 
different < 

Senator Humphrbv, That is our rural development bank bill. 

Dean Kottman. Yes. But what I think is different about my 
proposal is that I am proposing establishment of a rural develoj)ment 
corporation in each State, I anl proposingr, also, that we would estab- 
lish a local board in each State, a rural de vol open t board. (Cross 
section 12 to 20, again spell that out,) I think that Ave could then make 
the planning mOney available with no strmgs attached — State and 
Federal money — for planning, for looking at proposals and for sui-.h 
efforts as would be needed to answer the questions: Is it any good? Is 
it likely to succeed? And then we could go somewhere and borrow 
money to get something done about our proposals. But as it is, and 
you described it very accurately a moment again when you said, /'All 
right, we might have some money to ])lan,^' so they start fumbling 
around trying to plan something without money and the first thing 
you know they are frustrated, 'Mowtx in the mouth," and defeated 
before they get started. As a result, nothing happen*^ out in the country 
where we want it to happen so if we can malce available grant money 
for planning and then take those good plans that have been developed 
and use loan money to get the rural development job done, we will 
"have accomplished our mission. 

We must start first with public sej^vices. We have got to have results, 
not just talk. You can't create jobs and bring in industry unless you/ 
have public services.* In this day and time there are j\ist too manv 
j)laces that have adequate public services so that the places which 
do not have them before they attempt to bring in industry, are in 
trouble. They are not going to attract anybody. So we have to get 
the ])ublic service part of our rural development job done first. 

This means 40-year loans, and low interest rates and the full faith 
^"lind credit of the States backing those loans. If you are goin^ to s§ll 
debentures for public service projects, you need the full faith and 
on?dit of either the Federal or tne State governments in order to make 
the thing go. Having done that, ^ think we can find the additional 
loan money we need, whether through the bank which Don Woods 
manages or other private lending agencies, or the Farmers Home 
Administration, or through the Rural Development Bank that is in- 
cluded in S. 2223, the Rural Development Bank bilL 1 eblievo that 
we can get the credit we need and can move forward on niral develop- 
ment, but again, I would repeat we have got to have a means and 
mechanism. This is precisely what I think is most important if we are 
serious about rural development. Nothing will hapj)en without our 
having a means and mechanism for it to ha^)pen. 

I would lilce to tell you about a lot of thmgs we are doing in rural 
development here in Ohio but this pretty little girl tells me the time 
is up, so I will stop. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Humphrey. Before you take a look at that pretty little 
girl again, just let us talk here a little bit. Your proposal is a grabber 
right off the bat, I mean it really has great merit to it. 

Now the Allen substitute for the rural revenue sharing for rural 
development purposes just the medicine that you are talking 
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about for immediate action. Now, the diffemice between the proposal 
sent down by the President and the substitute proposal is the proposal 
sent down by the President took all the categorical programs that you 
have li6e Sod Conservation Service, abolished the commitments there 
and put it all in one lump sum and divided it up and said we will send 
it to the States and it added aj)proximately $42 million of extra money 
for the whole country. 

Now, what we have done in the Allen substitute is to leave the 
categorical programs as they are and then to take $500 million of 
new money that we will^elegate — thai we will pass out, a percentage 
of it to the States, a percentage of it to the multicounty districts, and 
a percentage of it to the counties so that you have funding going into 
several sources, so that the planning money you are talTcing about, 
for example, you suggested $50 million a year for planning to be 
distributed amongst the States and also some of that fund for devel- 
opmental purjroses, whereas the $500 million is— really that is a 
modest amount in terms of the total population of rural areas and 
that would be free money in the sense that it i^Nbot committed. It is 
not committed to, for example, a |)articular i^^ral program. It is 
^ committed onJy to the States and the localities for whatever purposes 
' that they need to put it to in terms of rural development. 
. There is a mystique of what we call, a descriptive section of what 
we call rural development, but that is all agreed upon. There is no 
argument amongst the groups or administration or the majority of 
the Congress. That is all agreed u|)oh. The questiop js the amount of 
financing and what we callnhe freedom of choice of the use of tliat 
money and we would — what was the figure, 30 percent of the States 
that we were talking aboUtt Thirty percent to the States, 40 percent 
to the multicoimty units anil 40 percent to local units. Thirty percent 
of $500 million is $150 million that would be })resented in a sense to 
the Governors of the 50 States for them to use at a vSta|e level but it 
requires the meohanism that you are talking about and I want to 
compliment you for j^our candor. 

Now, let us just lay it on the line. The Governors (Conference meets 
and passes an exoeMent resolution on rural devclo|)ment hut jin numy 
States there is no rural development agency. There is no eni])hnsis. 
The Congress of the United States has ])assed laws about rural de- 
velopment but in the Department of Agriculture there, really is no 
rural development office. I mean, you know, every body. in charge of 
everything in nobody in charge of nothing and we have got to Imve 
people that are really on the stick and on the ball that make this their 
project and who do we call on? 

When you go, for example, if you want to talk rural development in 
State A, let us say— I do not want to ])ick out any particular vState — 
but who do you talk to? The Governor is a busy man. He has got a 
lot of things to talk about. If you want to talk rural development you 
have got to have somebody to talk to. Is it the commissioner of agri- 
culture? Is it your State secretary of agriculture? Does he have a 
division in his State setup that is rertlly the rural development division ? 

When you talk total economic development' that is rural develop- 
ment plus, and it is very important. Do not misimderstand me, but I 
think your ])olnts here of these rural develo])ment corporations, I 
think that is what you call it, in every State so that the fimds that are 
federally allocated or federally available have a home, have a place, 
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and also that you luiv^ people assigned there that know what the 
score is, that is so terribly important. 

Well, I Just wanted you to know niy view of it. This is going to be 
ver\' helpful to us, this testimony. Wlien we go back we are going to 
take final action oM the Allen bill. I believe that has [)retty general 
sii|)|)ort now in th/» committee. But this will he very helpfiil to us 
because we will hekble to tie in that hill. 

Now, some de>^criptive analysis as to how this can work because 
this would be a beautiful way of making that extra money applicable, 
make it effective, to be able to have at every State in ordei* to (juaJify 
for that money I would like to have it that you have go to have a rural 
development agency in your State, not just .something that everybody- 
gets his hands on. Rural development tigency. 
Congressman Latta, do you want to !(;oniment? 
Mr. Latta. Yes. I have know Dean Kottman a good many years 
and think very highly of him. I am intrigued, however, as how you 
get $14 billion out of $500 million. We are looking for answers like that 
in Washington. We would be glad to have it. I would like to talk to you 
about it. . 

I just want to say that Dr. Sweet mentioned hdbe in Ohio we only 
have $5.5 million for development loan guarantees for the entire 
State. The figure seems awfully small, tlwfidly small. I do not know 
what vour De|)artmefit can do down there to urge them in Colimd)Us 
to give ft little more in this area, but I think much, much more sho\dd 
be ilone. Tlunkin^ in terms of $5.5 million in development loans for 
this entire State, is just ridiculous. 

Senator Htmphrey. Again, that is the answer, you know, for people 
that are worried about this Federal Government moving in on you 
all the time. There' is oidy one other choice -two other choices. Do 
nothing or have somebody else be around. 1 just have a feeling that 
we cannot have it both ways. If you do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment doing all these things somebody has got to do them someplace 

lilj^ui KoTT.MAN'. S(.*nator Humphrey, members of the Senatc^^b- 
committee on Rural Development, Governor Gilligan, ladies and 
gentlemen, my name is. Roy Iu)tlnian. I am dean of the college of 
agriculture and home ec(moinics at the Ohio State University; director 
of the Ohio Agricidtural Research and Development C(mter, and 
director of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, I am most grateful 
for the o|)|)ortimity you have afforded me to appear i)efore this com- 
mittee to |)res(^nt iny vieus with regani to opportimities for rural 
commimity develo|)ment- 

Rural develo|)ment begins with an idea. It cidminates with action — 
and action costs money. Between the birth of an idea and the invest- 
ment of funds— whether |)rivate, |)ul)lic or a mixture of |)ublic and 
private fimds — lies a need for research on tiie soundness of the idea, 
education concerning the ramifications, implications and alternatives 
surroimding the ideas, and grouj) action involving private individuals 
as well as public or |)riv^ate agencies and organizations. 

There is little point in going beyond the idea stage of rural develop- 
ment if there is not "at the end of the line" some means and mechanism 
to finance those |)rojects which have run (he ganuit from idea to action. 

1 believe there is general agreement that one of the major goals of 
rural develo|)ment is to bring jobs, op|)ortunity, and a better Hfe to 
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low-income, underemployed 1|*|)Je in rural America. If that is our 
major objective we can onlv concTiide tljAt-xnany of the areas where 
we vyill. be working in rural develonm/t^nt are those areas where eco- 
nomic blight has already set in or whore the onset of it is not far awav. 
It is under just such conditions that local banking and financial 
mstitutions are hesitant to make high-risk or oven inodest-rlsk invest- 
ments. Thus, like thd old argument about which came first, the chicken 
or the egg, there is need for some measure of community development 
to have been accomidi^iecl before conventional financial institutions 
can be exoected to (-ormibute wholeheartedly to the further develoi)- 
ment of their respectiveX^hmiunities. 

I would propose, therefiyM^t^^^ the (/ongress establish what might 
be called a rural developm^H^uuW bank, the purpose and role of 
which would be to underwrite^tn^da^^d debentures issued by fiscal 
organizations which we might ^ntativelv describe as rural develot)- 
ment corporations. These latter institutions would be roughlv parallel 
in their functions and responsibilities to our Federal Lanu Bank 
Associations or Production Credit Associations. 

The rural development corporations which I propose are envisioned 
as jomt FederakState legally constit^ited fiscal institutions. It would 
be preferable iot them to be established by legislative action in each 
State with basic funding from the sale of bonds carrving the full 
faith and credit of the respective States, or alternatively, by direct 
appropriation of State general revenue funds, or a combination of 
these two -sources. We would recommend that appropriate legislation 

be accomplished in each State to establish the (State) 

rural development corporation as a legal affiliate of the Federal Rural 
Development Oedit Bank. 

Under the plan which I am proposing each State rural development 
corporation would have access to a very sizable capitalization which 
would be made available at the time of its establishment. Such capital 
to be underwritten so as to assure the full faith and (Tedit of the 
respective States involved. Individuals, agencies and organizations^ 
purchasing the debentures of the State rural development corpora- 
tions would, therefore,^be provided surety for their investments in 
these tie w credit agencies. , ' 

I recognize full well the uncertainties of recommending that State 
4nral development corporations be essentiallv State government 
entities and the rural development credit bank a strictly Federal 
entity. If an alternative arrangement were deemed more' likelv to 
succeed, I would have no objection to (he idea of Federal leadefshi|> 
for both organizations. 

I am convinced, however, that the leadership of the office of the 
President of the United States as well as the respective Governors in 
^all of the States will be required if we are really to get any when* witli 
enlisting the help of concerned citizens in the task of contributing 
tow^ord a more rational distribution of our Nation's population and 
thereby assist in rural community development. I am convinced that 
only through rural community \levelopnient can the objective of 
population dispersal, or alternatively, a more widely distributed popu- 
lation be accomplished. I believe that this objective must be provided 
the requisite initial impetus through a grant-in-aid to each of th(^ 
States based not upon rural population but upon urban population. 
. An annual Federal appropriation of no more than $50 million 
distributed among the States in proportion to their share of our 
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Nation's total urUlJ^tl population, and matched by an equal contribu- 
tion from the States^ would provide the essential grant-in-aid fundn 
to catalysie a great many worthwhile public facilifcj'^ |)rojects in ea<!h 
State, This grant-iii%id money could be utilized within the State in 
support of rural development planning as well as for partial funding 
of rural development projects deemed most meritorious within each 
State. As an exam'ple of what tliis would mean, lot us assume that 
Ohio might receive $2.5 million of the $50 million appropriated 
annually bv the Federal Government. When matched by State funds^ 
Ohio would have $5 million annually for its rural develo|)ment cor|)ora- 
tion to provide grant-in-aid funds for worthy rural development 
projects. This would |)rovide, if distributed equally to each of Ohio'.s. 
88 counties (which in all likelihood, it would not be), a total of api)roxi- 
mately $57,000 per county. 

If we estimate the cost of j)repaiing plans and specifications at 
7 percent x>f construction cost, the $57,000 of outright grant money 

f>er cpunty would catalyze annually some $800,000 worth of public 
acilities vital to rural develo|)ment in that county. On a statewide 
basis, this would result in $70,400,000 worth of public facility im- 
provements, or 14 times the amount of Federal and State funds, 
appropriated for this purpose. 

It can be. readily .seen that if the Federal Government were to 
authorize grant-in-aicj funding at the $50 million level, and if it were 
to be fully matched by the States for a period of 10 years, the aggre- 
gate approj)riation to Ohio totaling $50 million would effect a|)proxi- 
mately $700 million of construction involving water resourc>e projects^ 
water and sewer systems, j)ublic recreational facilities, public access 
roads, public airports, and various othec public facilities including 
educ'ational and health facilities in keei)ing with Jhe most urgent 
needs in rural communities throughout Ohio. 

.1 would emphasize that the system of grants-in-aid might a|)pro- 
priately be phased out at the end of 10 years or some other suitable 
length of time. The major impact of the |)roposed Rural Develo|)mei\t 
Credit Bank and the State Rural Development Corporations would 
involve funding for the construction of public facilities for which the 
outright grant would have provided the planning money. The Rural 
Development Credit Bank and the Stat© Rural Development Cor- 
porations would al^o be expected to provide supplementary funding^ 
for the rural development efforts of private industry. 

As the members of tnis committee are Avell aware, most |)ublic 
facilities must be designed to accommodate future |)opulation growth 
and secondary as well as tertiary benefits are most difficult to finance 
under conventional credit systems. Repayment of loans for construc- 
tion of public facilities and even of private industrial develo|)ments in 
rin'al areas will necessarily involve extended periods for repayment and 
provision of a .soritewhat lower interest rate than is customarily in- 
volved in commercial credit transactions would be highly uscfid,. 
perhaps e.s.sential. 

When it is realized, howev^er, that a total Federal appropriation of 
$500 milUon matched by an equal amoimt of State appropriations 
might very wollxatalyze a total of $14 billion in public facilities to be 
constructed in rural areas over a 10-year period, the enormity of the 
total credit extension need for such coastruction puri)Oses becomes 
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apparent. It Ls unlikely that commercial lending institutions inlthe 
pnvate sector would be in a position to 'undenvnte such investmtots 
if for no other reason than the abnonnally lohg period of repayirfent 
which would probably bo required in order to give time for the c|m- 
munity improvements to generate income. Since the public facilities 
increment of niral (leveloi)ment will in all probability become, over 
time, but a minor part of the total development catalyzed by i4n- 
proved public facilities, there is reason to believe that ample oppor- 
tunity would be afforded private credit institutions to utilize thlir 
available funds in the encouragement of private industry to locate 
or to expand in rural areas where public facility improvements hid 
been made. . | 

J am confident that the major thrust of rural development mult 
depend upon private investment by business and industry (wilh 
wholehearted supported of private individuals). I am convinced, alsL 
however, thJ^such development will only occur in those communiti|s 
wherein pubic facilities are being rapidly up^aded so as to malfe 
those communities a more pleasant place in which to work and livS! 
It would be in the private money market through sale of properlir 
issued securities that State Rural Development Corporations woulQ 
seek the nnijority of ^inds needed by them to assist private businesi 
and in(justry as it sought to establish or expand in rural areas. | 

I believe it will be neiVssary for the Federal Government and Statl 
governments to provide a portion of the initial capital requirecl by thf 
proposed Rural Development Credit Bank and the State Rural 
Development Corporations. The Federal and State funds so vital td 
...the cai)iulization of these institutions at the outset would he repai(| 
to both Federal ami, State Governments over a period of 40 years, o| 
other similar long-terin period of repayment. . ' | 

I envision that the State Rural Development Corporations wouhl 
administer grants-in-aid to county or multicounty development unit| 
jn their respective States. I believe that ea(^h such State corporatiom 
should function as an agency of State government under a RuraK 
Development Cor])oration Board of Directors. Appointment to swvw 
boards should be made jointly by the Federal Rural Developmentll 
Credit Bank, by the Governors of the States, by the State legislatures! 
and by the State hanking associations. In adilition, there shoidd be! 
elected representatives from each duly constituted development re-| 
gion within each State. Such a plan would likely result in a Sta,te 
board of directors comprised of 12 to 20 members. 

Legislation pertaining to State niral developmentor "cporations 
should be written so as to permit them to make loans to individuals 
cooperatives, or cori)orations on the basis of future earning potential! ] 
In addition to the lusual equity concej)t uj)on which loans are made by 
conventional banking institutions, both primary and secondary bene- 
6ts to rural development should be taken into account in calculating 
cost^beneflt ratios with respect to public projects and facilities as weu 
as business and industry to be financed by the State rural develoi)- 
inent corporations. 

In the event that what I have proposed be deemed to have merit ' 
it would seem to me to be appropriate for this committee to draft al 
legislative -propoftaUond seek favorable action by the Congress of the! 
United Stages at the earliest possible time. Subsequently, it , would ' 
seem to me that appropriate liaison should be initiated with the 
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State Governors and model legislative proposals prepared for trans- 
iniss\|^n to Governors in all 50 States recommending enactment by 
the State legLslat ures. 

In closing, may I again express appreciation for the privilege of 
appearing before this committee to suggest what I believe might be 
a helpfui- manner for all of us to proceed in getiing more done about 
rural development than. we have been able to do thus far. ^ 

Thank you, 

STATEMEaiT OF RILEY S. DOUGAN, ASSISTANT DIEECTOE AND 
STATE LEALEE, COMMUNITY AND NATtlEAL EESOUECE DEVEL- 
OPMENT, OfflO COOPEEATIVE EXTENSION SEEVICE, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO 

« 

Mr. DouGAN. Senator Humphrey, members of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Dev^elojjhient, Governor Gilligan, ladies and gentle- 
men, my name is Riley ^Jougan. I ain assistant directoi and State 
leader for community and natural resource development in the 
Ohio cooperative extension service. I am most grateful for the oppor- 
timity \'0u have afforded me to appear before this committee to 
present my views with regard to opportunities for rural conuuunity 
development. 

Much has been said tin recent years about the serious problems of 
our large metropolitan centers, inanv of which .seem to have arisen 
from overcrowding of people int(T lumi areas too small to accommodate 
them without lm(lue-ttbi^lsion. Tms situation has lesulted from the 
relentless migratioiyof people from rural areas to large metropolitan 
centers. / 

There would app(>ar to^be quite general agreement witli the cor^ 
elusion that something.must .be done to reverse this movement of 
nopidation to our urban centers. The situation can be summed up 
nv notinij: that in the last decade nonmetropolitan counties in the 
United States grew in population by 6.7 percmt while metropolitan 
counties stained 16.6 percent. E.vperts.are oy the« opinion that the 
natural increases of popidation growth Ninyfather similar between 
these two s:roups. Thus, it is clear that nonmetropolitan areas have 
been unable to retain their population growtli and did in fact export 
large n\md)ers of people to metropolitan area's. It is estimated that 
the net outmigration was appro.xnnntel v 2.4 million people during 
the period between i960 and 1970. 

At this point I would caution that we constrain ourselves from 
overgeneralizing with regard to population trends and their impli- 
cations. For example, a portion of the slower increase in po[)ulation 
growth in nonmetropolitan areas can be attributed to the decHne in 
farm population. During the last decade we find that the nonfiirm, 
noinnetropoHtan segment of the population rose by 19 percent. 
Percentagewise, this increase was greater than the national average 
and was even greater than the metropolitan average. 

Here in Ohio, 27 coimties either declined in po[)ulation during the 
j)ast decade, or increased less than 3 percent, while the State average 
mcrcase in ])opulation was 10 percent. Problems of community adjust- 
ment in each, of the counties where a decrease in population occurred 
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are quite different than in those counties where a rapid increase in 
population occurred. 

Some of the implications and considerations irfiat we must keoj) in 
mmd with regard to the future development of rural conuuunitios 
are these: 

(1) The effect of i)opidatiou change on a comiuiuiitv will vary^ 
depemhng on the ^eogrti^iic location under consideration. In Oliio 
there are 14 metropolitan tenters that have a verv significant impact 
09 the economic growth of tlie State. Everv citizen is within approxi- 
mately 50 miles driving distance of one o^ these metropolitan areas. 
Unless there are comparable job opportunities in the smaller com- 
munitios, the residents will either drive back and forth to jobs in the 
metropolitan centers or move to those centers. It is clear that job' 
opportunities must be provided right in the nonmeiropolitan' 
commimities if the local people are to be held in their communities. 
Concurrent with job opportimities, local attention nmst be directeci 
toward improving the qmdity of conununity services an(\ facilities. 
Most nonm(,>tropolitan commimities in Ohio have urgent concerns 
on those nuitters, including questions with regard to finding the most 
equitable way to pay for those servi(;es and facilities.' 

(2) When the [)oi)ulat ion of a conuniiuity (l(»creases, tli(>, av(*rage 
age of the remaiiiing population tends to incrtMise. Most often it is 
tJie younger families in the wage-earning years who move to the 
metropolitan areas. This leads to a set of Voncems whjch involves 
problems of special services needed by those residents who renuiin and # 
the even more difficult problem of find some way to pay for those 
services. 

(3) jlt is my observation that a conunimity that is losing popu- 
lation frequently tends to exhibit a defeatist attitiule. (icnerating 
interest toward nniking progress among the leadership of such com- 
munities j)reser\ts a very sizable challenge. As with nnuiv other 
areas of lite — success tends to fostei- success and defeat tends to foster 
d(4e4it. Those of us in the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service who 
are in the busines.s of identifying and working with comnumity 
leaders are faced with some of our greatest challenges in those com- 
munities and coimties that are losing poi)idation. One of the host 
things we can do for such conutumities and counties is to demonstrate 
to them that better things can hai)pen. They often need help to see 
opportunities which are realistic and that are within the realm of 
possibilitv to achieve. 

(4) E(fucational attainment tends to be lower in areas of out- 
migration where po])ulation is dc^clinin^. Teacliers' salaries afe lowfw', 
ami there is a tendency for lower educatiomd standards to be acceptf^l 
by the community. Fewer alternatives are available locally for high 
school graduates and hence the value of education is depreciated. 

(5) Health and medical facilities tend to be minimal in thoi=ie areas 
tliat are expcrf^ncing out migration. The following quote is taken 
from the publication 'Tlu) People Left Behind" a report by the 
President\s national advisory commission on rural ])ovcrty. I qiiote: 
''Rural persons also have higher rates of injuries than urban residents, 
have more (hiys of restricted activity, and lose more days'from work 
due to illness and injuries than their urban counterf)arts. Injury rate 
from niotor vehicle accidents is highest among rural non-farm resi- 
dents because the rural ])oor do not have access to a])propriate health 
services early in the illness. The result is nuich greater disability. 
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Reg&*dless of income, niral residents average fewer visits by physi- 
cians per person . . . End of quote. According to the report, 
although about 30 percent of the'total population still liVes in rural 
areas, only 12 percent of the physicians, 18 percent of the nurses and 
14 percent of the pharmacists serve these areas. Eight ])ercent of 
the pediatricians and less tlian 4 j)orcent of the psychiatrists are 
located in rural areas, 

(6) Observation leads m£ to believe that public facUity develop- 
ment is a much greater neefl in our rural areas than in their metro- 
politan <!oimterparts. These facility needs range all the way from 
sewer aqd water facilities to library and health facilities for the total 
development of the individual. 

(7) Most of the most important and most needed coniinunity 
improvements are highly dependent upon the tax base in terms of the 
ability of local governmental units to* support such improvements. 
Payment for needed community facilities and services can come 
only from increasing the industrial or property base or from increasing 
personal incomes/ or from taxes on goods and services that nxe con- 
sumed by people who either live in the area or visit the area as tourists. 
Before major improvements can be made in community facilities 
and services, the rural community must determine forthrightly what 
improvements are most important to that community and then 
decide how that community will pay for them. 

(8) It has been said that on^ of th'B characteristics of our rural 
areas is that the expertise of the local government is largely undevel- 
oped. This may or anay not be the case. Onr extension educational 
programs -are designed to help»in upgrading the expertise of local gov- 
ernment officials and help them to realize their capabili ties > for dis- 
cussion and decisionmaking. 

(9) There are many advantages to living in our rural communities 
and these advantages need to be highlighted so that they can be 
imderstood by all segments of our population. In most rural areas 
there is a lesser concentration of people and,"hence, there is usually 
less pollution of air and water, less congestion of persons relative bo 
the goods and services^a vail able, less tr^c, and fewer tensions all of 
which seem to be associated with the abrasions of a high population 
concentration such as is found in ,our metropolitan centers. There is 
even evidence of greater individual responsibility in rural areas* where 
popidations are smaller and people are accjuainted with one another. 
Our smaller communities literally make it possible for ^^4ndividual 
identity" to be maintained. 

My intent in this enumeration of metropolitan and nonmetropoli- 
tan (characteristics is not to catalog all of the implications of rural to 
urban popidation shifts, but rather to suggest that there are ver^ 
real and urgent opportunities for development in our rural communi- 
ties, both those that are losing population and those that are -main- 
taining a steady state or even increasing in population. 

The problems associated with overly rapid urbanization can be as 
traumatic as those associated with a decliningnppulation. 

It is, therefore, important for us to recognizemat every community 
is different from every other community and, hence, has its own 
unique set of problems. The solutions to community problems are 
likely to be somewhat different in each community and for that rea- 
son must be arrived at on a commun^ty-by-community basis. We 
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have no choice Uut to acoept overy individual communitj' situation 
as given, and ])roceed from that point to find the means of helpijig 
each community to arrive at the most feasible alternatives to meet 
its unique situation. 

Educational assistance's vital to our rural communities in helping 
them clearly to identity t^heir best o|)portunitie8 and to direct concen- 
trated attention toward acheivement of community objectives. Our 
rural communities have many respurces that caai be brought to bear 
on their problems once those i^rAblems are identified and local com- 
mitment is made toward solution of those problems. TJijfortunately, 
much of what has been done so far is jiist talk. We must establish 
the means and mechanisms to help individual comn^unities come to 
grips with priority ])roblem8. This includes the means and mechanisms 
for fimding of community development projects. 

I am convinced that there is a commitment on the part of many 
individuals and organizations ■ to develop localized plans of action 
with-clear ctit objectives but what we need are the means and me. han- 
isitis for accom|)lishing those objectives. Through our cooperative 
extension service we have an educational (lcli\'ery system tjint 
includes a tie-in with all levels of government incliKling local, State 
and National. 

The Ohio (\)0|)erative Extension Service has both the delivefy 
system and the commitment ta provide the know-how needed by 
community leaders to bring about rural community development. 
Working with USDA committees, State and local grouf)8, we have 
already assisted many rural communities to arrive at soimd decisions 
and then implement those decisions. - 

Perha])s some in this room are familiar with the fact that all of 
the USDA agencies *n Ohio luive ban'ded together with local, htate 
and other Eederal agencies in a special ])ilot ])roiect to effect what 
might be>thought of as ra|)i(l adjustment on^a commimitywide basis. 
I am referring to our new T 70-77 commnnity resource development 
])roject which encompasses the (Cambridge Ohio trade area. Our 
])in'|)ose in this recently initiated ])ilot ])roject is to demonstrate what 
can be done by way of making dramatic im])rovenients in the major 
as|)ec^s of community life through the mnximizing of Fedei^til and 
State agency efforts and combining tho.sc efforts with locaKinitiative 
iiTW local support. Based upon the outcome of tlus pilot ])roject, our 
future endeavors, will include the ])ossibi!ity of, establishing similar 
ra])i(l adjustment commimities in other conunimities 'throughbul 

Ohio. . ^ ' - ' - " . 

An im])ortant |^art of the (\)0|)erative E.vtension S^^rvioc effort, in 
comnumity and natmal resource development Has involved working 
with communit}" officials to ])r(>sid^hem with information on ways 
of paying for local commimity facuitirs and services wjiich are needed 
if ])rogressive conutmnity development is to be achieved. 

During the ])ast year we have involved leaders from 27 counties 
in 10 seminars on Stat^ and local finance and taxation. More than 600 
coimnimity leaders attended those seminars, including State legis- 
lators; elected city, county, and township officials; local school officials, 
and many other community influentials. 

In the coming year, this work will be ex])an(le(l to bring both 
women ^s and youth grou])s into this educational endeavor. 

Our extension corhnmnity development faculty members are work- 
ing also to establi.«^li what wc call deve|5)pment study committees. 
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identify and find workable soluUons to problems that are impeding 
the growth and development of their communities. During the coming 
year we'll be settling up develoi)mftnt study committees in 15 coimties 
and over the next several years we ex])ect to initiate this effort in all 
88 counties! 

A critical concern for every community, as well as f ^|N)ur State and 
Nation as'a whol.e', is land use planning. Extension emt^hasis during 
the past year wns given to examining the i)ros and (5ons of zoning 
with an enort to insure that the extension service maintains its proper, 
unbiased, educational role" Although much remains to^be done, it is 
gratifying to note that as.of December 31, 1970, rural residents had 
voted on zoifiing in mor»4han 60 of Ohio's 88 counties/ A total of 57o, 
or more than one-third of Ohio's, town^hips^ have approved rural 
zoning. ' . 

Communities are, of course, concerned also with the management 
of their vital natural resources other than land. During the past yeai', 
four educatiohar films produced by the Ohio Gooperp-tive Extension 
Service were sho\mk total of 45 times to an Ohio t^Fevision audience 
estimated at more tnan 350,000 citizens. 

Also, during the pastj 2 months, our Cooperative Extension Service 
assisted eigjit communities to secure a Farmers Home AdministrAtion 
.. frrant to make a detailed study of Avater and sewage disposal needs. 
Three counti^i^ were assisted in securing loans to establish rural water 
systems. Extension helped five communities obtain grants, and loans 
to alleviate sewa'^e disposal problems by assisting community officials 
to make application for such ^grants' and loans and to (levelo[^) their 
proi)osals to the point of their being approved for funding. 
. EfFecJtive solid waste disposal continues to be a major problem in 
many rural communities in Ohio. In 28 eomnfunities, extensipn is 
currently helping develop and put into opc^ration a solid waste dip- 
])osal program. ' ' 

. Sli^les and script dramatizing the techniques of solid waste disposal 
have been* (levelopetA and provided to all 88 county extension offices. 
Aroa extension faculty in community resource development, as well 
as extension ^specialists, and county oxtension apnts have assisted 
to\mshii> trustees, mayors^ and county Commissioners in under- 
standing th^.problems and alternative solutions to solid wjiste disposal. 

May I reemphasize that all of us at the local. State and Federal 
levels of involvement mdst find ways of increasing the ternpo of our 
efforts to work together in assisting communities on an individual 
community-?bv-cornmimitv basis. To do so will require a substantial 
increase in resources available for use by- the Ibcaf rTlral cotnmunity 
leadership. In s6mo communities this means availability of credit, in 
others it may mean outright grants, in most cases both credit and 
outright grants will be required if anything meaningful is to be gotten 
underway. In all cases educational and planning assistance is needed 
to find the appropriate means of tapping local private resources. 

.The time for giving increased attention to rural community devel- 
opment "is now. This includes giving increased attention to farm pro- 
duction and the marketing problems which beset our agricujtural 
producers. Growth of the agricultural sector i& vital to overall rural 
community growth. We must contiliue to improve farm income with 
greater raissionar}^ zeal than has characterized oiir actions in the past. 
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Successfully speeding up rural coraraunitv development will require 
both Federal and State resources to supplement local efforts. 1 am ^ 
firmly convinced that we have the necesjary agencies to accomplish 
the task which confronts us: Those agencies, u adequately funded, 
could effect rural development iri a manner that would elicit acco-* 
lades from all quarters: As it is, we are making j)rogress but 1 believe 
, that all of U|3 are here today becavise we believe that more rapid 
progress in rural -community development would serve the best inter- 
ests of our qommunities, our State and^the Nation. 

In closing, may l^gain express sincere a])preciation for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee so that I might express on 
behalf of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service and the Ohio Agvi- 
cultural Research and DevelopmentJ^Center a pledge that we welcome 
the challenge and opjfortunity of working \yith all other agencies and 
organizations in what we hope will be .a greatly expanded program 
for rural community development. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humphrey. We are moving along to the next witness The 
gentleman from the NFO I just heard is attending their convention 
m Kansas City. So he most likely will not be with us today. That 
was Mr. Herman, I believe. So 6he next ^vitness is Mr. Swiink of the 
Farm Bureau, executive director of the Ohio Farm Bureau, 

•statement or c. wiluam swank, executive vice pbesi- 

DENT, OHIO FAEM BUEEAU EEDERATION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Mr. Swank. Thank you. Senator Humphrey and Congressman 
Lutta. I come "representing some 55, Q6o farm fanai lies and members 
in Ohio. We do recognize the problem of rural development and com- 
mend you and. your committee for dealing with it and coming out to 
find out son^ethmg about it; 

My paper indicates we share the last comments, that is, that we 
have been studying a great deal ^^ml it is time to get on with it. In 
fact, I include a formula that* breaks down like this. Study plus 
feasible program minus rhetoric equals rural dovolopment programs 
doubled. Taking rhc^toric out acids a good deal, the thing you are 
looking fpr, (\mgressnmn Latta. ) 

I unv going to mention four diflFerent areas that concern us in this 
whole field. One is economic development, one is regional services, 
another is healthy and a fourth is equity of access to Government 
services by those in rural Ohio and rund America. 

First, in economic 'development, vocational and education and 
retraining for thqse talking of technology or opportunity who want 
to leave the landH In this area we have the Penta County Vocational 
School, wliich is a sterling example of what can happen when people 
want vocational training and retrainipg to be available, and the 
Chrysler Co. is one who has located hero and says many times they 
came because there are people that work in our factory and have 
been trained.- 

wSehator Humphrey. Mr. wSwank, ma}- I just interrupt.'^The thing 
' aboutr vocational training which was mentioned here by the dean also 
is that somehow there is a kind of snobbishness in intellectual com- 
munities about vocational education and I say this. I have got enough 
degrees to paper the walls, I have got a lot of them, and I think there 
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is a tendoncv in the intellectual community to look down upon these 
vo-tech schools. I say this most respectfully at a great university. But 
sormebody haa got to be taught to do some things. This idea just to 
be thinkmg philosoi)lurall\', all those radar things up there somebody 
has got to^be able to fi.v the television. Somebody has got bo be able 
to put in the sewer. Somebody has got to be able to build a house. 
Somebody has got to be able to do the work. And I think that for 
3'ears when I was growing \\\) as a young lad they said if you went to 
vocational school that is because you just were not smart enough to 
get into the regidar schools and I think there is a lot of that snobbish- 
ness still around. 

If they do not watch out at the intellectual level it is going to be 
turned j^round, people are going to figure out if you are not snmrt 
enough to go to work you are going to go to college. They will nirn 
the tables. 

One of these days somebody is going to have to do the work. I have 
been in these foreign coimtries — I have been in India. They have got 
more Ph. D's. I suppose maybe some of them are now fighting in the 
Army but they have a lot of them. They just did not get around to 
getting the fiu^tories going, did not get around to even p rotecting the 
environment.\ * - — — ^--^ 

I want to pit a phig in for giving some status to vocationaFeSTica- 
tion. So if your brother is going to vocational education and you are 
going to the university, you do not come home and say, *'hi, dummy." 
You look at hiji and say, ^^I hope you make enough so I can aHord to 
go to school.*' Somebody has got to earn the money; produce the goods>. 
and services, and that is what we are talking about he^ and that i^/ 
what Dr. Xi^fe was talking a moment ago about, orienting the colle^_/ 
and universityhot only to the liberal arts — I am a liberal arts man but 
I went to pharmacy school to make a living. I had to learn something 
before [ could get into teaching and I would hoj)e now we have some 
emphasis ui)on this as you are sneaking here of vocational education 

Xlr. SwAN'K. I think the fact that they are earninguiii^^^ore mone^ 
than college graduates ma3rheln. ^^Bfc 

Senator Ht'mphrky. That is lielping: a little. "tK^ 

Mr. Swank. Well, retraining, and I indicate^ some of tfflhCactor^ here 
that we do have many peo|)le in agriculture, for exampfkf^that have 
extra time and do want to be em|)loyed, f)eople who can^ay on the 
land ami flieir family incom!*^^ can be good oven thoiigh tlie income 
from the farm itself r*nay not be adecpiate and that is what rural de- 
veloi)ment is i)artly about. 

I suggest that the fundnig jnogra^ns for vocational schools be two- 
thirds Federal and onc^-third local rather than vice ver:ia because in 
the Ai)palachian area where this has been done local people have voted 
local shares and a greai deal of trainiitg in that area has taken place. 

Fn fact, p(»()ple who are v(Ty knowledgeable, give some good reasons 
of why vocat ional t raining should be f luided t]iat way. 

Mv second ^)()int Ls in rural credit, and if we are going to have rural 
development we must have credit and this has already been s|)oken to 
by others on the |)rogram. Farmers Home Administration, Farm 
Credit Administration, the new Farm Credit Act that has been passed 
by both the Senate and th/House, wU be quite helpful. I think th^re 
hiis to'be credit available tor some of these community development 
facilities. 
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The^ Rural Electric Administration and all these things have to 
be important in this or we will not have factories or industry of any 
kind in rural areas 

Also in this area there is a })rosj)eroiis apiculture You just cannot 
have niral develo|)ment if yon have |)overty in agriculture. This 
again, has to be an important part of it. 

I mention one of the new things that I think is important now in- 
Sfone segments of agriculture and Avill be important m virtually all 
segments of agriculture and that is the ability of farmers to have 
some bargaining power in agriculture. 1 refer here to the Sisk bill 
now before Congress as one of those ^^orthy of being enacted into 
law that will give those who want to get involved in a bargaining 
situation the ability to do so, and right in this comer of the State 
of Ohio, we have a great number of |)eople. Senators, who want to be 
involved in bargaimng who have been very fnistrated in the |)rooess 
of going up against big companies who do not really want to 
participate. 

I think the Sisk bill and a bill in the Senate, Senate bill 1175 are 
worthy of that kind of consideration and will be helpful in the future. 

Senator Humphrey. Have you taken a stand on the Mondalo 
bill in the Senate? 

Mr. Swank. Only to say the Sisk bill is our ])reference. The Mondale 
bill gives more Government involvement by far than we think is 
necessary and is perhaps appropriate to the situation. The Sisk bill 
makes tlxe Government a referee in the ball game rather than a |)layer 
on the field and we think that is where it ought to be. 
- We talk about industrial incentives and again that has been spoken 
to before. Federal credit incentive should be helj)ful. 

I pass on to regional services because there is a natural tendency 
among people not to want to have governments intermixed or con- 
solidated but certainly there is a place where government services 
can be shared and we do have economic districts, |)lanning districts, 
local governments of all sizes, all carrying on automonous programs 
but many things can be done more equitably and more efficiently 
if government services are shared. I hai)pen to be |)resident of a city 
council in a small city in Ohio and I know that we have a natural 
tendency not to want to get together with bigger municipalities, and 
yet I know, too, that it is a very infiportant feature and it is one that 
rural America ne^ds tb think about, too. We can combine local services 
without necessarilv combining local government. 

The third area is health and you already mentioned we have many 
places in Ohio where health services are not a(le((uate; physicians are 
not available. We answer that by some additional training, allowing 
paramedical people to perform services. A lot of things are talked about 
being done but very little is being done in making sure that rural 
'Ohio has good nmdical care. 

The last ])oinf is equal o])portunity for government services and I 
point out here /that in 21 counties there is no full-time bureau of un- 
employment services and you have to make an ap])ointinent ns a 
person ^n one of these counties to go in and see about geting a job. 

Now, we have plenty of evidence that there are problems of un- 
emj)1oymetit in rural Ohio and better access to those people who can 
help will be im])ortant. ' , 

One last? point that I make, many niral people say do not make 
rural America a dum])ing giound for the urban glietto problems. We 
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havo got to have a basis on which to accoinmo(hito pooph*. Otherwise 
jWe jusi have massive problems in two areas. Let us biiihl a sound base 
to handle problems befon* we have gobs of new ix^ople that have the 
same frustration that they left in the inner city.. • 
Thank you. 

Senator Humphrey. Thaidc Vou very luuch. We will iiuor|>orate / 
all of the testnnohy in the reconl. * 9 

Mr. Swank. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Rural 
Development, 1 conu» before you today representing 55,000 farm 
families in Ohio to say just as succinctly and bluntly as I know how — 
if we don^t start taking a look at rural America, its problems and 
potentials, in a serious and honest maimer that leads toward solutions 
(with a thought of solving these Issues), we will have on our hands one 
of the most serious domestic problems ever to face our Nation. 

Time is running out, We have the 1970^s to do it. If it isn't done 
then, it could very .well be too late. 

I^t me state at the outset, that we salute you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your committee for taking time to look at our problems, but in the 
same breath to say — many of us feel as though weVe been studied to 
death. We feel rural America has received an abumj^ance of rhetoric 
and a minimum of meaningful action. 

We hope that after you go back to Washington and sift through all 
of this testimony your formula will be: S+FP— R = 2RP. 

For a breakdown of this formula it would be: Study nlus Feasible 
Programing minus Rhetoric equals Rural Programs Douoled. 

So that I might not be accused of being long on rhetoric and short on 
feasible programing, let me flay that our testimonv today is based on 
four main categories — (1) economic development; (2) regional services; 
(3) health; and (4) equity of access to governmental services. 

Let us look at economic develo|)ment first. As trite as it might sound 
we believe that if a man doesn't have a buck in his poc|cet to spend, 
life in this land of opportunity loses its luster. The very key to opening 
up rural America is to open up o|)portunities for rural peoph* to get 
and hold jobs. Thus, to do thLs four keys are important. 

1. VpC.VTlONAL EDUC.\TION AND RETUAINfNG PI^OOUAMS 

W^ithiu a few miles of here is the Pent a Covmty Vocational School, 
which has served trulv as a model and innovation for all of vocational 
education in Ohio. Within 1 year after the establishment of this 
vocational school » the Chrysler Co. located (ft\e of its major stamj)itig 
plants next to this facility. Their toj) executives have said many times 
that their reason for locating in this area was because of the Pent a 
County Vocational School, and its ability to train a |)otential labor 
force. I refer to this situation oidy to say that we need to accelerate 
many times our effort in vocational education. 

We have a massive need in rural areas for retraining j)rogrami^. 
Farmers leaving the land with limited skills must be retramed for a 
better life elsewhere. Forty-five percent of our farmers produce 90 ^ 
|)ercent of our agricvdtural |)roducts, while 55 percent |)ro(Hice but 10 
percent of the farm |)roducts. 

Herein lies a major |)roblem'. Too many farmers are on the farms that 
are not productive enough to support them, thus they mvist seek 
part-time employment elsewhere. Agricvdture is credited with this 
dilemna but in reality it is a problem of society. 
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Wo sugffc^t that the formula for reimbursing local j^diools coiuliicting 
vocational and retraininji; programs be rcv^crsed. That it should bo 
txyo-thirds Federal monovs and ono-thifd local moneys, and even at 
thin ratio we will find it Hard to meet all of our noods. 

The Appalachia program in southern Ohio is an example of the 
testing of what can ha[)pon if a(lditi(mal funds arc made available. 
In all but one instance taxpayers have voted for tho.-^e vocational 
educational facilities, \<h(Te such two-thirds to one-third financing 
occurred. Vocational training costs are more than rural communities 
can bear. 

^ 2. RURAL CREDIT 

One of the most important needs of fanners in the rural community 
in the decade ahead is that of adequate credit for development of 
f)rograinB on the fann and in the rural community. The Federal 
Government needs to gi\e attention to keeping strong credit pro- 
grams available, through such programs as Fanners Home Adminis- 
tration and Fann (Credit Administration for access by farmers. 

The rural community has great nood?i which will demand assistance 
by grants and loans from State and Federal Governments. Thus, we 
recommend that funds be available for programs of pollution control, 
for ansistanco of water and sewer facilities in the rural couununities, 
and for commimity development which will help to^iAtroduce social 
and oconon\^c programs into rural communities, as exemplified in 
701 funds available for adequate planning prograjus. Loaas for in- 
dustrial development in rural communities and the strengthening of 
Rural Electric Administration [)rogrtHns so thai no community is 
lacking in the availability of elect ric^l^ower facilities. 

' 3. IMPORTANCE OF A TOOSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 

Strong rural communities are dependent upon a prosperous agri- 
culture. The records will show that wheroVer farm incomes have 
declined, so have the rural communities. 

In order to retain prosperous agriculture, we believe legislation ii^^ 
needed to provide fanners with the tools to establish price and other 
terms of production and marketing of their products before they are 
produced. Farmers can no longer afford to make a big investment in 
the [)roduction of ahy commodity and then market the commodity 
at a price that is below the cQst of production. 

We believe the Sisic bill, now before the Congress, provides the 
framework for effective bargaining in agriculture. In addition to the 
ability to bargain, we believe farmers should be protected from sec- 
ondary bovcotts which could bankrupt producers of highly perish t^b I e 
commodities such af^ fruits and vegetables. > 

Because of our a;bility to produce, it is important that we continue 
to expand exports of agricultural commodities. Protection from having 
farmers continue to be the innocent victims of dockwo^ers strikes 
an<l other similar situations couhl help materially in this' area. 

^ ' 4. INDUSTRIAL INCENTIVES 

We are hopeful that the Federal Credit Incentiv^e for Industrial 
Development will be meaningful in enticing industry to locate in our 
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rural areas.' We feel, thoii^i, tluit additioiuil iiieeiitive can be just aa 
meaningful such as added assistance in individual industry pollution 
control problems; the making of acce^is roads readily available; in- 
centives for retrrfiuinp programs, and maiiv others. 
The second ij;cncral area is re<!:ional jst^rvic(*s^ 

In Ohio today we have 2,224 official local ^rovernmcnt entities. All 
are charged with varying degiees of rc>p<)n^il)ility for |)r()viding 
services to our citizenry. No way, as our rural society gets more 
com|)lex, do we se<» hiany of these grou|)s coping with the problems 
confronting them. Feeble efforts are being made today with viirying 
degrees of success to develop workable intergoverninent relationshi|)s. 
Ohio has (Hmnc^l^j of governments which to date have proven less than 
8ucces.sful, because of the existing provincialism within various groiips. 
• We also have economic development districts, which to date nave 
been little m(>re than project coordinators for their respective agen- 
cies-be it economic development administration, Appalachia, or 
others. 

We also have a proliferation of planning groups such as regional 
planning commissions; county plaiming commissions; and so forth. 
Niany of these have come about thn ugh Housing and Rural Develo|)- 
ment— 701 fimds. Too many such plans are collecting dust with httle 
visible effort or plan for inifiation. 

Somehow, some wav, we must convince local governments to de- 
velop meaningfid working contracts for joint sponsorship of services 
that can cut across jurisdicti(mal lines. It seems that services such as 
fire protection, road maintenance, anibidancc service, sewer and water, 
police protection, tax collection, health facilities, ami growth planning 
are all things that can best be provided on a regioiuu basis, not nec- 
essarily township or coimty. 

Prototvi)es must be te.sted and successful aspects of them nnist be 
marketed to our local authorities. 

The third area Is health. 

In order to |)rovidc better hgjilth care for people in iiiral ares we 
make two recommendations more health personnel and more em- 
phasis on prevention of illness before it occurs. 

The major personnel need is foi more family physiciai\s \^•hich can 
be |)rovided by establishingdepartments of general practice in medical 
schools, bv incentives* for general practitioners to settle in rural areas 
and i)y allowing trained |)aramedical personnel to |)erform some serv- 
ices now performed oidy hy medical do(*tors'. Improvements in the 
preventive ap|)roach can be established by making mass screening ai\d 
immtmizatioii |)rograms readily available to everyone, by strengtlien- 
ing coimty» State, and Federal departments of health and by strong 
su|)port of the com|)rehensive health |)lanning pro-am. 

A national health care progiam is needed by which every American . 
can have access to (imdity health care regardless of income, which 
should make comprehensive health coverage available to everyone. 
We need a new health care system which makes maximum use of 
strengths of our. |)resent system and which uses government fimds 
jiidiciously. Action shovdd be taken simultaneously to improve the 
organization and delivery of health care and to improve the financing 
of health care. 

•Last, we |)ropose that rural America be given equal opportimity to 
government services. It is no secret but sometimes seems to be a sur- 
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prise to people when they find that rural America in thepast decade 
'haj^ not Deen ^ven the same eauity of access to povemjpent services 
that our more urban America has^ A case in point Is /ur bureau of 
employment services. In 21 rural counties in Ohio there/s no full-time 
bm-eau of omploymont services personnel, or services t^ailable to the 
people. 

According to Dr. Daniel Strut, Director, Rural Manpower Service, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 25 [)ercent of our people live in rural 
counties; 33 percent of our |)overty is in rural areas; but only 16 per- 
cent of the resources of De[)artment of Labor go into this area. 

This is but one o?2ami)le of the many existing discre|)ancies that 
exist Others coidd be sighted in housing, welfare, health, and so forth, 
if time permitted. 

We are not saying that rural America should receive all of the at- 
tention — just give us our [)roportionate share and we'll certainly tee a 
marked improvement, 

Anothei, and final concern that we have is — don't make rural Amer- 
ica a dumping ground for the urban ghetto problems. It worries us 
when we hear people talking about ''a mass exodus" to the rural area. 
We feel there ls greajt j)otential in rural America, but first let us ^et 
our feet on the groimd in coping with existing problems before massive 
efforts are put forth^n transferi ing urban^ problems to rural areas. 

We have appreciatetfthis oi)portunity to present our views and wish 
to invite you back to our great State. 

Senator Humphrey. Mr. Roas, master of the Ohio Grange. 

STATEMENT OF TAMES ROSS, MASTEB, OHIO STATE OBAHOE, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Mr. Ross. Senator Humphrey, it is indeed a pleasure to appear 
before your committee and I am not sure just how you got to cnair 
this committee but they could not have picked a more admirable man 
on rural development than vou, and I congratulate you for chairing 
the subcommittee because i know your knowledge of rural America 
is very great and I commend you for it. 

I am fflad that you have the distinguished (Congressman from thi^ 
area with vou because we certainly hold him in high esteem here in 
the great State of Ohio. 

I assure the lady she will not have to call mv 5 minutes because I 
am not going to read all my testimony. I think that we basicallv 
covered today the major points that are connected with rural devel- 
opment. I think one of them has to be financing. I think one of them 
has to be better roads because we cannot develop rural America if we 
cannot get the people out of them once we get tnem in it. 

I think we have to have better telephone service. We have an 
excellent electrical service now through experience in the REA. We 
have IX terrible communications problem telephonewise. People do not 
have telephones or if they do, they are on a 12-party line or else they 
do not have the service, and it is always out of order. We cannot 
develop any nart of rural Americ6< unless we have a communications 
setup that will work. 

We touched the problem of doctors and I think that is essential if 
we are going to develop rural America, going to have people livirtg 
there, we are going to have to be able to encourage people to go out 
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there and take rare of thorn. We cannot expect them to get on a super 
highway when they are sick in bed and drive 60 miles to a doctor. 

1 think there are t\^) or-* three basic things that I would like to 
share with yoii, I hayei\ad an o|)j)ortiinit\^to have an orientation on 
your proposal on a Rural I)evelo|)ment Bank when 1 was in 
Charleston, W, Va,, and I might say the staff people that came down 
there did an excellent presentation. I think there has been n\w\\ 

t)huming. I commend yoii and the Senators who have sponsored this 
)ill because I know there has been a lot of work on it and 1 think 
that it has merit and can really move forward. 

1 woidd call your attention to only two parts of my written state- 
ment and one of them has to' do with financing. At the bottom, where 
it says we should sup[)ort legislation to provide needed rural financing 
within present programs or enactment of jiew legislation that is 
needed, top of page 2 also that any rural financing plan should be so 
desipried that it meets the financitil needs of rural America and in 
addition provides some sound financial planning. I think you have done 
just that in your rural bank plan. 1 think there are probablv four 
priorities that wo ought to, take a look at. One of them, 1 think high 
priority needs to be placed on development of a long-range statewide 
plan. That has already been mentioned here today, considering 
multicounty markets, and so forth, and I think this is so essential. 

I think. No. 2, we need a high priority on im])roved education, 
training, and healtji and that has already been here and 1 point out 
^■^ some of the outreach program. ^ 
J think, No. 3. we need ^^comprehensive rural development program 
' and that has already been talked about here, aimed at improving the 
physical envinmment and certainly we are going to increase rural 
America as my distinguished colleague, Mr. Swank, has said we have 
got to iU) something about farnl income. This means nonfarm jobs as 
well as on-farm jobs if we are going to enhance it. 

No. 4, 1 think we need a comprehensive program of technical 
assistance to local governments so as to assist them in improving 
their efficiency. These things can work if all of us ^et to work instead 
of talking about it, \^e can do the job but we certamly need to plan to 
go ahead and I appreciate the opportunity of apjiearing before you. 

Senator Humphuey. Congressman I^tta, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Latta. No. 

Senator Humphkey. We will come backtto you, then, Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is James Ross and I am speaking to you today on behalf of nearly 
7(),()()0 grangers here in this Buckeye State. I hold the position of 
master or head of our organization with headquarters at 1031 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

I want to tliank you for the privilege of appearing before you and to 
also commend you, Senator, for holding the.se hearings in several 
States. I am sure that your feelings are the same as mme in that if 
the iMioblerns of rural development are going to he solved, the people 
of rural Amenca imist have the opportimity to express themselves. 

The farmers of Ohio, as well as other rural residents, are concerned, 
' as I am sure the rest of rural Ameri(!a is, with how we proceed with a 
a development |)rogram. 
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One of\tho most iiH()(>rtjuit concerns of the farmer is the importance 
of ugricnlinre to our total economy, and more im()ortant -the need 
for an a(h»4[iatc income. This he has been de()ri\'ed of for a lon^ [)erio(l. 
and 1 ho|)c\|hat the Government will take care of this [)r()hlem first a-, 
a hejj:innm^\t^^^ sound dcvclo])ment pro^rnm. 

J,^ well Vs my or^anizationj helie\e that in order to improve our 
environment A a greatcT incentive coidd he offered in c(J!4iservatioii 

1)ructi('es \\W\m would tiot only help reliev(j our srir[)lus production 
Kit could incr&a>.e farm income and, at the Mime time, he a tremen- 
dous help in a-^urintj: (»lean air and' water which must "he a part of 
American life hoth rural and urhan. 

The (iranofe li'lieves that rural dev^elopment must have hroach^r 
financing as well Vs some hasic staiuhirds of rural iivinf?. I will share 
with you some of\)»'»* delepite action at our recent convention and I 
quote: 

Whereas, there is ttn\(irKcnt nerd for rnorr Hd<'(in-ite rural Mmincing, and 

Whereas, the individual needs of af^riculture, rural housing and rural develop- 
ment should be conpideltod HCi)arately and a> they t.ogether make up the total 
rural eeonojuic j>ictur(': TJljerefore, bo.it 

Reoolvfd, That the Grri^ge lend its rtUi)i>ort to 1 'Rishition which would provide 
the n<*ededfrural financing within pre.-^nt prop^rams or by the enactment of xnwy 
legislation, and; be it further 

Resolved, That any jural fmancing plan be so designed that it nie(».is the financial 
needs of rural America and m addition provides sound financial planning. 

I would also like to State our position with regard to enhancing the 
quality of life in hoth rural and urban places as we look toward popu- 
lation redistributions. In order to have a significant and meanmgful 
rural development program^ we recommend: 

1. \l\%h i)riority should be placed on developing a lonfz-raI^ge, statewide plan 
for devel<.])ment that coni^idersVmulticoimty nuirket centers, an adequate* re- 
Hoiirce base rtnd the desires of lo^al peoph'. Responsibilities for |)Iaiming should 
rest on special appointed committtes. 

2. Fligh priority should also b<* pWed on injprovinj( the education, training, and 
health of rural people. A special nk»d is for outreach programs to work directly 
with low income hard-to-reach faiAilies in both vocational training and liealtli 
care. y 

H. A compn^bon^ive rural de\ ('lopili<'nt program, ainied at improving the phy- 
aicnl environment to encourage the grKwtli of iionfarm jobs, is l)adly needed. lOx- 
amples of need in rural areiis include hi ib ways, the expansion of water and sewage 
facilitii^-" md recreational fji )litie>. \ 

4. A eo'uprehensive program of tectmieal a^^istaiice to Local government is 
needed to a-^-^i^t them in improving th<' (Slli<'i('n('y of routine funelions and in plan- 
ning for orderly growth. 

While we aj^ree Aith the principU-^ of revenue shnrijij^ hack to local 
communities, we also realize that nia\iv of the present j)roposals ^\old(l 
take away many of our basi<' concept^^. One, as an exain[)le, would [)c 
the highway trust fund. We have expm<'U('(Ml what medicare has done 
to social Security and we certainly neml to guard against any (h'teri- 
oration of money needed to maintain\our liighway systems in rural 
Ainericii which are so ^ital in un^y devMo[)nient program. 

We are also (concerned about the T*r(\sident\s pro()osal for the 
realinement of his Cabinet. White he \\m deei(h'd to keep the Secre- 
tary' of Agriculture, he also seeks to takclinany of the Departmcht's 
functions and distribute them to other agencies. This we cannot see. 
The farmer must have a spokesman for ufariculture andMo fragment 
the Department would only further weakeq our ()osition. We (^annot, 
in my opinion, develop rural America wiMiout first improving the 
income of the Nation's farmers. 
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I apin want to thank you for the privilege to j)reseut our thouj?hts 
to this commit tee and I pledjre to you our support in dcvelopinjj a 
sound profjjnim that will not only rebuild ami develop rural America 
but will also enhance the lives of every rural citizen. 

Senator HrMPHuEV. Xow, Mr. Nash, Ohio Fanners Union. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES NASH, STATE DIRECTOR, ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE, OHIO FARMERS UNION, LEIPSIC, OHIO 

Mr. Nash. Senator Humphrey, Congressman l^atta, I am (^harlie 
Nash, the chairman of the ad^isory committee of the Ohio Farmers 
Unioii and director of organization of the Ohio Farmers Union. I am 
a farmer in Putnam (younty, near Leipsic. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I cati assure you that the farmers of Ohio 
endorse, in principle, your efforts in behalf of rural development. 
However, I have just returned from a series of membership meetinj^s — 
most of them in northwestern Ohio — in which we have asked oiir 
members —each of them— to describe the problems they face in their 
own coinmimities. These have been educational meetings— educational 
for me. I will try to summarize what I believe our members have said, 
and interpret its relationship to rural development, as it is bein^ 
discussed by the (^ongress and vSenate, and as it is being translated 
into ieo:islation. 

Our members are saying, loud and clear,^that their most serious 
problem is in their business -farming. It is this business that dominates 
their lives, as well as the economic and social structure of their niral 
coinmimities. 

Our members are saying that until, and unless, this business can 
bcbimproved, nothing else that can be done will save their communities. 

They told us in th(se meetings that they needed property tax relief. 
They need lower interest rates. Thoy need better health care at more 
reasonable prices. They need better schools, inore recreational facili- 
tie> for yo\mg people, higher social security income for their (>lderly, 
extension of rural water >ystems. and other im|)roved commimity 
>(»ryices of a \ ari(Hl natun\ 

But, they say, until -and unless the net farm income situation is 
imj)roved, none of these things can save their communities. 

1 fe(*l that it is necessary to einphasi/c this |)oint becau-e of the 
reports I rea<l from the Washington oflice of the Farmers Union. These 
include reprints from the Coniri'essional Record, news clippings, copies 
of spe<»ch(N l)y Congressmen and vSenutors, and bills introduced. I 
scrarch in vain in (his inforination for reassunince that "rural develop- 
ment" 11^ it is currently being discussed -would deal with the real 
probhMus (if rural America a^ our farnuM's >ee the^e problems. 

In fatt, I amdistrcssed to find that "rural development" um» the 
term in ([uote^ — appears to he designed to -timidate every business in 
rural America exce|)t the biggest one farming. 'Phe "rm-al develop- 
ment" which I have been reading about would, in other words. hel|) 
evervone in nu-al America but farmers. It woifld help farmers indirectly 
perlia|)s, by providing more nonfarm job opportimities. I assure you 
thev i\vO{\ them. But we do not see real "rural development" as only 
helping* farmer^ leave the farm. In truth, they are being /'helped'' 
enough in that direction — by large corporations which dominate and 
destroy their markets, by the squer^ze of rising costs and declining 
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prices, bv hi^h interest rates which have impoverished farmers and 
enriched big banks, by a farm program which does not help the farmer 
produce for the ne^ds of- the market, and by the faihire and'refiisal of 
our legLslotive and executive brunches of government to a(h»([uately 
fund even the farm programs which have been aiithori/.ed. 

To merely provi(h» more jobs for rural people and then more sower 
lines and running water perhaps —does not halt ihLs trend. It might 
even speed it up. 

Our members do not want to leave the farm. They do not want to 
move their families from their rural communities. They want to stay. 
They want their children to stay. 

Senator, I would respectfidly suggest that the new Rural Develop- 
ment (Vedit Bank which has been proposed will have missed its 
• greatest opportunity to fill a need if it merely ])rovides additional 
credit for more industries and community services. Farming is an 
industry. It produces commodities — the most essential in our Na^tion. 
It provides employment — more jobs than any oth^ industry in rural 
America. If we are talking about economic development in rural areas, 
should we not also provade credit young farmers need' to establish, 
expand, and modermze their farming operations at the same time we 
are providing credit fqr other industnes to establish, expand, and 
modernize their operations? 

The sense of what our members have told me, I believe, is that any 
rural development program /enacted into law shoidd state as its central 
purpose the revitalixation of the biggest business in rural America — 
fanning. Its purposes should include a commitment to catch up pro- 
grams to rebuild and re-establish services in rural America which have 
been destroyed and devitalized by our neglect of the central [)roblem. 
These, to be sure, should include ])rograms to create more jobs, and 
credit to make rural communities fill the needs of ])eople. But the 
program must also help farm people stay on farms, and help yotmg 
people see in rural America the opportunities which brought about the 
development of our Nation in the first place. The program, in other 
words, must be geared to the needs of farmers in rural America, not 
nonfarraers. The program must help people stay in agriculture-, not 
get out of it. That, I oelieve, woidd be real rural development. 

I appreciate the opportimity to participate in your hearings. If you 
have questions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you, Mr. Nash, for a very candid 
statement. 

' Now, let me just sort of set the r^'ord straight. There are six sub- 
committees of the Senate Committee on Agricidture and Forestry. 
Five of those are directed toward rural income, farm income and farm 
credit. This is the first time that we have given anv real serious con- 
sideration to things that affect rural families. When vou are out 
there on the job you can be as rich as John D. Rockefeller or Nelson 
or anybody else but if there is not a doctor when you are sick, you are 
in trouble. So, we think there have got to be rural health programs. 
You have got to have good roads and vou have got to have water and 
sewers and it does not make any difference how privately wealthy 
you are, you are not going to get it unless there is a public program, 
and I am for the commodity programs. I am 100 percent of parity 
man. I am for bargaining for farmers as much as I am for bargaining 
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for traile miioiw but 1 think tho Farmers Union is making a serious ^ 
mistake, and I naV this as a very loyal friend, to look upon the rural 
development aspeVt as anvthinec but in the interest of the well-beint: 
of the farm family. J have said in the first place, you start with the 
farm income. You cannot borrow your way mtp nrosjxTity. 

We just passed the S. UHli, a p^atiy e\j)audeil nv\, pasNod by both 
Houses of rouirres-,. I am ^oinjr budt to W aNhiiiglon tomorrovN moni- 
iuir to try to ^et a subcommittee meeting? lo comolcte the work on the 
j^raiu reserve program that passed^he House I am the author of a 
Nimilar bill in the Senate. We do not include that in rural (h«velopiiu'iit 
because that is related direetly to the farm proilm tion, to thi« farm 
income, farm rmirketin^ profrram. 1 am the author of that proposal 
in the Sonate. Also the author of a proposal to ( hanffe from the set- 
aside proj^am to the base acreage nro^ram, things that I tbiidc will 
work. I do not want to get us into the posture of where it i.-. either or. 
W> need both. But I thoroughly agree with you that the essential 
ingredieirt to rural development is inonev. Profit from your produc- 
tion on the farm. That is where we start. No doubt about that. 

But I want to say that unless somebody in that C]ongress starts 
speaking up for you rural people, and they are not all living on farms 
you know, we are talking about |)eople in cities below 35,000 -;-uides 



\ soiAebody sjxMiks up for vou you are going to get run over hke you 
N^iever lived because this (^)ngF^ss today, with 75 percent of the people 
living in cities, with one man, one vote in the House of RepT^^sentatives 
and even with States now becoming more urbiMi, hi elections, really, 
what counts is the number of votes you get, hot the quality^ of votes 
you get. I know. I have been short. I have been on the short end ()f 
those votes. I know what that means ami what I am trying to do with 
this subcommittee is get somebody to say look, .if it is good to have 
clean wat(^ in Minneapolis it is good to have it out where I hve in the 
country and if it is good to put a sewer system in St. Paul, it is good to 
j)Ut it on out there in Marysville Township. 

And I am simply saving that you are not going to keep your kids 
down on the farm or anybody after they have gone tlirough high 
school or 2 years of college and ha\;e found out that there is somethmg 
else. in life besides tilling the soil. You are not going to keep them if 
there are no good schools, good hospitals and any doctors or if the 
roads are no good and if you cannot fiy an airplane. • • i 

This is a different game, a diffm^nt day and age. Money is vita 
to fanning. Anv family ha^ got a little business. Wo-lived in the rui^al 
part of South Dakota, my family, and we were no more pros^^Mous 
than the farmer who walks hi that day. We know that. If he has not 
got it we do not get it. You cannot make moiK^v out of people who do 

not have it. ^ i e i n i * 

I am for rural income, farm income, for thr fanner who tills that 
soil. I am no 90-cent fellow. 1 think he ought to get a ininiimifn of 
$22 for hogs, not the 18, 19 stuff, and I know the price of cattle. -J 
used to say when we sold eggs for so little out there it was hanlly 
worth th(* NVear and tear on tlu^ hen. [Laughter.] . 

Really, wh(^n I stop and think what I pay for eggs at Washington,^ 
^ D.C., 65* cents, 75 cents a dozen, and go home to W^averly and 19 
cent 'gra<le A, super dui)er eggs, with the rooster cac^kling as well as 
the hen every time you got an egg, I know the difference about farm 
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iiicoino l)ut I Want to imike very clear tlint iny ()l)j(»( tivo liere is to 
^et two things, gca tlio prico up on tho soybeuiis, on the milk, whout, 
com, outs, grain sorgluuii. I know thcni all. I have l)0(»n nt the business 
a long time. Get thoin up then* so you get a linng wag(» uiul a little 
profit. 

1 believe in th(» profit sysloiu real good. Aiul then on top of tluit I 
want you to be able to have a little niusie, you kiu)W, a rug on" It he 
floor, a piano in the house and color TV aiul be abl(» to have the llids 
go into town aiul see oiu» of those faiu*y movies aiul tlnit is what^wc* 
nu»an in a sense, to put it franklv about rural (l(»velopruent . 

So we are on th(» ^anu* wave length. I do not think you are really 
scolding nie. I know you r(»ad all that htiiff'l put in the record but I 
agree with you then* are sonu* pe()|)le who have kind of lost. track of 
Mr: Family Farnu^r. v 

Xot tlu^4 man. 1 ^im not a eorpornte nuui ; 12 years on the Committee 
on A^ricidture, 10 year> before thev^ fired lUV out of the (iovenunent, 
now I n^turn by ceciuesi [ went l)ack on the f'onuniltee on Agiicidture. 

I am going to tell you som(»thiug. They really look at you psycho- 
logicajly if you ask to go back on it. Vou know, literally there are no 
yotas then*. Ia-{ us face it. if you want to tak(^ il look lit \\\o ball game, 
in my States of Minnesota, 07, almost 70 pea*ent of the people live in 
the larg(» cities. Forty-fiv(» pcTceiU live* in Mnuieapohs wid St. Paul. When 
1 go out Jhere and hold a hearing on rural developmeiU they say what 
happened to the mayor? He was mayor of Minneapolis. He is out 
talkmg to those fanners now, 

I think it is just justice, that is alL I consider this and yoiir work, 
my work and the Lord's work and I hope he carries a lot of the burdeii 
here. We are going to need, some helf) around here. 

Now, after having liste'iiod to my solihupiy, do you want to rebut? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Nash. The only comment I have to qiake, that voting record 
you sj)oko about is excellent. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you. Your commendations are excel- 
lent. I think there js a— we are on the sanu^ team here on these pro- 
grams and I hope that — by the way, Ohio docs present, may I say, a 
more happy picture in tcpms of cooperation, get ting** objectives done 
in agricultiu'c than some j^l^ces. 1 really mean that most respecjifully 
' wh(»n I s(M» you men b(»re. 1 am very grateful to you. 

Congn^ssnian? Do you want to make a speech, too? 

Mr. 1j.\tta. It is kiiul of late in the <lay. I do want to ask Mr. 
vSwank a (piestion about his statcanent. He j)()ints out that the fMnners 
J'- ' have been inno( ent victims of tlu^ dock strike. How true but bow can 
wo g(»t the Congress to help them. Can yoif give us an answer. 

Mr. Swank. One of the answers is some additiomd legislation, I 
think, some powers in the li^ands of the Pn^sident if that is where it'" 
lodges, simihir lo the Dole bdl or something like that so we can solve 
the dock strike, at h^ast kee]) the products, moviiig, and this one 
piece of legislation ^vhich I imderstand will be heard again in, some 
similar bills would at least get at the problem. There has got tp' be. 
- some better way than to hav(» grain pded up on dirt ancl spoil anJl 
get rained upon, it gets involvecl with our balance-of-paymvnts prob- 
lem. W(^ lose export naarkets forever sometimes. We put farmers out 
of bu.sincss on the west coast because they canmot moVe their i)ro<l- 
ucts, and here we have very few people doing great injury to a great ' 
industry and we are innocent victims as you well say. 
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X()\y, I iust f(M*l (*()iili(l(»iit thcro has to l)(\soiiie additional legisla- 
tion tiiat does not destroy the n(»^otiutiii<]: process l)et\\(UMi' tlie inuii- 
a^(»iiient ulid the workers, l)ut tluit <loes look if it is u |)erisUai)J(* 
product, say eitlier s(»lt it or sniell it. That is \vher(i..A\e are. ^ 

And if yon think al)out httU^ pt^ople, we have littU' people 
ill ajjricidtiire, the faruicr^ uho >.iinply j^ets wIjxmI out. We have <i()t' 
evidence of tliis in this la^t ^ro-around ivhere lie r^iinply <>:ets wiped 
out l)oc.mise lie-cannot luovo tlie proclucts. ^ 

Mr. IiATT\. I need hot tell you this west coast dockf strike has been 
(leVastatln*:: as far as Che farmers' interests are concenied. 

Mr. Swank. .Vnd east coast and ^ulf coast as well. Our grain here 
goes east and- it has to (»ast and out to ports if it is going to, move. 
We lose markets to oth(»r countries and do aot.'^et some of them' back. 

S(»nator tJrMi*HKEVf Thn j)oVt of Dnluth wii^ opened alT the time, 
on tlie (ireati Lakes. Ki^rht tiirougli the (jTreat Luke.s, St. Lawrent(» 
River. Tlien* was tlie l)iggest escape hatch thi^t tlie world^ has ev(»r 
known a^d tliey^did not want to use*it very much for-^spme reason. 
I had to^o to the (jrovernnient to get the Gov(u^^ment-o^^'Iled paiu 
shipp(jd out of the port at Dulutli, trying to transship it by railroad 
out to the west coast w!i(w*e there was a dock strike on. Thpy knew, 
tiiere was a dock strike and I was representing mv Sta-ti*. I went (Jo^v^l 
to W^ishington to fight rliofe for my State and 1 said what is wrong 
with the port of Dulutli, uirgest grain shippiiig port in the world? 
Xot one strik(». ' * 

Yoii want to know what islie trouble is? TJie\' will not bring the^» 
i)i2: siiips •iij) througli tliere l/ec^iusj' there is a little problem thw 
^relates to ttn* maritime, .shipowners. /Fhey do notMike to come up 
tiiroiigh there as nincli as to pick it up at the gulf port.s. I do not 
represent the gulf ports. I represent .(ireat Lakes p'orts and Tani a 
tough ^epresentativ(^ ["told them to g(!t those siiips-up there and quit 
b(*llyachmt!:. Lots of niov(Mnent up ai Duluth-Superior. _ ^ 
- Mr. vSwAXK. . You also liad the ^)Voblem of getting grain freight 
ratios and everything e!s(\ prohibits going, to the 

Senator IIi'MPHKEY. That is anotluT tlung tliat is wrong. That Ls 
wlijit we ought to be cracking down on in part. I agree witii youlliat 
tiiat dos*k strik(» went oii^too long. Tlie Presid(H,it iiad antliority uikUm* 
Taft-Ilarthw to end it. It is a tough jo!). J kijow. lie used it ev(»ntually. 
If he uses it too quickly -if lie does not use it he catdies the 'devil 
some!)ody (dse. . 

/Hut a^hiiri, tlvere are differential rate Ntructures. For exam|.)le, it is 
luon^ expensive to siiijv up and out of Dulutii tJinn ship an()tlier way 
and ] tliiid^ that i> part of tliis wliolc husiuess we an; sulVei:iiiir ni)out in 

* ilgricititural Ain^riciu We have bc(»n (liM'riniinated against. We are 
victims of (lisrj'imination in freight rates hi tiie Soutli for y(»nrs. Tiie 

• naltiMii still reiiiainf^. My dad weni out there i)attliiig fo;- tlu- St. 
Law«'eiice Seaway, the >rcXarv-noughton bill l)efore ihc. '1 mil is how 
l^yV itito it. yV\ Ellis Aniohl, tiie Oovernor of (Georgia fought tlu* 
i^md light. in th^ Midwest and Stnitii have got .soinethhig in com- 
mon and 1 will tell you wdiat^'e have got in common. \ye get rooke'd 
!)v other parts of the country once in a while, in- certain instanc(»s. 
Th(^r(* is no' ea>sy ;inswer. * * • , 

Mr. wSwAN'K. No easy answxT but there has got to be one, else Me 
tu^lplessly stand by. ^ 
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Senator Htjmphrey. A terrible problem. 
Mr. Swank. Temble problem. 

Senator Humphrey. All right. We thank you very, very much. Wo , 
huve another groVp of witnesses and we are just about to the end "of 
our day here. 

Mr. Casarez, we 'welcome you h-ere, and Reverend John Bank, is 
Reverend Bank here? Barry* Sprink. 

We are going to call on you first, Mr. Caiiare^^ then John Bank, . 
and Mr. Sprink. I guess that is the threes in this group. Thank you very 
much. 

We will start with Michael Casarez, executive director of La Raza 
Unida Migrant Labor, and we want to welcome you in particular. We 
^have been hearing a pood deal today about migrant workers. We want 
to get your observations here. 

STATEMENT O F F. M > CASAEEZ, EXECUTIVE'DIEECTOE, LA BAZA 
' ' ' TTNIDA DE OHIO, ^INBLAY, OHIO 

Mr. Casarez. Thank you. Senator and Congressman Latta. 

My name is Mike Casarez. I represent La Raza Unida of Oliio. La 
Raza represents 18 communities in the State of Ohio. Fourteen of them 
are in small towns or rural communities. We also have a development 
program that serves migrants. 

On behalf of La Raza Unida I wish to say we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words about the' migrant worker. As I was conuiis; 
here today and listening to testinionv it strikes me that an old Spanish 
sa,ying applies with regaid to sp<»aking about tlio migrant worker and 
that is **La pregunt* es necia.'\The translation is the ''question is a 
ft^usa/ice.'' (Literally: imprudent.), " 

My testimony that 1 have submitted is skimpy compared t;o that 
provided by others, primarily becailse the problems are so many, 
like saying the question is a nuisance, it boggles my imagination as to 
just what portion of the problems to present to the Committee on 
Rural Development. ' 

In Ohio, when you talk about the plight of the nugrant, one must 
also consicler the plight of the procressonthat processes the farm grown 
food or products and the grower. 

The processor, to increase his profits, must push for mechanization 
ami automation wheraver possible. He needs funds to support research 
and development. He will jneed Federal money to help him accom- 
plish his goal of modernisation, mechanization and automation. 

The flower is faced with new developments, that clearly show that 
mechanical farming will do away with the need for housing stoop 
laborers. In addition, he is faced with the specter of unionized stoop 
laborers and \vith that, increased demands for better wages and 
working conditions and better housing and perhaps even providing 
fringe benefits to, as many people say, ^'these people. 

The migrant worker in Ohio has seen some improvement in housing 
during the past 2 years. Hpwever, for the majority of some 30,00a 
workers that come to northwestern Ohio, plus their families, hous- 
ing i3 still poor. The worker has not seen an increase in his wages 
while still existing in an economy in whi(!h the price of goods and 
services continues to rise.. 



In totii&U) hurventing, the* migrant has seen seven mechanical 
httrvestorn iji - 1969 increase to 74 in 1971. Each machine displaces ^ 
some 60 workrem, 'ac<*ording to my information. Each machine employs 
some 14 workern for a shorter period of time. I understand that the 
mechanical haevosting will use these workers for some 2 or 3 weeks 
CQjiipajed'to 0 or H w eeks to harvest bvliand, - 

Tne migrant worker, one of the. proTblems, not part" of the written 
testiniony, biU 1 understand that the miecrant worker helped to 
harvest 820 million tomato crop in the State of Ohio. this yeat. 
He gbt about one-:foiirth^of that in wages, or around $5 million. The 
migr^mt, according to some State officials in the State of Ohio, , is . 
est4huite(\to leave some 60 to 75 percent of his wages in the community 
in which he works. Jnst a quick estimate, from tomatoes alone, he 
spenit some $3 million here in the State of Ohio. *. 

The puffar beet industry is, for all practical purposes, mecha^iized. 
The pickle indimtry, which I understand is some 5 years new to the 
Siute of Ohio, is already beginning to mechanize. 

In >4hortv the plight of the migrant in Ohio will soon be nonexistant. 
The migrant will be left with two options. One, becoming a ward of 
the bake State in which he lives, and two, pursue happiness in the 
industrial States. Ohio happens to be one of the great industrial ^tat^s 
of thin country. 

For the Senate Committee on Rural Development, this should 
mean legij^lation which facilitates the settling-out process. A lot of 
this han already been covered by people who have testified to yo\i 
today! It means that the migrant worker will have to be included in 
housing plans. He will have to be included in vocational training and 
free services such as hospitalization, year-round clincs that serve 
him, and so on. • 

Those that remain in the migrant stream will continue to need 
services. This shoidd mean that more and better \ise of existing facili- 
ties should be made such as the 1971 project in Fort Campbell, Ky., 
there should be mote of those. I am sure that if my memory serves 
mo right, the United States has closed several military posts during 
the pa.^t 10 yi^ajrs. Many of these — I know that tho National Rifle 
Association has used one of th^se military posts for their yearly exer- 
cises. F think that these facilities could be used for something not as 
militaristic as that but they could be used to serve the migrants as 
thov traverse the country. " . , . . 

Of course, I ha\'e mentioned unionization. La Raza'Unida is not a 
unionization effort in terms of laborers. So we believe that ihe person 
to turn to as far as solutions to the imionizatibn of the farmworker 
should be the leader in the field of imionizing farmworkers, Mr, Ceaaf 
Chavez, and we believe he should be consulted in this area. 

I thank vou for the opportunity to address your committee again 
and if you liave questions I will be happy to try to answer them. 

Senator Humphhey^. Thank voii verv much, ^Ir. Casarcz. I want to 
especially thank you for your tlioughtfid iiaper here. While short it is 
packed with information. , 

We do consult with Cesar Chavez, I want you to know. I am very 
w ell personally acc^uainted with him. He is a tremendous man. 

Mr. Casarez. es. \ 

Senator Humphrey. A tremendous man. We ^nll come back to you. 
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Mr. Cararez. Despite a growinj? awaroness of the plight of the 
mi^ant farmworker and efforts to aid him, in many respcM-ts lys 
situation is •worsening. 

As the Ameriean soeie.ty has become more afHiKHit. the migrant 
worker has drifted further away from the mainstream. This is reflected 
in the fact that his wages hare remained rehitively steady while the 
cost of living has risen shar|)ly. 

While legislation has been passed for improved housing n^gulations, 
enforcement has been lacking. On several oc(»asions, outreach workers 
from La Raza Unida have called on countv sunitarians to inspect 
camps that were obviously below standards, fcven at the l>eginning of , 
the growing season, the oijtreach workers have observed cabins filled 
with flies because screens' were torn or absent; doors that cannot be 
properly latched; and" mattresses that are filthy and torn. Mi^nts 
frequently complain that garbage cans are not emptied, and o\'omo\\\ 

Most migrant children do not receive an adeouate education. There 
are some good efforts being made to remedy this situation, but onlv 
fraction of the total number of children benefit. The fact remains th|i^ 
the families are on the move, even while school is in session; that their" 
enrollment is regarded as only temporary by the school system; and 
that makeshift facilities are used as classrooms for the few weeks that 
the migrant children are enrolled. For example, in September of this 
year, one of our outreach workers discovered that one school system 
had fiome 30 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade migrant children in^ a 
garage that was serving as a temporary ^assroom. The local elemen- 
tary schools were, in fa(*t, already overcrowded. 

The problem of ediKration cannot be separated from the nrohlem 
of child labor. Many migrant youth are truant because tliey are 
working irt the fields during school hours. The parents do not send 
the children to school because they need the added income that the 
children bring in. The crew leaders p:et their [)ercentage on the wages 
miid for child labor. The grower is interested in getting th(* crop 
harvested as (piickly as [)ossible, and welcomes a few extra hands. 
In defense, the growlers have told us that they cannot be responsible 
If the parents take their ( hildren into the JiehL Regardless of who 
is to blame, enforcement is, again, lax and the practice continues. 

-Probably the biggest single* problem facing the migrant is, that 
the very existence oF hi^ oct'U[)ation is threatened bv mechanization. 
No legislation or enforcement can address this problem aclecjiirfitely. 

This year abbut 74 mechanical harvestors were used for the tomato 
erof) in northwest Ohio, whereas there were only seven .in 1969. 
Tomatoes, corn, sugar beets and cucumbers --pickles — are all planted 
by machine. Torn a'tel sugar beets are harvcst(»d almost entirely by 
machine. 

The October issue of 0[)portunity, a publication of tfie Office of 
Economic Opportunity, describes the promemu^well: 

Since* 1965, agricultural inochaiiization hasvfcrowii to the point when* most of 
Michigan's 30 crops can be hurve^t<»d by machine. Blnel)«rrieH, asparagti;;;, sugar 
boets aucL^natoos are being picked mechanically. Chorrios, of which 80 percent 
of the world's crop are grown in the ntate, are mostly picked by machine. They 
are even working on machines to harvest soft fniits such as' peaches, phun.s, 
grapes and strawberries, and developing substitiites for crops which are too 
difficult to mechanize. The tomato, for example, is too soft and pulpy to be 
picked by iron. So they are experimenting on a tougher tomato that is more 
square than round to fit the machine, according to Shrift. 
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One" KrowiT in wf-^ttTii Michii^iiii U tctirinii <ii)\\ ii nil the nhucks he u-t'd to 
h()us<» miRrantH in to plant a<i(iitionul jkti'h of cucunitxTs. He's plnntiuK SM) acrrn 
in all and hiring onr migrant worki't to rnn his macliitH'. . . . Tin- machine will 
only harvrnt onr en*!) b(»caiLM* it d<*stroys thr vines, wluTcas lumd labor ciin j^i't 
more than on(f vut\), A lot of ^»r<»\vrH nrr willintz to take thi^ kind of htss. Thvy 
profrr it to juittinj^ up with nu^rantN, luMisinjr thr/ri "ind pdviiij; thcni an tidccpiatr 

The roMiilt: Only 'Mi mvn arc n(»\v lirrdcd instead of 'M){) to harvest many (rops, 
naid Shrift. But the nuf^rant is ^till Comint^ here looking* for work and .state asenri**?' 
an» predictinf^ that there will he 16, ()()() here trhis simiiu'T without job.s^ 

While th(» iKM^d for farm labor will not be entirely (eliminated, 
{growers liaV(» Ixmmi usin<4 iii(r(»asin^ tmmbcrs of local labor to work on 
the ti(»vv (»(iiii[)inont. Somo have stat(Ml that (hey will not iis(» mis:rants 
after a few inorc^ years. 

Although some migrants |jre well aware of iiw .situiition they face, 
many more imist bo mach* awaro, This is evident from th(» fact that 
oaeh yc^ar, more ''ffeew'heelers," wlio (h) not hav(» any commitment 
for omj)loyment, come to Ohio hoping to obtain fann work. Some 
siiecood; many do not. (See attached letter from th(» Ohio Bureau of 
Em|)loym(ent S(Tvices.) They clearly must ev(*^ntnally choose bet^w een 
adapting to industrial em|)loyment, probably outside of their liorne 
States, or becoming w ards of jJie State because their oecupation Nvill 
, Be "(bad". } 

' ... Therefore, the emphasis of fi/ture legishition for the mip^rant shoidd 
ho to facihtato the process of settling-out. A very important as|)ectof 
thrs is to proviijo for opportunities to learn new marketable skills. 

Housing is a critical problem for thos(» who are settling-out now. 
Future |)lanning for urban housing must tak(* into account tlie influx 
of the rural poor to tin* citi«>^. In a titoadc^r vi(»w, the mignuit will be 
eventually faced wjth the muftitiuh* of problems facing wvhtiw 
poj)idation. 
rhtmkyou. 

(The attachment to the statement \k as follows:) 

I Coi.UMBi's, Ohio, Jwif/ i.?. /y7/. 

MIGCEI^ CAflAHEZ, 

La Raza Vnlda, 
Findiay, Ohio, 

Deah Mb. ('ASAiiEz: As per your request, via tele;)h()ne, July 20. H)7(), for 
information in regards to the farm labor situation in relation to the mlgrant.s, I 
have obtained the foHoWing rro;n Franlc Killien : 

a. The job market for the mi^nts is pretty much in balance throughout 
the state of Ohio. Any shortages reported are small and are easily handled 
locally and most of the labor has been contracted in advance. Coianiit meats 
by farmers and the migrants have been suitably mett 

b. However, there are a number of Free-wheelers here In Ohio as well as 
in other states. This has resulted through various reasons. The main one 
being the increased me<ihanizati6n In the harvesting of cherries in Michigan. 
Xlnety^flve percent of the harvest Is being accomplished in such a mannei*. 
This caused' amexcess of workers with no work on hand and with the alter- 
native of ^waitfrig for the tomato season to begin, which will be from a week 
and a half to two weeks away. It is difficult to maintain track of these 
people, therefore' we cannot give you any appimi^ate figures. 

If we can be of any further help, feel free to matS^t us. 
Sincerely, / 

\ Delia VoRHAUEn, 
Mif/ranl Specialist Supervisor, 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Sarvicf fi, 



Sena^tor Humphrey, Rev, John Bank. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. JOHN BANK, DIEECTOR, REGIONAL OFFICE 
FOR SOUTHERN OHIO AND KENTUCKY, UNITED FARM WORKERS 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, AFL-CIO, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Afr. M.WK. Seiijitor Iluinplm'V, Con^xn^-^sinMn Latta, my naino is 
I{ov. Jolm Rank and I am tho director of tho United Farm Workei*s 
Or^raiiizin^r Committee, AFL CIO, He^xional Office for Soutliern Oliio 
and Kentuoky. I am a Koman f^itliolir prient of the diocese of Youn^rs- 
town and a member of tlie National Farm Worker Ministry. My office 
is located at 1015 Vine Street, room ^rlil Cincinnati, Ohio 4r)2(V2. 

I would Hke to address myself to one asjxM t of rnnil develo])ment — 
rural (levelo})ment in agriculture throti^h unioni/.ation that Mike 
('usarez refer ml to. 

As ! speak to this suhcommittee hearinir, hills to povern un ioniza- 
tion in apricultun* are heinp proposed in n dozen States hy aprihusiness 
spokesmen. Tndi^renons farm labor orp;anizinfr is occurring in every 
farm State. The United Farm Workers Orpanizinjr Committee, AFI^ 
CIO, ImsiMl 'u\ K(vne, Calif,, is conductinfr « national drive to unionize 
over a million of this Nation's farmworkers. 

It i^? my contention that unionization in afrriculture ])rovides an 
opportunity for growth and develojHuent for fa nn workers, for the 
rural conununities in which they live and work, and for the industry 
that depends on their lahor. 

On July 29,' 1070, John (riumarra, Jr,, s])okesman for the Delano. 
Calif., growers in res])onse to Cesar Chavez' remarlcs at the contract 
si;rniii^ session which ended the 5-yeiir jrrape strike and boycott, that 
e\ ervbodv has heard about, said : 

Wo, t<K), nro tinppy that peacp now will come to this valley. This hns been n 
mutnnl victory. The rnnrhes will have peace and the farm workers wlU have 
hlKlier \vuKef5 and lietter worltlnR oonditiona Now, nfi n rostilt of onr neKOtintionP 
i\tu\ this new contract, we anticipate a new era In the valley In which the 
Mtmijrth of the nnitm and the ability of the ranches to fjrow crops will enable 

ii.M to Ket bettiNp prices for our products so that you may pet better wajpps.* 

(» 

A month earlier, Ilctll is Roberts, who fanns 48,000 acres in Cali- 
forniaVSan Joaquin Valley and had heen a stanch opponent of Chavez 
and the Knited Farm Workers Or^ranizin^ (V)mmittee, AFT^(^I(). 
signed a contract with the union after a strike halt(»d the peach harvest 
on f)Mc f)f his ranches in Fi*esno Countv. Hohei'ts called his decision to 
H*rn a c'()ntrai;t-^^H4il'FW()C, AFF^C^IO, , . onr of the hardest 
tinners I have/ever haotodo." ^ 

It ivpreseijted a l)i;r,eknup:e in his own thinking ahout Chavez and 
the union. TPjc contrac^t \wis signed in spite of many calls from other 
farmei-8 in tliAarea ur^inir wlm not tosi^n, 

*^In the en« I just followed my own judgment/' he said. After I 
^ot ac(|uaiiit^d with Chave^ and some of the other people in the union, 
T found t)ivnrto he sincere. I learned to like Chavez and a lot of things 
we luul hcen told ahout these* peo])le were not true. 

'*It will he ^rogd for the country if a^ricultuiv is un iconized. T think 
it was Henry Ford who said it made the country when industry was 
unionized, because, with Inp:1ier wa^res, the workei's could afford to 

I ri»»l » nn Rooorfl. Tlniridny. .Ttily :iO. 1071. No ni. 
"Why Thpr Slcnf^l With tUf Union Uoll!** I<obprt»»." by Hun Unrlry. Th«' Fnrm 
Qmirtprly, Sfi)tfmbi»r Ootnhor 1070. 
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liny cars thipy weiv making. The same would l«itnit» with frnits and 
vefi^tables and l)eef and other foods." Roberts said.^ 

The creation of a strong union, responsive to the needs of its mem- 
bers, is already bringing development to the farmworkers who worjc 
under UFWOr, AFlu--Ol(), contracts. My pivo<Tupation in thij^ t^ti- 
liiony will be the development of rui*al people through uuioniz-atiou 
in aginculture. 

Unionization will end child labor in agriculture. According to the - 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee- on Migratory Labor, 800,000 childi-eu ai*e 
employed in agricultui'e, comprising an estimated one-thini or one- 
fourth of the agricultural labor force. This data is reflected in Ohio 
where for 4 yeare strai^ht^ inchidinc the fall of 1970, Ohio had 
the most violations of existing child labor lawn 'in the countrv. Al- 
though stricter enforcement of the law by the Department of t^abor 
this past season has reduced the number of violations, child labor in 
Ohio agriculture continues. This past September 25, 1971, I, along 
with membere of the Cincinnati Citizens for United Farm VVorkei-s, 
watched a lO-year-old girl, a young Chicaiio, harvesting tomat-oes on 
a farm near Findlay, Ohio. The child was workinc a 7 a.m.-7 p.n^ 
day .filling 33-pound hampers of tomatoes ana carrying these 
hampere to the edge of a field whon» they \yl*re loaded onto a truck. 
Iler piece-rate wage was 19 cents per hamper, about ft7 cents i)er hour. 

Child labor in agriculture is the antithesis of child development. It 
is detrimental to the child's physical, psychological, and educational 
growth. And that is proven beyond a doubt. In January the Agricul- 
tural Child Labor Act, H.R. 10499, should reach the floor of Congivss. 
Ohioans, some of whom are present, have contributed substantial testi- 
mony to the hearings on H,R. 10499. Concerning this bill, which would 
eliminate the employment of children below age. 14, the administrator 
of the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services told me, "This bill, if 
passed, would surely help the farm accident rate of minora. We have 
many children killed or maimed on farm tractors and other types of 
farm machinery every year. Ohio law permits minors of any age to 
operate farm tractors." 

I think it is ludicrous to imagine an auto worker taking his entire 
family to the plant each day to sui>plement his wage. Yet, in Ohio's to- 
mato and vegetable harvests, whole families must work to put together 
a living wage. The difference of course, lies in the auto worker's union 
wftge as oi)posed to the farmworker's powerlessness to negotiate a liv- 
ing wage. » 

Unionization in agriculture will provide the higher wages farm - 
workei-8 need for survival. The U.S. Department of Labor estimates 
that the average annual wage for a farmworker family of four is 
$2,700. This afternoon I've been listening to members of the agricul- 
tural leaderehiti — the Farm Btireafi and others — talk about money. I 
tfiiiik this is or cjoncorn. A farmworker cannot make it anvwliore on 
$2,700 a year as a family income. . 

The same Department estimates that if farmwm'ker wa^s were 
douloled and the full increase passed on to'the consumer, this would 
increase the price of a head of lettuce by a penny or two, a dozen or- 
anges by a penny m two, or a stalk of celery by a ])enn v or two. Wo can 
certainly afford'^to pay that. We have been demanding through the 

" 0 Ibid.. 
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T^FWOC a one-fifth incroaso in wagos.^^'ow all of our contracts call 
for over $2 per hour plus incentive wages. 

Although migrant farmworkers are employed in more than 30 coun- 
ties in Ohio, organized health services are offered in only 14 counties. 
Farmworkei^ in rural Ohio have no modical insurance. One of jOhiois 
leading vegetable banners told me in Febiiiary bf a Texas faniilv he^ 

>i'(H*niited in the 1970 season that worked all season tb pay for thelios- 
|)ital bill incurred when a boy in the family, upon arriving in Ohio, 
had an emergency appendectomv. Tljat outrages^me and yet thfe is the 
testimony given to me by one of Ohio's farmers. 

One of the recommendations of the Ohio State Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights m^de after public hearings held by OSXC on Octo- 
ber 28, 1068, was that growere, migrants, and governmental representa- 
tives develop at least minimal hospitalization plans for migrant 
farmworkers. Three yearn later nothing has been done about this rec- 
ommendation, and tlie State's 35,000 to 40,000 farmworkers have^no 
hospitalization. 

To me^t the needs of Califonua farmworkers, every T'^FWOC, 
AFT^nO, contract entitles workers to the Robert 1^. Kennedy Memo- 
rial Medical Plan. The plan, fimded bv 10 cents per man hour by the 

rffrowi?r*s. cares for the health needs of thejarmworker and his family. 
N The ILS. Public Health Servicgjestiifiates that,, while other Amer- 
icans can look forward to over ^Oyears as a life expectancy, the farm- 
worker's life exi)ectancv is 0^1/49 yeare. Maternal mortality and child 
mortality at birth are Iboth 120 percent higher for farmworker than ^ 
the national average. Influenza and pneumonia run 200 percent higher 
than tlie national average. The accident rate for farmworkers is 300 
percent lii^rher than for other U.S. workers. 

.Vccording to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
800 people a year are frttally poisoned by pesticides throughout the 
country; Thousands of farniworkers experience daily symptoms of 
pesticide poisoning which include dermatitis, rashes,* eye irritations, 
niiusea. vomitinp. fatigue, excessive sweating, headaches, double vision, 
dizziness, skin irritations, difficulty in breathinj!?, loss of fingernails, 
n(M*\ ou<n(»Sf5. insonmin. hleedinjj iioses, and diarrliea. 

All contracts signed hv T^FWOC, AFT^CIO, contain a health and 
safety section that estahlislies a T^nion Health and Safety Committee 
to formulate policies for tlie use of economic poisons, protective gar- 
ments, materials, tools'and equipment, and sanitary conditions. Cer- 
tain hard jierticides are totally banned. For example, TTFWOC's 
cnnti-iu't witli filter Ilnt^vc'^t. the Nation's Xo. 1 lettuce* grower, 
states: '%i-D. 2,4 5T, DDT. DDD, jVldrin, Dieldrin, and Endrin 
sliall not be used." 

Such liard pesticides are hnrmful not only to fieldworkers hut also 
to consumers, ^fany pesticides, not water-soluble, cannot be washed off 
the fruit or vegetal)les and so build np within the fatty tissues of our 
bodies. Ecol6gists are also gathering extensive evidence on the danger 
of pesticides and herbicides for the environment. Union contracts pro- 
moted hy FF woe are banning pesticides and hferbicides still used on 
5<ome lettuce fields in the Sali nas Valley but prohibited in Vietnam. 

Unionization through a UFWOC contract provides a new system of 
job security for the "workers. They no linger nave to deal with the 
exploitative labor contractor system or depend on their personal pull 
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• with foremen or growei-s for jobs. Under union contract they are hired 
on a seniority basis from the union hiring hall. This provision pro- 
vides for stability in einplovment. Farmworkers are also given, for the 
first time, a procedure for fiandling grievances when they work under 
contract. 

i'nionization has ^Mvcn thc furniworkiM' inoro dcvclopinoiit in inoiv 
areas than all the legislation and welfare programs designed for his 
benefit. He is now oxmM i(Mu ing a stability that he has never known, 
(irape workei-s in California ai*c taking mot in conununities, where 
thev wcj*e merely visitoi-s before. Their children are staving in school. 

j4()ine may say that the appearance of unions on farms in Ohio 
would immediately bring on mechanical harvesting of tomatoes and 
vegetables. This is not necessarily true. In fact, according to a report 
presented to the Governor's Committee Studying Migrant hahov on 
May 17, 1971, ''Although mechanical harvesting of tomatoes is caus- 
ing and will continue to cause adjustments in the seasonal labor used 

* by farmers in noillnvest Ohio, to date, the effect of mexjhanical har- 
vesting upon the number of seasonal laborei-s needed has not been 
great. * * > . 

The report offei's five reasons for the slower acceptance of mechani- 
cal harvesting of processing tomatoes in Ohio than in other States. 
Tbe.se aiv: (1) A umre reliable labor force: ('2) slower development 
of varieties adopted to mecheanical harvestinff; (3) a shorter har- 
vesting season; (4) moi-e weather risk during the harvest season: (5) 
less empha-sis given to mechanical harvesting by the industry.^ 

I believ^c that unionization of the Ohio tomato harvesters would 
strengthen the reliable lalmr force, without necessarily forcing the 
(M)st of hand luirvesting out of range. Unionization could help work 
out ah industrywide approach to mechanization that would provide a 
source of labor for work on m<Thanical Harvesters, as well as a retrain- 
ing of those field hands who would be replaced. 

Th(» alternative to an industrywide ap[)roach to mechanization is 
detrinuMital to rural developmerit. Haphazard or sudden mechanizn- 
tion would simply force farniworkei*s -into the city ghettoes, where 
they would be further vietiinizcd by poverty and by unrmployiiient. 
aiui wh(»re thcv would burden ^rovenunent rather than eontributv to it. 

.VIerhnni/.ation is good when it frees men from brutal and degrading 
work, l^ut the workeis who helped build Ohio agri-business and 
created the wealtli nee<led to finanee autouuition deserve a share in its 
benefits. 

It is my eonvietioii that the solution to the problems of fann- 
workers have achieved organized strength and bargaining power. Once 
this is attained farmworlcers will exf)ericnce remarkable development. 
Their development, derived from unionization, wijl positively influ- 
eiK'e the rural conmumities, in which they live and work and the indus- 
try which they strive to expand. 

Senator irrMPrinEY. Reverend Bank, I want to thank you very 
nnich. This is a subject that does not get very much ventilation, as you 
know, unless we have hearings like this. 

My colleague. Senator Mondale, is the chairman, as you have men- 
ti(me(U of the Migratory Committee and I used to be when I was in 

* Mechnnloal Hnrve.stlnff of Procrsplnff Tomatoes In Ohio nnrt ImpllrntlonR on thp 
Demand for Senponal Labor/' a paper nresented to Govprnor's committee fltudyinc migrant 
labor by Paul L. Wrlffht, area extenpion agent, farm m'annffement, May 17. 1071. 
0 Ibid. 
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the Semite. We opeiiod the hearings ui 1949 on this very subjeo^ and 
th(Me has becMi all too little progress made over the years, all too Uttle. 

The conditions under which some of these workers live were just 
intolerable and I am grateful to you for presenting your point of view. 
It is a point (jf view with which »1 have considerable sympathy, I think, 
as you Know. 

I think these workers are s<5rely underpaid and all too often are 
victims of the kind of employment problems that no one else would 
tolerate. ^ . ^ 

We have witli-us Mr. Barry L. Sprink, Executive Director, WSOS, 
Coninmnity AQtian Commission, Inc. We are happy you are here. W^ 
want to hear your testimony. * 

STATEMEKT of BARRY L SPRINK, EXECTJTIVE DIRECTOR, W80S, 
, COMMUNITY ACTION COMMISSION, FREMONT, OHIO 

^ Mr. Sprixk. Tliank you very much, Senator Humplirey. Congivss- 
nian Latta. 

-^Today ouV rural j)oor are faced with a bleak future. Little hope is 
seen unless a commitment on the national level develops. For a while 
there seenled to be a glimmei^of hope with the enactment of the poverty 
program. For a short time, thej^oor in America felt that there was a 
possibility tho^^ things would get better. But our rural poor have to a 
large extent been left out. 

What I am referring to basically with the enactment of the poverty 
program and we talk about statistics and I have heard this all after- 
noon, statistics being thrown forward, I do not like to d^al with sta- 
tistics in that imverty is such a personal thing and it hurts people on 
the very basic level, survival level, and for a short ]^riod of time, in the 
mid sixties, we began to see a decline in actual statistics, percentage- 
wise, in numbers of people who were at the poverty guidehne level or 
below. Now this trend \\\ the late sixties and early seventies is picking 
up s])eed again. Our unemplovment rate is rising again. The short cool- 
. ing off that we had with the /ree/.e the Preisident put on has had a cool- 
ing off effe(*t for about a month. But in rural America, I am talking 
nhont the pool* people, we are talking about almost half — 48 percent of 
all l)oor people live in rural areas. This is the frightening fact to me. 

Seventy-five percent of all the moneys go rnto the urban areas to 
he)]) por)r peo])le. It does not go out. yon know.* on an c(|nal basis. The 
iiuuinity in the system is givin*:: it to the cities when halt af our. pe(H)le 
are living in the rural areas. I nm talking about people tK'at- -well. I 
relate to it in my testimony here; 20 percent are elderly. Of all tlie 
people we are referring to, theiv are 26,700,000 pe6ple who are at or 
below tli(» [mverty gni choline, and then the connth^ss iifillions wlu) are 
just above tli(^ ])overty guideline. 

To say a family of four who is existing on $4,400 or $4,800 or $5,0^)0, 
that is not to say that family is a well-to-do familv. They are poor. 

WIkU I am saying, and it has been said by 4^he *p:entlcnjan l)efore 
inc. the areas that we neerl help in in rural areiift are very siujple, four 
basic areas. There are njnnerons areaft we could talk about but^ gen- 
erallv, we are talking about housing, ehiplovment. education, and 
health. . - * * ^ ^ 

Now. stalling out with the housing, in the rairal area "we hav^(» iio" 
housing type of authority. Any liousing developed has to be donfe by a 
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nonprofit orpmization. Most of these have to have seed inonoy to do- 
velop the housinff to bting in a packager and dovolop the prcw^'am ver- 
sus your larp:e metropolitan areas where you htfve your — and I am not 
knoekln;: tlje inetropolitan ai^eas. Tliey have tlieir pmhiems, too, and 
every pniny they «ret is needed. What T am saying is moi^e has to be 
di'Veloned and it has to Ik» developed on a more equal basis. 

In the Iionsin;: area speeitically, you take any one of your h)eal 
iie\vs|)apei*s. pick theni up and h)ok at the lunnher of ads for apart- 
ments or hou.ses for rent. These* are not houses which are available to 
low-income ])eople. Those that are available to low-income people are 
nsiuilly the ones tliat tlie landlords will not put any moi*e money into 
l)(»canKe tlie repaii's would co.st more than what the ho\ise is worth. And 
this is wliat we are talking about in our migrant labor. When a pereon 
is trvinp to settle down into the counnmiity, he comes to Ohio and, 
you know, I think of Ohio as really a melting pot. W^e have p^ot a lot 
of people here from all over the world, all over the country. b\it 
everybody who comes to Oliio initially is a foreip^ner from that State, 
fnHM ()ur Stato. So the migrants who come here and settle, yon kiiow, 
are just !ikr evcrybrtdy else who has come to '^)hio and settled but 
what has Iiappened is, we drop our money— you know, $»5 million of 
wlnit thev earn is spent ri^liHwl? locally and then it says, as I have 
heard said today, tluit they become a drain on society. 

We^use the usefulness of a poup of people and then when that use- 
ful n<'ss is done, tiien ti»ey are of no more benefit to us. They becom^> a 
dra;r. 

I say we hav(' a responsibility to people. If we are ffoin^ to use 
pt^oplc; and this is what is happening, cxploitation^of a p^roup of people 
from other areas— education. 

I believe in the chicano, in the black, their cultural backgrounds. 
There is much that can be gained to teach us and to help \is understand 
(»a< h otiier, but I tliink our society is not geared this way. We will use' 
what we want and then drop it. 

You know, we study in history, look it over, who do we identify with 
as a i hicano^ Who can a chicano child identify with when he is in the 
school .systemff A bandido. This is the implication that is taught in 
school of a Mexican-American. There is very little literature, very lit- 
tle, <roo<l to identify with the good things tde chicano community has 
given to us. * 

The farm labor movement has helped just as years ago AFL-CIO 
and other aivas of buildings and industry they helped to get this co\in- 
try going. It is going through the same stages now. 

We go into health. It has already been talked about, and the insur- 
ance. It is amazing to me that you will have the large companies that 
hav(» ii»surance programs for their employees and then we turn around 
and we have a large segmejnt of our commimity, the poor, not neces- 
sarily tbe chicanos or the migrant laborers, but just poor people who 
#ork for hourly wages jare not covered by any kind of in.surance. This 
is what I am talking about as a national commitment and only on a 
national commitment can it be done because if it is tried on the local 
level we .<ee over and over again it does not happen. 

What I have heard today also tallcing about revenue sharing, filt^iei:^ 
ing this downj the people wha are actually concerned are not goinglo 
l)e. involved in this. Tliey ane not the ones that are being heard, to sjfy, 
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J^ou know, what their needs are. Many times it ends up at a hi^er 
. eveL I see this is what their need i$ instead of listening to some of the 
^eopl^ who actually are suffering the problem* 
My time is up. 

Senator HtTMPHREY. Your testimony is very helpful. I wanted to 
hear you testify today because when we talk rural development I do 
not want to end up just talking about factories and streets and sewers. 
We are talkuig about people, an awful lot of people, a lot of people 
that do not ^t a break in life. jS^d ypu cannot have any development 
if you do not talk people. 

1 wont very much to express m;^tijanks to the three witnesses who 
liave.talked to us about people. I lAipft just ask, what is the goin^ wage 
for the migratoiy workers, let us say in a tomato field? You said you 
had about 

• Mr. Cabarez. I was surprised to hear some people were getting 19 
ismts a hamper. I believe the going wage was closer to 151A cents a 
hamper this year and I think some 20 years ago it was around 13 cents 
a hamper. 

' Mr. Latta. May I interject here? I^t me sa^^ that I picked toma- 
toes as a yojin^ pei-son in Wood County. I fpc<»rved 6 cents a hamper. 
That was not too much more than 20 yoni-s a<ro. I would say that this 
last year in noi^thwostorn Ohio, pickoi-s wore paid 17 or 18 cents. The 
rovoivnd indicated 10 C(Mits. I do not know of any paying 19 cents but 
tqiiybe tlj&n»^W(>re sonu*. If yon ^jot down to 1^ cents that wonld not be 
tolerable. » 

Arr. ^"Iakiarez. Tt started at that aboiit 20 yeai*s a<ro. I believe it is 
about lf)i^. We have a iiian in the audience from the Employment 
Service wfio probably can tfive ns some fignivs. 

JSeViator HrMPHREY. ^Vhat does that add up to, let us say, on an 
H-lioiir day? 

ytw Ca8ARE35. It depends on your health and your ability to pick. 
It has b^en debated 3 vears in Onio whether a man averages 90 or 100 
liampei-s per day. or whether he can actually, if he is not lazy, pick 200 
hampers a day. There seems to be a debate on that. Most people would 
Hay it is less than lOOliampei-s. 

Senator HrMPiruK v. It is seasonal woi k. 

Mr. Casarez. Yes. 

Senator Hi'mpiuiey. j^et us say he u'ould make a maxinnim of $30. 
Really go-gettere, barii burners, working 8 houi*s a day, 15 cents a 
lianiper, it would be an average of 16 cents. Say he picks 300 hampers. 

Mr. Cararez. 200 hampers is the maximum. 

Senator Hi m pure v. $3f) a day. How many days does lie j^et to wnik 
like that? He does not work on days that it rains too much; does he? 

Mr. Casarez. Xo. ' v 

Senator Hi mphrev. Does he get paid for thos(^ davs? 

Mr. Cabarez. He probably does Hot work more tlian 6 days in a 
season M that rat^ because it is also aff(*cted by the volimie that is on 
the plant, the acreage, including the first 2 or 3 weeks that are — where 
they need to get started on production. 

In other words, it would be closer to 90 or 100 hampers at the 16 or 
18 cents he gets. ^Vh-en it rains he doe^ not get paid at all. And when 
the nickinpj becomes very thin toward the end of the season, the farm- 
worker has no compensation. He can got out and spend the whole day 
and maybe make $10 or $15. ^ , 
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liesides, thoro is iiu illegal retainer fee that sometimes is held. The 
farmer calls it a bonus. Tliat means if he stays to the end of the season 
he gets a penny and a half more for each hamper he picks. If he does 
not stay to the end of the season, end of OctoW, first of November, 
t lien he forgets that. 

This, of course, forces him to keep his cliildren out of school, awAv 
from the school that they would attend di>rin^' the year. They would 
ojo to s^'hool here in Ohio, then jj:o back to Texas, \vfii( h is where most 
of tlie migrants nrc froni, aiul begin school there in Novenaber some- 
time. Then, of course, the farmer tries to brino; him to the State as 
(^irly as he needs them at the end of Apnl or mavbe the huddle of 
May at the latest, a<:uin disrupting the child's m'IiooI year at that end. 
So we wonder why farmworker children drop out of school and get 
trapped in the farmworker stream. 

Sfnator Ht^MPHUKv. Well, I am very pleaded we hate had this 
testnnony. You know, om* Span^sh-spcMkin<r Americans are very 
proud people and in my limited experience with them, and it has been 
regret tal)ly more limited than I woidd want. I think that it is fair to 
say that they liave been very much neglected people by Ciovenunent 
programs. Really, it is pitiful. And I think tliere is an awakening 
among GovernnuMit jwople but it is too ^low, and again I see 
von know, I have supported organi/.ing, tlie right of collective barfjjain- 
ing. It is one of the ways - you caniu)t wait for govoniment sometimes. 
Von just have to do it yourself. I thiidc that the coiinuunity ought 
to wake up, I mean not this comnuniity only l)ut the whole national 
conuuunity, tliat the (Miicano, Me.xican-American. S[)anish-speaking 
American, is not |j:oin|2: to take*it any ionj^er. They are really demanding 
their rights. 

Nfr. ("asahkz. If r may, an example of the area of greatest need 
for the Sj)anisli-speakin<i: is the miffrant worker. The OEO Aligraiit 
Division luts an annual l)ud<i:et of some million. I understand it 
takes some $40 million to continue the war in Vietnam. You know, 
tneoretically 

Senator Hr.MPHUEV. A day. 
' Mr. ('as.\hkz. a day. If they aivej/us you know, you could run 
the OEO Nlifjni^it Division for ;ir)^mirs with the funding level they 
liave nglit nowTrxthink (^iiuinnati probably has more' tlnm that or 
at)out half tliat, pr(>H^ibly 'aronrnl $15 milhon, in OEO-related funds 
f()r that an^a.'Tlie Nii^ant Division, it i^ ridicidous. 

Senator HwMPHUKY. Gentlemen, I am jroinir to/Csee that this 
testimony gets to Scmator Adlai , Stevenson, the chairman of the 
subcommittee. We will extnact this teNtinu)ny and p't it 'to^Uie 
>Ii(^ratory Labor Conmnttee. lie has taken over from ScnRt'or? 
Mondale, as you know. ^ 

I want to thank you very much.- I wisH we coidd talk more. Uut 
we have got to fjet on. 

Mr. SpRiNK. Today our nu'al |)oor are faced with a bleak future. 
Ijittle hope is seen imless a conunitment'on tlw* mitional level develops. 
For a while there seemed to be a [2:linuuer of hope with J he enact- 
ment of the ])overty program'. For a short tinu»T the poor in Anu'rica 
felt that there was a possibility that tliinj^s would ^ot better. But o\ir 
rural poor have to a large extent been left out. * 

For me to expound-on all the |5roblem areas Jaced by the rural poor 
would take much more time than what I am allotted. Therefore, I 
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will try to zero in on four of the most urgent roiic(Tns as seen bv g:rou|)s 
that our agency has recently contacted. The four areas are housing, 
employinent, education, and health. To say that any one of these is•^ 
the most important factor in alleviating poverty would be a falsehood. 
Each is intncat^^ly interwoven with the other. 

Let's start bv taking f\ brief look at liousing. Ijow tu moderate 
housing in rural areas are ^definitely ueeiied. An example of this can 
be seen bV picking]: up any number of small-town newspapers and 
reading the houses and apart inert ts for rent. Those a|)artments that 
you find ar(» generally out of the reac}i of a person who is living on 
an income at or below the j)overty level. Those which do fall acces- 
sible to the persons mentioned are usimlly run down to the extent 
that the landlord refuses to put money into theoi because the cost of 
the ref)airs would exceed the value of the house. 

We hav^e a fannly in our area who^Hves in a house which has been 
burned on the inside, and some other families which live in houses 
that ewn lack doors and windows. Not uidike the cities, we have 
neighborhoods that have rats. Sonn^ of the children From these areas 
have come to .school with rat bites around their ears and neck. Other 
. rodents and vermin can be found around these same areas. 

In owr four-county rural area there is no authority to help briny; 
in low-<()st housing. Any |)rojects develo[)ed must be a nonprofit 
organization who has tfie seed money necessary to help in the develop- 
ment. There are some Aelf-hel|) houses under construction in our 
area, but these are few 'u\ number and are Iniilt by able-bodied indi- 
viduals for themselves. When we look at those >vho fall below the pov- 
erty guidelines, we see that 20 percent are elderly, 25 percent fennde 
heads of households, 40 percent are children under tlie age of 10 
years, and an undetermiued percentage of blind or disabled 
individuals who are also not able to provide adecpuite houses for 
themselves. 

This leads us ii;to the second area of employment. Generally Without 
steady emplo;vment, adequate housing Avill be out of the reach of the 
individual. The employment problem in this area is many fold. It 
was explained to by a prominent busiiu^ssinan in our area that low- 
income f)eople ^being either Black oryChicano —do not have the 
education or ex|)erience to qualify thenrfor jobs "other than the ones 
they are used to.*' When talking.with .some educators,"! hav(^ been told 
that there are very few jobs that a Black or Chic an o would be accepted 
in. So we see prejudice sli|)ping into the picture also. Many o^^ir 
school systems in the area i)rovide counseling to low-income studems, 
Black, Anglo, and Chicano. It is not whether' the student is ca|)able 
of going on to college, but rather which hrandi of the service he is 
going xntl) or Aihicii factory he would like to work in. 

One of my Board members personallv related his own experience 
to me. |Ie said that while in high school he intended to follow com- 
mercial courses and hoped to ^o into businc^ss upon completing his 
education. His counselor told hirn that he 'Inul better learn how to 
do something with his hands since he was (^hicano and would not be 
able fofind a job in the business world. *' What we see here is a vicious 
circle which has to be broken. It is no wonder that our young people 
are frustrated and losing faith in the system. 

I haVe already mentioned a little about the educational ()roblems, 
but now I would like to zero in oh what I see to be one of the major 
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(lillicultips. 'I'lm't is, lack of nwotrnitioii thai imnnritN j^r(ai[)«. do liavi* 
I'l^iltural h(»rit*aurs worthy of study. Mucli hraiit \ 't i^i he xm'u in the 
art forms of. litoratnui\ mu-^ic and j)amrm*i:*. t.-wNdl a-, scientific 
coutribi^tioiis. Our .cducaUoniil Mi4c)n i- l)a-cd on. t hc^wjijto I't Iniic 
(»rni)hasizin<4 things bront^ht fortli^l)\ An^^h* i|irr -oil ^."^ What [ am 
saying? IJa^cally is tliat as a <diild i^'rowucr ufid Icnf'niiij^' ul){)nt 
lifl», .it is import iuit to have idcnt ilicat ion vstjllT lii . »*ulturid hack- 
i^rouiid. It i.s true that th(» United vStati'- H.a iiieltjn;,' pot. hut in 
many rcsp(»cts we ha\'(» faih»d to ackuow h'(h/<' tfie cwnt rih\itions n|a(l(» 
by our minority t!:r(jj|^i])^?. A<]:ain wo -ice tlic fru-nl r,it ions of our yauufj: 
i)eo})lo as tHcy tiy to (h^velop an identity ii^ im indt\ iduaL 

The fourth area confronting!; our poor \hv\r iiuibility to obtain 
jM'oper medical care. Lar^e companies lia\*e f^roup insurance for their 
emf)loyces, but in lyost yf iho occujin lions of t^» hm-inromc tliere is 
no insurance at^ain^t tbe iUness or s(»rioUs aceiden't. VWon if there 
^w*en», in rural America it is (^xtHMrydy diHic\dt for tiu* poor to find^a 
doctor ^tliey can afford or a doctor w iu) i^ not overworked (o the 
point of refusing' to acc(»pl dew patients, [n liii-'^ partic iUar ar(»a, I 
feel if th(»re Were a mitur^d conunitfuent to UM reas(» the nund»er of 
doctors and other medical jxusonntd, jMfT^Hnorit \ groups could |)ro- 
yU\o u \\*(»alth of resource's. This woidd not be x^n^v or inexpensive. 
Whether illness is by accid(»!it at birth or di-.cwiM'. tlic end result c^n 
be the same -a nonprodiict iv(» dependent iiidividiial who is dehuinan- 
iZ(Ml and ])itie(l by .society. V - 

Once a<;ain we hear'the proveW) "an oum-e of jTe\ention/^ but are 
we listening? This points' to t|u' rural are;i and its lar^k ()f services 
as contrasted'against tlu* urban s(»ttihg. In the areas 1 have mentioned, 
wluMher emi)loym(»nt, fiealth, or hou^in'^, per-.on- froni smalT tow nr^ 
see these existing in urban arens and thu-. nrigrate to theiu. ^ 

Gontlomen, it becomes (piite obvious that part of the solution to 
urban problems \vill be found in })ro\ iding solutions to th()s<» in rural 
areas. By providing more* money to dc velo[) n(»eil(Ml scr*yices and 
industries in rural areas, it is very po4sibl(»M hat the mi'rriiti<>i^ t<> 
qjties could be reversed. 

Finally, I feed it is men like yours<dvrs who an» in th<^ position to 
propose legislation that will jU'ovide solutions to thes(» probkMus. 1 
sav to you very sincendy that the cHMlibilit \ oj w hat yq;i do is already 
])eing qucstiotied^l)y tlu* poor people of this Xation'. What is needed 
now is t^le courage to»follow through on prondst* . nnidc. 

We realize this is an election year and there will hv many camf)iiip:n 
pronuses bantefed about as in the last eh^c.jion. But if they are not 
fulfille(l anV hotter than those* of th(» la^t election example: the 
veto of tho*^('hild Developnttuit Act 1 trut hfidly" fear for this couiv- 
try's poor. Tiiank you. • ' 

wSeiiator IIi MPHUKr. Mr. (dllman, and Father Charles PitZ(M*. We 
have Clete fjillman, dej)uty vState conservationist, U.S. vSoil Conser- 
vation ^Service; Father Charles Pitz<»r, (lir(»ctor,T\)mnunut v, Ihunan, 
arid ^Industrial Dendopnuuit (\)rp,; and also .lack Farringt^on, 
executive , director of the Ohio Valley Health vServicc; Foundation. 
These witnesses will comdude our hearings h{»re today. And 1 want 
to ex[)ress our thanks to you. 

Mr. Gilbnan, .would you like to UmkI off? , 
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STATEMENT OF CLfiTE 1 GILLMAl^, DEPUTY STATE ' CONSERVA- 
TlOmST, SOIL dONSERVATIOW SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, CQLIJMBUS, OHIO , • ^ 

Mr. GiLLMAN. Thanlc you. I approciate the opportunity to testify 
hen* today. I will keep itiy remarks very bri(^f. I wouhl just like to 
^ Irft n couple of hit:;h points in our autivitic^s, [)articularly, in the field 
of USDA rural development conunittees. This has not been brou^^ht 
out too nuieh today, altkiiough the i)revious \vitn(iss(\s indeed. touelied 
base on it. We, ulonp: with otluT a|>en('ies in USDA, do Jonn the 
county and State n^rai develop merit eommittes and even though 
progress is not what \V{\ would lik<^ to have, nonetheless tlu^-e is ripw 
• work ftoins: on here, particularly by some eonununities. based on 
individual leadership, I J2:uess. ^ ^ 

The rin'al develo])nient committees are working in, environmental - 
i[n])rovernent as well as ('ommunity develo|)ment. Environmental 
iritfyrovernent has not been stressed here t^oo miicli today but 1 do 
• want to say we in Ohio feel very strongly that while these communi- 
ties develop wc do not lose sight of the need to improve the euviroii- 
ment at tlie same time. 

Tile (^omniittees are very interested in land use changes. At the 
» State lev«4 are working toward land use polic\ guidehnes with 
Director Sweet of the Ohio vState Department of Development and 
we thijik Fed(Tal-State ])oli<'y on land use decisions followed by local 
govermiental unit regulations is most im[)ortant as we look toward 
sound rural develo[)ment. 

About the soil .survey work, Wii are trjing to get as much soil survey 
work done as (piickly as possible. About 31 counties are completed in 
Ohio out of 8S. It liai^ a lonir, long way to go vet. Only 10 of those 
completed surveys are i)ublishe(l. Soil .survey interpretations are- so 
basic to many of the activities in rural development, and we just 
think we neetl to Tfa^vo fibster in this iuAd. 

Two project-type activities Lwould like to tomdi on. Public Law' 
56G° Congressman Latta, with which \v<» huve worked with you on 
certain projects in this area, and R.C. & D. Public Law 560 \ve con- 
sider a rural development activity in ])art. Certainly as the title im- 
])lies, watershed protection and flood prevention, but it goes a lot 
further than that in that we do nicor[)orat(! recreation, fish and wild- 
life dev^eloprnent, and hopefully, reas<mable cost sharing in the future 
on sucli tliin2:s as community water supplies which you heard men- 
tioned here, and low-flow augmentation. I believe there are a coupk^ 
/ of bills now in Congress, the Foage bill and Senator Aiken's. 

Senator HumphrIiy. Yes. vSenator Aiken is consistently in this area, 
as you kpow. ^ 

Mr. GiLLMAN. Yes; and I believe he has come up with a bill with 
many sponsors. We thiiik this woidd help to further conmnniity d en- 
velopment because some of these smaller cornmimities cannot aflord 
the cost of developing an adequate water supply. R.C. & D. Avhich are 
multicounty projects in total resource developuient, sort^ a com- 
prehensive plan in the field of resource conservation. We think this 
program has a lot of promise in the future in community development. 
We are grateful for the continued very strong .su])port out of the Sen- 
ate. We think it has possibly the be^ opportunity of all the U.S. aid 
programs for rural developm ent j pc^merica and we think if we j-ust 
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coutmue down the road wo aro goinff with R.C. & D. perhaps there, 
will indeed be tha very gn^at iini)rovonioiit wo ho])e for. \ 

I just want to say in Ohio we have one R.C. & D. projert in optefH- 
tion, -this project in the southeast Appahichian region, two more 
iiiv being planned, one of which was just api)rove(i^ the Maiune(^ 
Valley project in (Congressman Lattu's district. When we get these two 
in operation it will be of a great btmefit for rural OJiio. 

Senator Hitmpiikey. Indeed, it will. 
^- Mr. GiLLMAN. Thank you. . . ' 

Senator Humphrey. Soil Conservation vSorvicc, I think, is one 
of the most highly regarded services in our fioverninent. T wai^ to 
compliment you. . * ^ 

.\ir. GiLLMAN. The Soil Conservation Servic^e (SCS) is the technical 
action agencjr of the I^S. l)ej)artrnent of Agriculture in the field of 
soil and water and related resources. It is an a^joncy .which lias'devel- 
oped from one i)riinarily concerned with erosion (Control during tl;ie 
(hist bowl days of the 1930's to an agen<i'y which tcxFay is concerned 
with resource (!ons(»rvatiou and d<nel()pmcnt for the benefit of all 
citizens -both rural and urban. ^ 

SCS brings together tlie various (lis<'ii)lines* needed to solve land 
and water conservation i)roblen^s. Its staff inchidcs soil scientists; ' 
economists; agricultural, irrigation, hydraulic, drainage, sanitary a^d 
cartogra])hic engineers; si)eciahsts in biology, agronomy, woodland 
management, i)lant. materials, geology and sedinuuUation; and the 
skilled professionals develoi)ed by SCS the soil c>)nservationists. 

In 1971 the Soil Consefvatioii Service si)eal5^ of its mission as one 
to assist in the conservaticm, development, and i)ro(luct{ve use of 
the Nation's soil, water, and related resources so thai all Americans 
may enjoy: (I) ((uality in the natural resource base for sustained 
use; (2) ([uality in the environment to i)rovide attractive, e()nvenient, 
and satisfying^ places to live, work, and i)lay; and (3) ({Utdity in the 
standard of living based on (uunmunity inii)rovement and adequate 
income. . 

The wSoil Conservation Service joins with other agencies of the IlS. 
Department of Agriculture to i)rovide a team ai)pr()ach for services 
to nn-al America. They I)e])artmei;it recognizes that the countryside 
with all of its assets -/space, beauty, outdoor recrcalion sites, mod- 
erate land ahd building costs, water, i)ower, and underemployed 
])eo[)le -offers an e^ye.ellent oi)portunity for expansion of industry 
and job oi)i)ortuniti/s and for a suitable enviromnent in which to 
live, ft is Ix^lieved ^uit, if i)roi)erly i)lanned, these expanded uses of 
rural areas can be (^nipatible with a sustained i)r()ductive agriculture. 

In order to establish a delivery system and to (oordimite agency 
efforts, the Department of Aginculture has organized Rural De- 
V(4opnieut Comnftttees at the Stal(^ and county leV(ds.. These com- 
mittees are primarily concerned with coninnmity development and 
enviroimiental itSip^vemetit projects. They recognize that rural 
development is bfuilt on local initiative and local leadership, but that 
it caimot depeml solely on local resources. TIumv must Ije a Federal- 
State-local coopfrative effort. Federal nnd State su[)port v/ill need to 
be both technidal and financial. Thi^ Department of Agricultm-e is 
prepared to hrihg together all of their resources and programs, and 
to work with 4ther Federal ami State departments, to assist local 
' communities inltheir improvement and development efforts. 
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Thn Soil Consoryation Sorvico' assists individuals, groups, units of 
govmiments and oominunitios. This ail^istanco is provided pri- 
niarily through soil and wriitor consorvation districts, Those districts 
are s*ibdivisions of Stat^ government, and are organized on a county 
basis in all 88 countic's in Ohio. Each district has developed a' long- 
range program for the coordination of- the conservaypn and de-*- 
velopment of .the natural resources of the county. They rely. upoA the 
resources and programs of the various Fedend ti^d iState agencies to 
help them reach the ol>jp(*tives of their programs. SOS is the 6f\\y 
Fenenij agency' that receives' appropriations from Con'gress directly 
earmarked fcfr assistance tp conservation districts. 

The partnership of the Service, as a technical agency, and the soil 
and AVater conservation district, as a local unit of government with 
conservation responsibilities, has been ino»t eflfcctive over the years 
in achieving resource conservation and development accomplishments. 
' . '^^^ Service, ir\ providing assistance to soil and water conservation 
districts, generally have a small staff of professionals and teehniciafus 
headquartered m each county. They also have en interdisciplinarv 
technical support staff On an nrca basis fmulticounty) and State level. 

Th(' Service provides teclmical assistance on soil surveys and 
'inte?rprclations and in resource plannmg and application of conser- 
vation prnctices. Lnnd users avail themselves of this ai^istance 
through requests to the soil and water conservation district for on-site 
technical h(dj). ' ^ 

JSoil surveys^ as j)art of tlie^national cooperative soil survey program, 
have been completed irt 31 counties in Ohio. These surveys, alon^ 
with interpretations, haVe been nublished in 16 countie.s. Approxi- 
mately three or four surveys will be publi^ihed in each of the.crfxt 
several years. Surve\'s^are imderway m 16 other counties. County 
o:ovemments generally provicle s£>me' financial assistance to the serv- 
ice ia tlie (»ompletionbOjiese surveys. The Division of Lands and 
Soil, Ohio Department , m Natural Resources, work with the Soil 
Conservation vService in the ])repfiration of these surveys. Local units 
of government recognize .these soiL surveys and interpretations as 
valuable resource data for decisions on land use planning and treat- 
ment. 

Conservation ])lanning and a j)pli cation assistance is provided to 
individuais, ^ronps, and units ;of government. ITiis may include inven- 
tories and evaluations of the resources available and the problems 
to be solved, or it may include a com|)lete conservation plan and the 
help ^necessary to install the plan. The service is provided to both 
agricultural and urban users of land. RecMit authorities allow us to 
assi^st governmental users in. developing land use regulations and 
ordinances and to provide back-up technical help in assuring that 
the regidations are carried out. 

Mt)re emphasis is being placed today on jiroject-type programs. 
Two major project {)rograms being used in Ohio, which are adminis- 
tered by SCS, are the watershed '{)rotection and flood prevention 
"^program (Public .Law 566) and the Re?5ource Conservation and De- 
velonment (R.C. & D.) program. Both^of these programs assist with 
locally initiated, sponsored, and cor trolled projects. Soil and water • 
conservation districts, along with counties and 'municipalities, 
normally sponsor these projects. 

The Public Law 566 program is basically, as the title implies, a 
watershed protection and flood i)reventioii program. However, as- 
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sistuiico is also provided to coniinunitics for drainatjo and irrigation, 

. outdoor rocroalioiial doV(*l()|)in('nts and facilities, an<l fish and wildlife 
^(IcveibpnH'iits. In adtliiion, stnicdires for water stora<^(» often in- 
^'orporate (»xtra ea})iieiry for niunieipal and industrial water and low 
stream (low auirnientation -us d(»-^ir(»(l by the eornniuuity. These small 
watershed projeets, f)v protc^etinti: and developing resources, provide 
eeonomie opport unitic^s for th'' eonfnni^ty and provide a setting: for 
further growth. . 

In Oliio, applieatioias have Imm^u submitted by local communities for 
assistance on 81 watershed projects. .Of these, fiv(» ])rojects have been 
completed, nln(» are approvcnl for construction, and 11 have planning 
undef v/ay. The Soil ( 'onser>'ati(m Service provides technical assist- 

^ ance for plnnninf.r arid installation ()f the ])rojects and financial cost 
sharin<^ for const met ion^of (lie project nuNi^ures. 

Resoim^fci^corlscrvation aiul development ^projects iire nnilticomity 
projects whicU^ through coor/lination of available programs, alloVs for 
commuuity betternu'utVased upon enyironnuMital improvement and* 
iricreased ccononiir opjxn'tunitie-^. 'The ])rojcct plan is developed 
following, a thorou'jch study of resource proplems and opportunities. 
This study is carried out by committees of lo(*al leaders^ with technical 
gui(^ance from Federal and State iigencirs. The plan consists of a 

M i'oordinated series of project m(*asures for agricultural and forestry 
develoj)menl . recreational and fish aiul wildlife developmentfi, flood 
pn»v(*Miti()n, develoi)nuuit of resource-based industries, and environ^ 
-mental improvemei;^ including pollution jii)atement 'and improved 
b<»auty of the countryside. , 
The Soil ( ^onservatif)n Service provide's both tecliincal and financial 
assistance to R.(\&D. project sponsors fo^ the development o/ these 
resource project measures. Assistance is provided for the sain e eligiWe 
jnirposes as nulicated for the Public Law 560 program; however, 
financial assistance from din^ct RXJ. & D. funds is generally more 
limited. T)ie main thrust on program assistance is to bring all available 

' resourc(»s from on-going ])ro^rams to bear through a coordinated 
agency approach. A project coordinator is hired by the Service to 
assist the sponsors in working with ageruues and their programs. - 

In Ohio the Buckeye Hills project hi the southeast ha.s been in 
operation for 2. years. Tw(^ other j)rojects, the ( ^rossi:pads project m 
northeastern Ohio and. the Maumee Valley project in northwestern 
Ohio, are now developing project plans. One other application has 
been sul)mitted — the Top of Ohio project in the west-central .part of 
the State. ^ ' - 

The^.Soil Conservation ^Service has just completed -a long-range 
national plan, based u])orl the social and economic sotting of our 

* nation today, %»xpecte(l trends in the hear future, and the*, resource 
conservation needs of the country. The plan point?? up important 
changes in direction inchiding increased emphasis on rural community 
development and environmental improvement. The Service, in 
carrying out the actions outlined in this plan, will continue to work 
with soil and water conservation districts as the primary institutions 
- for eflective local lea(Jership in a broad program of resotirce 
conservation. 

Senator Humphrey. The next witness is Rev. Charles Pitzer. 
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STATEMENT OF EEV. CHAELES A fITZEE, CHAIEMAN^OF THE^ 
BOAEB, COMMUNITY BJJ^AS AND INDUSTEIAL DEVELOPMENT^ 
POE^SMOTJTH, OHIO 

• Reverend Pitzer. I thinlc I have H^ibmittod my testimony. 

Senator Humphrey. It will all be incorporated, the full text, all 
tliis testimony in the record. 

Reverend Pitzjer. l am from soiithoasterii Ohio, the A])palachian 
Region. The unemployment ra^e has been estimated to be 6 to 10 
percent. Realistically, I believe it is 20. 

Senator Humphrey. Why do you sa}^ that? 1 tend to ag^ but T 
waflt to see if my analysis is near yours. • ' 

Reverend Pitzer. Because the normal factor in the U.S. Employ- 
^>ment Servdces is the fa^ct that yoii compute per(!ontages on imemploy- 
ment compensation. You compute those who come into the office. 
' In our Appalachian re^on, most .men cannot read and wTite. A large 
percentage live out in the coimtry areas. They do not register at the 
Bureau of Employment Sorvi('es and these are the people I come in 
' contact with. I think the very people in my programing that would 
approach the BES find they keep social security numbers like crazy. 
We send them to BEvS and they have no record. vSo these are people 
who are desperately in need of work but do not know the system. 
They are 20 years behind in our country sociologically and so the^e is 
no way that any State agency can keep track of tliem. 

Senator Humphrey. We find this in areas other than the Appalach- 
ian-type area. I have noticed it in rural, manv of the rural to^vns 
up in the Dakotas, for example, in my part of tlie woods out there in 
Minnesota. People in smaller to\vQs just do not go to that employ- 
ment office for registration. They have had part-time employment or 
'omplojonent in a garage, for example, because we do not have large 
industries and they are just out of work and I asked them, yoii knpw, 
are you — I* arn \vith people out there a great deal. Arc you registered 
down at the employment office? No. I did not get into town to register. 
They are just out of work. 

The reason I was trying to go^t your observation is why you come to 
your conclusions. 

Go ahead. ' . • 

Reverend Pitzek. It is a very real i^roblem in an area that is 
economically depressed and going downhill. We have only two large 
inaustries, shoes and. steef, which arc both sick industries within the 
country at the present time because of foreign imports, ctg^^etera. We 
have plants closing all the time. We ha^-e the highest percentage of 

Eer capita of unemployed father^ on ACDU in the State of Ohio. We 
ave problems ihft are unbelievable and we have all the sociological 
problems that h^ve been stated before, within these hearings about 
migration, and things of that typo. Wjc are left with the people that 
do*not compete edticationaUy or socially in the larger cities and the 
other thing, they are sociologically hung up in the Appalachian- region 
I am a northerner. I came into this area and tried to work vnth it. 
I am chairman of the board of CHID. I am director, that is, without 
pay. My parish pays my salary and all my expenses. The Community 
Human and Industrial Developmeat, Inc., in Portsmouth, a group of 
people who work on group techniques, deciding what «e the needs of 
people, and how you meet thi?m. One of the first things we did in our 
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pr(K'(Mlures (l(;ci(Iiii<5 on neculs was that iluivo no system whatsoever 
for achilt i^ental.n^tanls or for einotioualK', |)hysicy,lly disabled Peo[)le 
within our aroa. W(> could ifot do auytlun^? on the local lovol. .This is 
somcrfhinj; I would Uke to spoak tt). I 

We worked with OEO.^We start(Ml a shelter workshop, ijioyid from 
al)andone<l car jxara<i:es to a very Inrge brick plant that nad be(»n 
abandoned 10 years, now revi>e(l into a (juite efficient plant for van- 
ons operations. 

We started (hiij syst(»in to administer or work with the mental 
retards and that has Ixroui^ht us into almost a self-supportinj? 
situation. Then we moved- to the des[)erate need of the Appalachian 
born,* that is, for a very (juiek cash situii/tion. We started a motor 
eleanHi<2;; or environmental recycling:, or whatever you might want to 
call it, wh(»re you tak(» a[)art (^ar motoi*s for the east steel and alum- 
inum, and various dlfrerent metals. In this way you a^jinan on a 
system where he gains a ])aycliecl^ every Friday and this meets liis 
needs if* ho is between jobs and if it is too cold, to get lumber in the 
woods or whatever the majoiity of our people do in the country. 
, From there we found tliat this was ugt solving the problem. Theo- 
n^ticall}'', I hear all sOrts of ideas here tjodav but as a {)rac>tieal aspect 
' when you live in a i)osiHon that I liv(» in, you s(m» men who are desperate 
for a ]ob and who walk into your office and actually grown men cry 
because they cannot lind a job \^ ithin an area tp feed their Iciddies. 

Aild so we isolated thvcr priorities in our c()r[)oration. One was the 
area of job generation. That is the first priority. ^Second was job 
' trainnig, and the third was a product, a product being a vehicle to 



Isolated for the State of Ohio, by Bat tile Memorial Ii©., need 
100,000 family 11^^1lg units' or housuig units in southeastern Ohio 
within the^next 15 years and tluii: is a A'ery interesting thing to, get 
involved with. . . . 

So being practi(^al peoi)le we'dove right into it and Ave had complete 
assurance from all various Government ag(Micies that this is fine, you 
l&iow, we are all for you.^ ' . . 

We set up a housing factory. 1 heard someone talking about stick 
building houi^es today and in the rural ar^as, with <Farmers Home, 
and that turns me off absolutely cold because we cannot find a stick 
builder in our country who will build an^^thing less than $30,000 home 
because the nuxrket is ther(^ for those homes and the market is not 
there for tire poor i)e()pl(» to get a ])lace to live. 

We started an industrializccl system. Up to this time we have been 
dealing with OKO iiud tlie^v are compassionate p(M)ple and have few 
hangups and th<*y ure vcfy much friends^ Then we started to get 
involved with the Department of Laboi* and that was the wwst 
thing we could have possibly done. Their dehvery systems are terrible. 
Their bureaucratic liangups - fantastic. And so finally, just by 
getiting Senators Taft Und vSaxbe av(d Congressman Harsha in the 
office we were able to work with thepi — still it took months to obtain 
a contract. * , 

By the ii^ne we found out when Ave would get the Department of 
Labor grant, no a'dvance notice was given to set up marketing systems 
or anytliing, so they basically ruined oUr market. Then with the 
Farmers Home, and- this is what frightens me when you talk about 
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Department of Agriculture handling those development funds, if yoi^ 
are talking about a line through them by way of grants this is very, 
acceptable for economic development \nthin Ohio Appalachia, 
especially, which is the only* place I know. Being right across the 
river for five and a half years in West Virginia Appalachia. If you^are 
talking about administering the funds through the Department of 
Agriculture you take any super\nsor and you give him miJlions of 
dollars to finance houses .and then give him thousands of dolljirs to 
administer the funds. So you have time lags of 60 to 90 days before 
you can ever work through arny type of financing on a home. 

That is probably the mo^t serious problem that our corporation 
has. In fact, we are at a place where we are going td have to start 
selling out houses on the op6n market to developers. , Instead of a 
person getting a house anywhere fro;n $10,0(10 to $13,500 they will 
be pajdng anywhere from $15,900 to $18,900 for it because these are 
the only people who have ^e financial ability to carry tlie terrific 
interest costs, et cetera, or allow us to carry on by buying for cash 
from us. ^ 

The local banlcers today were talking about Federal programing. 
It is very interesting that as'lpng ks the Federal program is going to 
be financially profitable to the local bankers, they ^re gung ho about 
it. Let it be to \ry 'to solve the problems of jobs and poor people 
getting houses and then they have v^ry, very serious problems unless 
the Federal peqple will guarantee the loans, and this raises real ques- 
tions mth me. , i 

I am not a socialist but I am sdmewhat of a revolutionary within 
the system and it* raises real questions with me if we are going to 
continue in GEO or in social services or in the banks or anything 
else, that profit from the poor people, and this is what I think lias 
happened in the rural areas. The business that would be most profitable 
to many banks, et cetera, within the real rural areas, the businesses 
who w(^uld profit the most, are those who would feed off the needs of 
' the jpeople who are in these areas. ' ^' 

Now, this might be not acceptable to some people, tJiis type of 
thinking, biat I feel very seriously that there aaust be some sy.^tem 
to solve thesQ problenis and if the Federal Government is not going 
to do it, nobody is going to do it. I speak from experience and not 
from theory. ^ 

And so, taking housing for an example, 60 percent of our substandard 
housing is in rural areas and only 25 percent of the funds come from 
the Federal agencies into rural areas, there is soirje thing drastically 
wrong. I think that Farmers Home ought Ji©' change even their sys- 
tems and you all could give ^em enough mone^^ to run their systems 
and then they could work with sight drafts, things like that. But 
industrialized housing, is the t)idy answer that I see to the feocd of 
housing and it then, throughout all the rural areas, creates a brand 
new industry that has not been tapi)ed and it creates a possibility 
for industrial development. 

I am very sympathetic to farmers. I farmed around rural Ghio for 
2 years^of my life before ICSv^t to college but there is a des[)erate 
need for jobs for ^people who are not farmei*s and e^ecially when you 
get into Appalacnia. I do not know how you are going to farm 
because it is straight up and down in most places. 
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So there is an answer to fis and Uuit answer that we tried to work 
is that we have* set up a corporation, the starting industry. Every, 
man works for us, 40 men in the housing alone, have come off, welfare. ' 
They are men who have not been un^)rodllctive in their lives but 
they are men who have found at one time in their life there are no 
jobs within this rural area and we do not even have a city over 35,000 
in our area. We have taken these men, we have trained them to*be 
• productive. We have set up total market svstems or tried to set uf) 
total marlcet systems and if we continue, wo will. We can train a 
management and worker group of people. We can set up flow systems 
for materials. We have set up flow systems for work, and so we have 
done all the startup that is necessary for a new industry within a 
* rural area. Once we have done this and then within 18 months we 
can, with the Ohio Co. or several others who will underwrite it. 
start a? brand neV industry^ by getting a SBA loan for a new plant, 
'selling stock for your capital and then borrowing working capital. 

We can have a smooth flow trarj-siiion from a nonprofit to a profil- 
mnking corporation. 
0 I think the State of South Carolina does this. I think the State itself 

takes the n&w industry and trains all of their people; and then, when the 
new industry star.ts, they have a totally trained work force. This is a 
^ very creative rtpi)roach, to me. I think there are answers to the problems 
of jobs withiu rural America, but I do not think you are going to, in any 
wav, be able to deal with them under present systems. 

And so in some way we have to find new systems, new delivery 
systems, new ^approaches, and I am afraid sometimes tliat possibly 
the traditional system that we work within our communities might 
have to be changed, too. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you very much. As you have been 
visiting with us, I have been, scanning over some of your prepared 
testimony. Of course, it will be placed in the record. It is a very powerful 
bit of testimony. Thank you very much for whajb you have said, had 
to say and — I hope that, as some of our governmental officials read tlie 
testimony, tliey will look at what happens when there are these 
incredible delays, ft is just as vou painted. 

Reverend Pitzer. I would lilce to begin my testim^y by saying 
that I am a revolutionary' that works within the system. Pm dedicated 
to trying to solve ttie prablems of this country, and also I must say 
that r am a very hostile person at this time in my life. The heart 
rending poverty, the heart rendering that you experi(*nce wiien you 
see bureaucracy "fliat is unresponsive to the desperate problems of our 
society, have a tendency to make anyone hcwtile, a44d especially if they 
operate with a Christian conscience and a Chrja^^lan concern. 

For 3 years and over, I have worked with.cmier concerned people to 

rut together the Community Human and Industrial Development, 
nc. that I will now refer to as CHID. CHID started out as a sheltered 
workshop for the mentally retarded. It grew out of an abandoned 
automobile garage and moved into an abandoned 5^2-acre plant, with 
51,000 square feet under roof. In thift bperation \ve emploved the 
mentally and physically disabled, who, in this part|ef Appalachia, had 
no chance of obtaining gainful employment. This program was started 
and funded initially by what 1 believe to be the only true friend of 
the poor and forgotten, the OflBce of Economic Opportunity. During 
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the workshop's p*owth it would come close to being totally belf-' 
supporting. This is true except for the fact that we constantly add now 
machinery to make the shop more efficient, and to be j^ble ta handle 
contracts for certain wood products that no one else can handle in our 
area. The workshop i3 a continuing thing, it is ongoing, it is viable, 
having as its customers Norf6lk & Western Railroad, Ohio Stove, 
Portsmouth Castifig, Dow Chemical and many other companies that 
buy pallets and wood products. 

The next move we made trying to solve the problems of our society 
was to isolate some of the needs of the area. One need that we isolated 
was that many of the lower economic social groups ba;ve a need for 
short-term work, if, for some reason they ar^i out of wol-k, or cannot 
find any permanent employment. They need something to do, ^mply 
to be able to feed their wife and kiddies. Because of this, we starteci 
what we call a motpr cleaning».Qjiel*ation which basically consists of, 
\ taking apart used automobile engmes. We could call it environmental , 
\ recycling possibly, but, it has to do with separating the cast, the 
1 steel and the aluminum out of automobile engines, then we sell each 
metal to industry within, our area. This, naturally is a marginal 
I operation but it only allows people who need to have quick cash to 

solve tl\eir problems. When we firet advertised for men to take motors 
apart in the newspaper we had about 500 applications. It is^he harde^, 
dirtiest job I know of. This can point up some of the problems that 
we experience within Scioto County, which is an Appalachian regiori. 

Our Bureau of Employment Services will list 6- to 10-percent un- 
employment, but it IS quite realistic to say we have a 20-percent 
unemployment factor within our county. We also have the nighest 
percentage per capita of unemployed fathers on ADCU in the State 
of Ohio. Our population is dec-lining, our economic base is declining 
and jobs are impossible to fihd. We have prpblems that are hard to 
comprehend when you live in any other part X)l the country. 

The sociolo^cal fact involved, is that, these are not people who 
have bfe^n basically unproductive afid used to living as unproductive 
members of our society. Granted they do not have the educational 
standards to compete in many of our large cities' but the majority of 
the men who are uneiuplbyed arc men who, at one JLime or another, 
were product ivl>. Now they have a crisis point in their lives when you 
cannot find a job. Naturally they become very bitter and very hostile 
when they feel no one in our society or the Government cares. 
^ Following the period when we^set up the motor cleaning we went 
through a time of self-exanunation, and through a time of group work 
to isolate the needs of the area and how to meet the needs. The priori- 
tu»s we came up with for CHID were job generation fii-st, job training ° 
second, and a ])ro(hict third. 'Hicu working >vith Battelle Memorial 
Institute hi an Appalachian study, we found tliat the product most 
despciately needed vvithin Ohio Af)plla( hia was housing. One himdred 
thousand housing units are needed within the next 15 years. We felt 
that this product then created, or made possible, the vehicle to do 
job, training and job generation using the modular system of building 
nouses. ^ 

If you would ask me wl\v Tin hostile, I might say then the only 
answer 1 would give you is the bureaiicracy in this country, and tho. 
poor delivery system of the various arms of government. . 
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Ud to the tim^ when we started the KouHring factory, we were deahng ^ 
mostly with loccU moneVs and foundation moneys within^our own area. " 
We were dealingvwith ()E(), who is a friend. Then we had to move into 

. a wider range anu deal with more established grQui)s within tlie gov- 
ernmental structures. \ * 

X We began by dealing with the Department of Labor, a ve-ry interest- 
ing department. If we would<*omi)iKe liow many man-hours, how many 
meetings and how much travel tlie Dei)artmefit of Labor needed to 
fjive us a simple iobs optional training program, *you w'oi^d see why 
It IS interesting. Over a yea^ and a half we eonH)Ute tb^U the $45,000 
that we were to gft on tin* Jobs (^i)ti()!Mil pm^rurt^ would *h(» more than 
doubH»d by the athninistrative expeiis,' ()f the I)('i)artmeiit of Labor. 

Pos>ibly Tm terrifely touchy about my own honov and .iibout mv 
motives when I am an unpaid volunteer who puts a go6d 60-hour week 
on CIlID, 20 hours a week on my church and my church pays my 

^ii^ilary and my expensfe account. The 450-odd souls that I am re- 

•ponsJt)le for are ver\' imderstanding, very lovable, concerned people> 
who let me do (his. But, I b.eeome hostile nt a governmental system 
tliat is supposed to solve the problems^ of unem|)!oyment, but in some 
way, have no contact with "the people who are unemployed. Many 
people can^t understand how I feel, when I sit in my office nnd inter- 
view men by the hundreds for 30 jobsTTo sec* grown men sit and cry 
, because they have looked for a job for 0 months, t'hey have no unem- 

Eloyment and the welfare oflBce turns them off. To see grown men cry 
ecause they want to feed^their children does something to you. It cjjn 
be a positive or negative elfect on a man like me; who, as iny union 
Triends say; a ver^ dangerous person Ixu'uusc* I am a free man within 
this society, as is possible, because no one can pre^ssure me. 1 am willing 
to show idy concern to the problems of human beings out of Christian 
conscience any time that I can. ^ , 

I thiuk one of the problems that we'had, was a Rhodes administra- 
tion in power in the State of Ohio, and their main theme was thiat 
prpfit is not a dirty wdtd in Ohio. They turned us off cold, they would 
not talk to us, and they couldn't understand the (juestions- we "ask 
tjiem about jolos. Whe_ people are trying to do whaJ we are trying 
to do under a nojTprofit system of tnuning ])eople for IS months, 
and then selling ^tock to start a new industry in the comimmity, to 
give on-going and profitable jobs. For when they turned us do\vn at 
the very beginning, does that mean that hunger; lack of , dignity in 
not having a job, are these not dirty words then? Because of the 
former administration and the Department of Labor, we had to go to 
*Washii>gton and have a meeting with two Senators and a Congress- 
man. Then it took 4 months after this to obtain a job training contract. 
We had our markets set up and we lost our markets because of time 
lag. You begin to wonder if anything can ever be done in our society 
to try to solve problems, to make people productive and to supply 
jobs. How do you mnovate new syj|tems so that you can train people 
under a sheltered system and then ipove them mto a profit making 
company, it^s interesting to note, and I think it^^ South Carolina 
that does this., The State itself trains the men so that when a new 
industry comes in they have trained men. Our State was never that 
enlightened, but, we, as nonprofit concerned dedicated people tried 
to do it and there doesn't seem to be any way. 
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Ouco agnin, I .want to-iinpross upon everybody's mind that through 
^^11 this ehaoi* there was very few groups that are the friends of people 
Kke r\i(i. '.Phu friend the |)e0|)le in dire and des|)erate need, people 
who want to work, peoph* who want to feed tl^eir kithlies, people 
who want to*lui\'e some digivity within human life, and they tare the 
Office of"E(!on(>nii? ()|)))ort unity, and the |)resent State adnuuistration. 
They made their promises and i\\ey carried through with tKeir 
promises. They, at Injist guv^e us a chancre. 

When we could su|)|)ly (lecent housing to^ people for $10,000 a 
ho^se, 1,100 ^Jquare feet, and still make enough to cover all expenses, 
have a little bit of a cushion, tluux w(» were winners. When we (^ould 
turn out three houses a week, when we could, in some, way, show 
what c()uld be done with low skilled, low (»(hicated peoi)le, and then 
because of the Department of Labor we lost our. sales contracts. 
Because q{ the slowness 4n the b ureal u racy we lost our motnentum. 
Everything is in the balance' now as to whether we continue. There 
needs to be a ree valuation of the whole governmental system, there 
needs to be a whole reevalutation of bureaucrats that are unresponsive 
to the peo|)le in tliis country. Possibly Jaws need to be changed to 
allow people like us to find, a home or at least to exist. 

Another grouj) that J am very sympathetic with, but they can^t 
helj) solve the type of problems we are dealing with in the Appalachian 
region, is Farmers Home. I htue my thing about them too. They 
move very slowly. It is not their fTiult, it is the fault of the legislative 
branch of our Gmvernment. Wfe can allocate millions of dollars for 
loans through Farmers Ilqme, but we only give them thousands of 
dollars to hire people to administer the loans. Any given (bounty 
supervisor has to lake care' of sewage, and water,, Ironies and farm 
loans, and /rehabilitation loans. Our supervisor who has three counties, 
finds that there is no human way that he can possibly administer 
* , ^ the moneys given to him. ^ , ^ ^ 

' When \vi' speak of [)roper liousing I. would sincerely , hope that the 
Federal guideliuefj would not be changed to allow for mobile homes 
to be financed by Farn^ers Home. Mobile homes to 'me are kleenex 
houshig, wli'en they are needed they are ncechMl (h'S|)eral'ely. h\ many 
^ areas we need tlieip desperately todays but when systems are (h»v('lo|)ed 
to supply housing that will aj)|)reciate rather than depreciate I feel 
^ tliat they are -not needed for the poor j)eople's market, because^tliey 
can't afford thorn. The elderly, the young cou|)lc, may need the 
mobile home, but why shouhb we take some ])oor/guy that wwks like 
a dog in a gas station or in .the lumber y^irds or in the forest, wlio 
makes $00 to $70 a week and put him inio a mobile home that in 
10 years will be (le])reciated? Why not |)ut him into a normal house 
I tliat he can finance ov(^rllie Fanners Home 33-year period, and by 
'the time he pays for it, it will be wt)rth more than^wnen he bought 
it under the inflationary system that we live with in this country? 

To finish up this j)art of my testimony A*hich comes from very gul- 
learing experience^ 1, p>rsonally do not know an ans\\er to dealing 
witntJie problems of unresj)onsive Federal ag(*ncies or conservati^'e 
bankerj^, to fiticaring power groups within the Appalachian region. I 
know that ^^have an answ er' on how to employ people^, how to train 
peoplCj how to put peo|)le in decent housing, ami, how" in a very real 
way^ to build new, industry within the Appalachian Agion, to give 
ongoing jobs and hope to the people ^ho Jive there. WJien, in some 
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way, youVan put. together the so('iet,y"to solve its problems then, and 
then alone, will we have a country* we ean rc^speet/ « 

My final word Ls an explanation that 1 am a pragmatic thinker. Pm * 
not a theorist, I'm one of those tec hiiiciarts within our Wiety that^ 
been .highly trained through my owm e!«perience, who has been highly 
educated, beca/iise ir\y church requires it. I am sensitive to the needs 
of others, tfnd I have an ability organize and to p\it things together. 
J find at nights, sometimes it4s hard to sleep in my very beautifid 

^ rectory Wause of the deaperate condition of many of my brothers. 
Xhey are not"peoi)le wUo do notj w^ant a chance, all they wftut is a 
chanoe to prove that they can do soihething,*that they can work, that 
they*cai\ qold a job, but when you have 20-percent unemployment, 

. lio\v *do they fitid a, job.;^ 

' ^ We have been able td put people who lived in chicken, co6])s, and 
J mean this liter-ally, hve 'in chicken coops, into decent homes.. Old 
'^'peop^e who live in shacks and could not g<x through the^, winter move 
mtO' decent houses. - ^ 

I soiiietimes just a^k^ why? Why.? Why. do I take a chance on 
shortening my life, wliy do I affect my fjj-mily, why do I ruin my career 
within the church for tfte good of thesQ^ people, fo^- the good of God's 
children?'! have the afewer gentlemen, and T can theoretically give 
the answer from a Chrfetian point of view. I can feay, it is because of 
man's sinfulness that I run jnto th^e problems, of man's selfishness 
and self-cjoncern. I can. copout on the w^hole situtaion by blaming 
everything on other people and possibly other peo])le are to blame, 
and, yet I must always take a share of the blame because I cwm a 
member* of this race, of this human race. 

There must be an answer somewhere, somewhere hopefully \nthin 
the system to the plight of^he innocent i>Dor, to the' rural American 
who h^ been passed' by, to^he Appalachiaji po'or ^vho ddi^'t stand 
a chance. There, must be some w^ay to create jobs, that ^ire not deadend, 
like political jbl^s-rjun by local government officials. There must be 
some way taget people into houses, without paying through the nose 
by the Federal financing systems. There just, in some way, must be a 
way{that We can give people dignity, that we can let them live with 
hoilor, that we can give, them a chance to show them that somebody 
cares. The only answer 'they ^^m to* get from every area is ^^iinply 
th^t our society just doesnH giVe a damni • ' 
Senator Humphrey. Next is Mr. Ffitrrington. ' 

STATEMENT OF J. E. PAEEliTGTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OHIO 
VALLEY HEALTH SERVICES PpUNDATION, ATHENS, OHIO 

Mr. J^ARRiNGTON. Tho^ you, Senator Hemphrey. It is a pleasure 
to ^appear before you to discuss our experiences in southeastern Ohio 
as to the need and imjjQ^t of rural health .development prograjxis. 
I have been sit^ting here r^r several hours Hstening to others testify 
and have wondered why I \v^ held as ''anchor man" to the hearing. 
I've thought of two reasons: one^ because health or the lack of healtii 
services in rural areas has received much comment this afternoon, 
and I appear to be the only person to*toffer ^a^stijadny on this problem, 
or, two, because you wanted to end the^neartng r-on a note of 
optimism- ^ » 

n 
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Senator Humphrey. Tliat is what we want* A little upbeat before 
we leave you her%. ' ^ 

Mr. Farrington* Fortunately, the. seven . rural counties that' I 
represent have been designated Idv the Appalachian Regional Com- 
misaion as one of the 13 health •demonstratiorl areas 'under section 
202 of Pfiblij^ Law 89-4, as amehdect. As you know, the Appalachian 
Regibnal l)evelopment Act of 1965 is one of the most daring ex- 

E Crimen ts fdr rural development, on a regional basis, ever attempted 
5j-|Congress. Our seven cqjunlies in rural Ohio,' Which *ar^ part oi the ^ 
, ApJ)alacnian health experiment, are typical of the other 2,800 rural r 
iedurrties in fheXTnited States. We^ad, and in certain argp^s still have, 
all of the con\mon health problems. Health servifei^ were not readily 
^accessible. Service^ were* not av^iilaHle. Often the services tlui^t were 
dyailable were. not" iacceptafele. There was no continuity for patient ^ 
referral. There were- nowaftcrnatives to acute' care. Except in rare 
cases, there was no public accountability for ho^v-^^he health dollar 
was consumed or expended. Over 5p percent pf the families in our 
arba e^n $5,000 and less^ Those people are medical indigents. Ev^n if 
there ^1 ad (Existed a* ])ortal of entry — for service — and the necessai*V 
facilities and professional manpower to care for their basic health 
maintenance needs, these people could not afford treatment. We were 
really in trouble. 

In order to ungrade the delivery of health services in our area 
through health planning and the Appalachian investment, we have 
attempted to provide expanded sei*vices by making them more 
readily available, accessible, acceptable, accountable with continuity 
of services with varied alternatives to patient management. This has 
resulted in: » ' 

1. The (lev^lo])ment of an interrelated hospital system of eight 
facilities svitliin 30 minutes or less driving time for all area rei^idents. 
These facilities offer or will offer the total range of servicers to include -^^ 
ambulatory patient center.-^, emergency room facilities, acute, diag- * 
nostic, rehabilitative, long-term care and outreach home care pro- 
grams. NowJi(^re in rural Anierica will you find a hospital complex of 
this significance. , 

2. All of the health and educational facilities will be interlinked 
with a microwave (video) two-way audiovisual network that will 
unify the system and eventually bring about shared services' to 
conserve scarce resources and facilities placement of the nonphysician 
in remote areas as a ne\\%iportal-of -entry for primary liealth care. The 
system will upgrade the-Skiuality of patient care by bringing the 
consulting health specialist to the bedside of the patient and augment 
the rural health providers ability to render the highest quality of care 
that normally can only be obtained in our major teaching: medical 
facilities. The initial medical school involvement will be at Ohio State 
University, J>ut we hope that eventually the syste^ will inVblve the 
medical school at Cincinnati and Morgantown, W. This would 
make the network available to a much larger rutal area and population. 

3. The development of a regiogaal health manpower training 
institution for traming our indigenous manpower pootmto new health 
skills through an associate degree program, to supply the manpower 
needed fpr our expandifig health service complex. 

4. ,The initiation and provision of outreach family planning, 
jiiaterrial and child health care progriims. 
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5. The dovelcr^ment of cotnprohonsive child (levolopmont projp'amQ % 
for eariv case fli^^ing, evaluation, definitive health care, educational 

I and t^'aming services. To include day care centers and rehabilitative 
services Itom preconception through early childhood. 

6. Theldeveloplnont and provision of emorfi^ency ami invalid trans-. 

Eor4;aiion1^ystem^for the sick and injured rural population, controlled ^ 
y radio tfispatch and alert system, 

7. The aovelopmen't of speciSlty centers for such clironic diseases 
as black lu^g, TB, alcohol, and drug abuse. - ' 

. 8. There is* an "extreme, shortage o( j)hysician8 .and oth^r allied* 
health i>rofessidnals in our area. We have roughly 50 physicians per 
100,000 population in comparisoYi to the national availability of 
150/100,000. Xhere' is indeed a , maldistribution if not an actual 
shortage in the^ Nation.' It appears that the rural areas are suffering 
most'fro'm this^nibaktnco. In our area the available pliysicians are 
phasing out of practice faster thair replacements can be recruited. 
Our present physician po[)ulation is predominately over age 50, with 
only 14 percent under age 40. Our problems wilt become more acute 
during the next 5 years when the 26 percent over age 60 retire. 
We are attempting to correct these shortages by rising money to 
assist in t)ie relacation and prae^'tice start up cost to meet our im- 
mediate needs. For the long haul, we will' be placing medical students 
^nder contract b\j subsidizijfg their educational i^xpenses for a com- 
mit me|lji to practice medicine in our area once they are licWised. 

The ^bove are only a few of the highlights of what our agency has 
been .Abing over the past 4 years in trying to rdsolve some of our 
yuraVfprbbleitis. This has not been inexpensive. We have invested 
approximately SH million in Federal funds^ which has stimulated 
roii^hly $40 million in health servi(;e components. The 26 million that 
aii^nented the Federal grants have been raised through many unique 
^ approaches, gifts, loans, ami fee for services have oeen the major 
* source of local funds. We still have a long way to go, because it is 
still hard to get into the system. Our major wealcness is still the lack 
of finances for personal and public health care services, and the short- 
age of primary care entry points for the people to enter Into the 
system to take advantage of the health resources that are cy: will be 
available to them in thelnear future. 

I am not here today t« claim that we have found the solutions to 
' rural health problems, mit I believe av6 have demonstrated that 
comprehensive health planking — as envisoned by Public Law 89-749-^ 
with funding assistance to ftnplement the plan — as provided by Public 
Law 89-4 — can be successful. A well-conceived plan and priority 
determination, coordinated and devised by community participation — 
the community trustee concept — is onl}' as good a&the communities' 
ability to implement the heeded programs. Implementation of a 
plan requires money, but nfioney alone will not assure the provision 
of quality health services. 

It appears to me that there exists between Congress and the Depart- 
ment- of Health, Education, and Welfare, a dichotomy between 
congressional intent and administrative implementation. I could cite 
for you many other examples of conflict, but for the sake of time, I will 
limit mvself to this one. 

On March 1, 1971, President Nucon said in a White Ho^se address: 

There i§ a flhortage of doctors and medical personnel in this Nation; but there 
is also a problem of distribution of medical services. Those in remote rural areas 
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often foel thin lack more acutely than those in the inner citieH. We*mean to provide 
Federal assistance to ^^larantee th^t the sick and injured in rural sectors of America 
have the opportunity for the same high quality care that is available to Americans 
in other places. To help bring such services to rural areas, we propose to establish 
. new area health education centers in medically under-served areas, and expand 
programs to encourage doctors, nurses, and physicians* assistants to serve in 

* scarcity areas. ' • 

V We in niral America applaud this laudable set of pb'jeetives and are 
pleased that health, Am^aj^ third largest industry, is receiving the 
national attention that it^flw we at the grassroots level of imple- 
menting health services l^mm that a set of ''objectives" without the 
wherewithal to implement them is just another futile mental exercise. 
Legislative health assistance programs devised by Congress to help 
overcome our prdjblems are all too often inadequately funded and the 
implementing regulations are aimed at the eVer-growing problems of 
,the metropolitan centers and are not readily adaptable to the rural 
health crisis. The legislative efforts, are as fragmented and disjointed 
as our critics say the health care system is. 

The health practitio^rs are askied to change their method of provid- 
ing health services. They ar^ askftd to innovate and try new^ methods. 
The President has suggested using physicijin assistants to i^erve iri 
scarcitj^ areas. There is a gro\ving. interest throughout the health care 
system to do just this — however, medicare/medicatd regulations and 
other legal restrictions clearly prohibit payments of physicians' fees 
unless the physician and patient come together face to face. Specifically 
prohibited are payments, for nurses and paramedics working from 
standing orders and telephone consultations with physicians. 

Senator Humphrey. So really, what you have is a syst^ that 
authorizes something that just does not permit it to work, 

Mr, Farrinqton, Right. The systeiri for finaflSng health care and 
innovations is like the dance ste[) y^i referred to earlier.. One step 
forward, two back, a shuffle to the nght a shjjffl^ to the left, two^ 
steps forward, a step back. * /^^^^ 

Unfortunately, the reimbursement method will become a greater 
problem as we implement the first phase of a rong-distance microwave 
teledia^osis video system — the first in the world — for a rur^l popu- 
lation m southeast Ohio next year. When we \mice the nonpliysician 
in areas of scarcity, as suggested by the President with yinds for 
reimbursement provided bv Congress using the most advance 
automated technology available to insure j)hysieian's sup^rrj^ii^n 
for patient evaluation and quality of care, who will pay the bill? 
It is now tiiae for a marriage of congressional intent mnd adminis- 
trative implementation in order that national philosophy can be 
realistically achieved. In other words, the actions of the left hand 
should be synchronized with the actions of the right (no pun intended). 

It appears to me that while we are addressing ourselves to rural 
development legislation, that the health component should be designed 
to fit the unique problems of a rural population and not left to evolve, 
as an afterthought, from the urban economic, ethnic and racial 

• crisis. I think we must face the actual fatt that rural health care is 
diiBPerent and initially will be more expensive than that for an urban 
population. If we are to do something other than give hp service to 
the growing expectations of our rural people, we must also be willing 
to nay the pnce. The factors that will influence the cost of rural 
health care are many but a few of the obvious arer^-a higher per- 
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ce^jtage of over U^e 65, higher chronic diKeojie raten; poor transporta- 
tion oystems; wide dispersal of population (for instance, in oiin urea 
220,000 people are scattered over 3,000 square iniles, o()poj^ed to a 
city where this number can live in a radius of a few square blocks); 
high accident rates; no emergency pati(*nt transportation syntem; 
inadequate and often obsolete medical fa(!ili(ies; extreme shortage of 
health professionals; and an insu^cient tax base to finance necessary 
public services (to name only a few). - . 

Why are we throughout rural America still experiencing these 
problems? The cause and effect have been known for years! 

I think Congressman Roy of Kansas hit the nail with a solid Vv^ock, 
when he addressed the House on November 11 on the Health Mainte- 
nance Organization Act of 1971. His comments and our experience in 
scmtheastem Ohio should be carefully evaluated when this subcom- 
mittee makes its recommendations on a rural development program, 
particularly ns it addresses the health issue. Mr. Roy said : 

Why does our l^alth care systoni have problems with availability, accessibility, 
and continuity? The answer ffiust be one of responsibility — for no one, no Rroup, 
no aaency, no individual in our society today is responsible for of^Hurin^; that 
health care is delivetcd to our people. No one is n^sponsible for securing doctor*^ 
for our ruVal and inner city populations. No one is responsible for assuring that 
eervicea— doctors, nurses, clinics and hospitals — are located, operated, and sup- 
ported by otiher social services in such a manner that all of those that need health 
care can rec<iive it. And too of£en no one is responsible for assiMng that the indi- 
vidual patient is approached and managed as ah individual pcrMti, with a history 
and a personality, not merely a discontinuous, unrelatecl ttuniber of physical 
* problems. ' 

Who should be responsible for organizing the delivery of rural 
health? My contention is that comprehensive health planning aigencies 
ore viable mechanisms wth the abdity to accept this challenge. How- 
ever, they lack -the authority and funds to implement the product of 
their efforts * * ♦ the community identified priorities resulting from 
the planning process. They should bd granted the authority to control 
the expenditiu'e of a portion of the health dollars in order to assist in 
the reallocation of our scarce resources on a regional rather than a 
local basis, wjien this approach better serves the health consumer. 
Funds from some source must be made available to assist in the 
necessary start-up cost tor new services and the reimbursement 
formuU must permit flexibility so that the health provider can direct 
the consumer to the proper level of care in the most* economical 
manner, thus opening up alternatives to* acute hospital care. 

I would hope that in the new legislative proposal that a specific 
mention would be 'made as to the need for a health portion of the 
State plan and the commitment of funds to this end. Also, that those 
health demonstration projects authorized initially under section 202 
of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965^ be afforded 
the opportunity to complete their demonstrations untU fiscal year 
1974 with sufficient fimds not only for Continuation of component 
projects, but for new projects as well to cohiplete the overall demon- 
stration as set forth m our 5-year developmental plans. To cut off 
funding assistance at this point could well jeopardize the investjnent 
to datCj and the effort developed may be lost to the national interest, 
and particularly to rural health development. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Senator HtJMPHKKY. Well, I want to thank yo\i, sir. I hesitate to 
nit this off but I find out we have ^oi severe weather problems and I 
have f3:ot to ^et bark for an executive eoininittee meeting tomorrow 
morning: of the Comtnittee on Af^rieulture. We have got a little 

Srol)lern there that we an* tryi^ig to take care of. I \\as going to 
_ linneapolis, 1 want you to know. That was my intent but I have had 
to change. i 

As we close these hearings, I want to merely mention That the 
record will remain op(»n for a period of 10 days for a(lditi,oi*4d state- 
ments jOt any additional testimony. 

Secondly, those that did not iv|)pear todav tliat were scheduled to 
appear, their testimony will be incorporated in the record as if they 
had presented it. If they have not made it avaihible to us now, we will 
be back in touch with them io m^ke sure that they do get their 
presentations in. 

Then I would like to s^iggest in reference particuhirly to your te«>ti- 
mony on health, that we?may get in touch with you because we are 
going to do a special report on the — we plan to do that, special health 
aspects in rural America. We will take this along but we most likely 
will have soniebody from our professional staff get in touch with }*ou 
and f am sure your Senators are knowledgeable of this as the Congress- 
man has listened attentively to you here. 

I woidd hope that you might share this testimony with the two 
Senators and it might be very well all the way across the board to do 
that. This helps bwild an tmderstanding of the problems so that we do 
not hook as if we are coming in with information that is unrelated to 
specific probl&ms in the area of Ohio. - 

Other than that, all I have to say is an er^pression of thanks for 3'o\ir 
patience and your participation. We will try to be mindful of al|^of 
your suggestions. 

I find myself much better informed after today. 

Congressman Latta? * 

Mr. Latta. I just want^-to^ommenfl, Senator, that I am pleased to 
hear the te9*mitJtiyTif""ffle(' trying that the health program of Ap- 

Ealacliia has been somewhat soccessful because all the other testimony, 
as been just the other way. I was beginning to wonder whether or not 
any of the programs we have been ^passing for years and years, es- 
pecially Jor Applachia, have been in vain and I think perhaps, Senator; 
we ought to take another look at that Applachian program because 
from the testimony here today they just have not been doing the job \ 
with the exception of the health program. 

Reverend ^itzer. WVll, the legislation of Appalachia is so restrictive, ^ 
in an organization hke I mentioned CHID, we cannot fit under' 
Appalachia. We can fit under the Department of Labor, so Appalachia 
is a new issue to me in a sense, although I know the fantastic good it 
has done in our area because Bill Harsha is very much involved in it. 

Senator Humphrey. I lool^ upipn some of these programs — they do 
not all do the job, sort of like someone who has arthntis. We do not 
have any cure* Somebody said are you not taking aspirin? He said yes, 
but it does not cure it. He said how would you like to. be without 
aspirin? And agairi, I know that some of these programs do not cure it 
but they do get at some of the problems, 1 think. 

Ypu know, my original training was in ptiarmacy. I can always 
keep tha,t on the re^cord because politics fe^ precarious, as I found/ 
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out but I learned somethini? about that. Jf you give an underdosage 
it would be better if you did not give anything; 25,000 units of peni- 
cillin for an infection is about as useful as going out here and taking 
and having a gumdrop, maybe actually less useful. A gumdrop has 
some dextrose m it. It would be more helpful. But if you give them a 
million units it most likely ^will have a remedial eflect, help clejan out 
and cure that infection. v ,^ , ' . 

Pftrt of the problem with these Fe3eral programs is that we just 
plain do not live up to what we say we were going to do. We give big 
authorizations which is big news and then comes along the ap^opri- 
ations. Take a look. We heard a lot about ^sewer and water for rural 
America, Fifty percent of those fiiitds are hefmg held back. 

Mr. Farr^ngto?!. Mav I conlment? 

Senator Humphrey. We had people here from the KEA speaking 
about rural telephones. A lot of those funds are being held back. 
There may be reasons for it but I want to say that, you know, we 
'cannot knock the program if we do not put the fund« m. If you go a 
hundred dollars here and you are in need, qo use saying ^the human 
body is weak if you only have half the amount of blood you ought to 
have. You have got to get pumped up and much of what the problem 
hero is that we just do not get at it. 

The housing problem; I liiJtened here to housing. Here we have the ^ 
aerospace industry. The aerospace, industry is a construction industry 
with vast amounts of research and development. 

Now, any company that can make a fuselage for a or a 74 7j 

can make a house and make no mistake about it. And they can make., , 
good ones and there 'are new materials, there are new methods, and 
there are new ways of dqing things, and we have got to find a way to 
get at it, but part of the proplem is even on the so-tailed prefab housing, 
modular housing, it takes a lot of financing and when you have got 
the uncertainty of interest rates and closing charges and the availa- 
bility of moneys it is hard to get geared up. for it, but if you go to a 
company and make a contract, if the Government really in a sense 
underwrites a contract, and to the building tradesman and sA^^ look, 
here is a contract kfr 250,000 units of housing^and you' have §ot guar- 
anteed employment for the year — you do not have to work on a 
seasonal basis — you would be able to produce that housing. 

We can produce good housing ^ght now. Good three-bedroom 
homes right now^can be produced and they are being produced for 
812,000 but ^hey'are being produced by small little plants. It is like 
building — like General Motors trying to get by on producing 5,000 
cars a year. But General Motors has financjpg, so it can produce 
millions of cars and this is the way you are gomg to have to do it in 
some of these big needs of ours. 

*Well, I have my own prejudices on these, items but the main 
prejudice I have is we are unwilling to break with the past. We are 

Iust plain unwilling to try something ^ew around this country. We 
:eep on building — we are building nouses like they built them in* 
the time of George Washington and Queen Elizabeth, one at a time. 
If we built automobiles that way we woukl all be walking and 
bicycles would be our main form of transportation. We do not build 
houses one at a time. 
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Reverend Pitzeh. Senator, one tiling. I agree totally with you. 
When 40 men who have been on ^velfare can turn out three to four 
houses a week, three-bedroom 1,100-square-foot houses equal to any 
stick-built house, thi^t is a new system. 

Senator Humphrey. You bet. 

Reverend Pitzer. But why do you have to fight so hard to get a 
new system? 

> Senator Humphrey. I do not know. 
Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the hearing was oonchided.) 
(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 

DuLUTH, MiNN., November 29, 107L 

Hon. Ht'BKKT H. Hu^PHRKY, 

Senate Office Building , Washingionj D.C. 

De.\r Sknator Humphrey: Owt cooperative wo\ild like to express its support 
for your contiuued efforts in behalf of rural development and In particular your 
sponworflhip of S. 2223, the Con.^olidjfted Farm and Rural DcveloTpment Act. 

Laki* States Forestry Co-op ii* engaged in several pro^ranis to provide services 
to loggers and luml)er proceshora in rural Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the U.P. 
of Michigan. Our major activities are a technical assi>;tanoe t)rogranjjto h«lp small 
sawmills and related processors bedonie more efficient, and the operati()h of a 
lumber intjj** ice ting service for siii^ll milLs. We have been operating since February, 
1970 and our business is ^^wiug steadily.. ' , k - * . 

Our staff has been providing technical as.^istanco t© ttiral entrepreneurs and 
business enterprises strivi^ig to t^tart new wood uning businesses or expand,present 
operations. In almost every case 'the developineutr process is hindered by in- 
adeqiuiie financinjj. In many ca^^^)s these businessmen are unaj^le to get help from 
t'xisting financial programs (SB A, I^DA, Banks) !)ecause of their limited financial 
resources, laok of buafhess experience, or simply because of the rather tightly 
drawn policies of the agencies involyed. * ' - - 

The present financing system does provide help to rural pcrtple but too many 
good, Folid business and public investments are left in the feasibility rejl|?rt stage 
and are never implemented.' - ' 

"Enactment of S. 2223 would stimulate the economic development process in 
the rural areas by supplementing the financial and credit services which are now 
available*. The major service as we !tee it would be the provision for business loans 
for acquisitronj and innrprovement of real estate, for purchasing new equipment and 
working capital. The wood-using businesses that we deal with are f\illy capable of 
paying current market interest rates so that interest rate supplements not so 
critical t6 the development process. The provision Of the business loan type of 
financing is tlie key to rural economic growth. 

How(wer, we belieV^e that the ^business loans must be paired 'with' a strong 
technical assistancB program to insure overall success. This assistance should be 
provided both l)y personnel of the regional development banks and skilled persons 
irom the various federal and state agencies. It is important that the technical 
assistance be recognized'^ an on-the-ground function which can only be provided 
by persons who have specific technical skills needed by small busiji^ssmen, public 
officials ar^d other recipier\|s of funds. Our experience indicates that in situations 
where solid technical assis-tance is available the success ratio of development loans 
is high. However, -where technical assistance personnel adhere to the concept that 
assistance should be providf'd at a distance and only in emergencies, failufe rates • 
high. 

ih order to strengthen the technical assistance portion of S. 2223, we wo\ild 
recommend that an additional appropriation be made by the credit agency to 
support appropriate technical personnel in existing federal ageneicH who possess 
skills needed to assist in organizing new businesses and assist these new businesses 
through the difficult start up period. 

^ To insure the equitable distribution of credit funds and services of the agencv, 
we believe that the present language of 8. 2223 should be modified in Section 565 
to insure that the high credit needs of the State and local governments andm\mic- 
ipal programs do not absorb the lion's share of the credit and services available. 
We would hope that the ^ct could in faqt set the maximum percentage of funds 
that could be alloeatej to va^ous types dr potential users. ^ 
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Our co-op's members are encouraged by tho'tromendoufi potential for e(^pnomic 
development which ia contained in the conHoIidated farm and rural development 
act. We are certain that if the credit and financial setyiees outlined in this act 
were presently available, the economic situation in our three state area of opera- 
tion ^ould be significantly improved. We trust that you Will: continue your efforts 
on behalf of this bill and the entire rural development program. 
Sincerely yours, 

^ John E. Fibhkii, 

Director, Lake States Forestry Cooperative^ 



Statement of William R. Poole, Vice President oe Marketin<;, 
Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, Ohio 

^ I am William R. Poole, vice i)resident of marketing for the Toledo Kdison 

Company. I have lived virtually "^X entire lifetime in Northwestern Ohio. In my 
present position those directly responsible for %he activities described bol(»w re- 
port to me. It is with this background that I address myself to the s\il)jcct of 
rural development in Northwestern Ohio. 

, ' ^Toledo Eaisoii Company, an investor-owned (electric utility, serves 2,500 square 
miles of Northwestern Ohio,' mostly rural. 

For several decades our eodipany hai" been leader in helping these rural areas 
to maintain oamomie and population stability. Our approach hi^s been two- 
pronged. First we have worked directly with the fatnily farmer, providing infor- 
matt(m and technical assistance to help him operate his farm profitably. We have 
also worked with the smaller communities in an effort to attract industry which 
not only bulds up the tax base but offers jobs to the people in the surrounding 
rural areas. ^ 

We have met with considerable success in both efforts. The farms in this area 
are among the mo'^t productive and profitable in the nation and virtually all of 
the small communities are pjaininf; in population. I might add that these siiccesses 
have required ?i tre^nendoun amouitt of time, well-trainfd manj)()wer,* patience^ 
• perseverance and, above all, cooperation at the local level. 

Appreciation of the importance of agriculture and ''agribusiness'^ to the total 
economic stability of Northwest Ohio is evidenced by the Toledo Edison Company 
maintaining a staff of agricultural engineers since 1937 and an active area develop* 
ment team since 1951. 
a The aim of , the agricultural engineering staff is to aid in developing sound 

agricultural programs which will benefit the family farmers in thi? area. We 
recognize that profitable agrieulure means economic vitality to the local rural 
communities beeau.se. money from the sale of crops or livestock turns over at 
least three times before leaving the community. 

In addition to working directly with the farmer in solving his technicai opera- 
, ting problems we have also worked to provide reserach and economic data useful 
to farmers, financial institution.^, and other business related to agriculture. This 
is a broad and long range approach which provides the information necessary to 
help the agribusiness of the area recognize the opportunities in certain agricultural 
products as they develop. This effort helps the farmer adjust his business to the 
times. 

To accomplish these ends the Toledo Edison Company employed one of the 
nation's most respected agricultural research firms to make market Research and 
economic fec^ibility studies of highly specilized agricultural operatioris exelusively 
for this area. The studies were then presented to local banks, farmers, local sup- 
pliers to farms, farm product processors, agricultural educators, and county- 
agents. 

One study, made in 1967 on poultry, resulted in a $3 millipn annual increase in 
the area's rural economy. Another program, in 1969, pinpointed .the potential ia 
swine for certain size operations and type of animal. The result was a boost to the 
annual area economy of an estimated $1,400,000. 

On completion of these studies our first contacts were with the financial insti- 
tutions. This approach was taken becaiise we realized that the lending institutions 
had to recognize that the expansion of these specific agricultural activities were 
Bound investments in order to awsure the availability of money. 
^ We have attached copies of these two studies so you might sec the thoroughness 
of these reports which we feel is essential to success. 

As indicated earlier, Toledo Edison* formaJly organized its industrial develop- 
ment effort in 1951. Similar activities had been carried out for many years in a 
less formal manner. 
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Mahy yoaro qro Tak»do Kdbon roeogniEod thp plight of ihs* nmall rural com- 
muuiiy ivhich iva^ hi?coriuiiR (*L'oiioiiucally ntuKiiaiit m ihi* vouriR pa»opli» moved 
to the ni(?tropohtari t^rra^i to iiud join. Ourtiutial iiiduntriaf dwvelopmi'nt ufforto 
^ foouned on lotiAtni^? mmW iii(iuntru»n uhich could be anniuiilaU?(i into iht^A* com* 
munitic:! r/ithout di^^ruptinj.; tliem. 

TluM arrra of Norlluvewt Ohio dotted with «nmll toivn^ of 2,500 popuhition 
or undi*r which Imvo traditioiuilly iyvvn nirui tradiiij* ci*ni<>rn. An in othaT partii 
. of the nation^ thi» irnhrovrinont in trannportation and the roduction in rural 
population had roriulU'd in diniinitihinf^ bUMincfia in them* communitioH. 

lieco^nisinK thiw trrnd, Toledo Kdnon m^.t out on an educational canipaiKn in 
all thc*^4(* coinniuniticH to point out to thorn that their oconotnic tmrvivnl depended 
on attracting suitable industry to their town. 

Concurrent ivith thin educational earnpai^n, Toledo Edison v/m developing a 
profile of each community 't^ awKetM which mifjht prove attractive to induMtry. A 
typtcal profile and Hite plan arc attached. Thi« analysw, helped to point out any 
dcficienciert which exirited, nuch an the lack of adecjuatc water, mTWajje, etc. The 
company then worked with interested groups of citizens in organ izinji; themselvetj 
to correct their inadequacien and to provide a^j^roup which could be depended 
on to help a potential industry in the develonment of u plant nite. At no time 
were there any incentives offered to industrial ^jrospectij such om tax abatement 
or free acreage or free buildings. 

During this time Toledo Kdison ^xm conducting a national advertising and 
dii^ct contact campaign to attract the attention of itwiustrial prospects to North- 
west Ohio. The niost important ingredient to the success of this program wivs 
enthusiastic grass-roots local involvement. 

We have demonstrated in Northwest Ohio that the rural areas nei'd nat die. 
However, th(»re is the need for leadership from an organisation such as that 
which our company has 4>rovided for this area. There is also tfie need to find a 
way to help the rural communities jiolvc their greatest and most^^erplexing 
problem — the lack of adequate water and sewage facilities — without a tremendous 
^burden under the normal financing procedures. 

Some financing method needs to be devisc»d so that adequate water and sewage 
faciliti(*J5 can be constructed to provide these utilities which are essential to the 
growth of the smaller communities. In most instances there Himply is* not enough 
available capital in these communities to finang^ these projects. 

The communities of Northwest Ohio liaVe made good progress. With adequate 
municipal services they caij continue to grow. 

We, at Toledo Edison, have been activelyworking to further the healthy devel- 
opmeut of rural Northwestern Ohio for many years and we take pride in the 
progress which has been made so it war* with some restraint that we kept this 
statement brief for your convenience. However, if you wish additionq^f details 
about these activities We are eager to help, 

(The stvidies referred to above are on file with the Subcommittee; the attach- 
ments are U,s follows 0 

Community Profile — Delta, Ohio ^. . 

LOCATION AND POPLrLATlON 

Delta, with a populatioa of 2,600^ is located in east central Fulton County. 
It is 30 miles west of Toledo, 87 miles southwest of Detroit and 213 miles east of 
Chicago. \ 

% \ TRANSPORTATION 

Highways — Delta ^ located on U.S. Route 20A and Ohio Routes 2 and 109. 
T4ie,Wauseon interchange' of the Ohio Turnpike is seven miles away. Interstate 

^^ail-^The Pelin Central, Norfolk and Western and Detroit, Toledo and Ironton- 
raih^aHs all iniferconnecK in Delta, providing excellent freight service. 

Truck — Daily service ib provided by Mohawk, Shippers Dispatch, Duff and - 
Dundee trucK lines. \ _, m . 

3„g^-Shorl Way and T railways bus hnes provide dady service to the town with 
connections nationwide. \ / , ^ . 

^ir Toledo Express Airpdl^t is located just ten mdes east of Delta, All types of 

commercial aircraft, including^ets, provide extensive daily service. There is also a 
grass strip for light planes at tl^e east end of Delta. 
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Tho local poluM^foroc con*<|Hi« of iUn^v full tiini', and two part Uinc rmplov (tm. 
The voluiiU'cr firr drparliaeiil Im^ 27 invn ami hix Iriick** (our cnuTgciicv wquiid 
vohUde). Orlttt aii ni'^iiraHt'o i-la'^'H»licatM)ii of 6. A mayor and hix couiiciliiicu 
iimktf up tU(» t'lty ^40V(•ruln^'llL, 

Th(» total tax rat<' of 4:i 70 mills bati'd on an a"*^<*s^niont rati* oO .'{1)';^ in broken 
down a?* folfiSiVM: Schools 'M),Hi), Town, l.W] County, 4.40, Towunlnp, 1,20; 
Blato, .20. 

The foilowiuf^ entry wat^c rates are ^4(•n(Tally offered by Kulton County 
manufacturers: 

Unskilled: 

Mall-. - $1. 00 $1. K5 

Kemale ..1 , Jti I. 00-$]. 85 

Sen lis killed: 

Male, ... $1. S.l-$2. 00 

Kenuile , -$1.8:) $2.00 

Skilled: 

Male - . $2 "JO 

Female : . . • $2. 00-$2. :U) 

IMtl >KNT IMX srUY 

The larj^est indostrie*' in Delta and mrniber of eniplr)yees are: 



ftlarkay Branza Bushing Co 
Littlo Dts^o Tratlor fflanuf^cturmg. 

Dolta Trailers, I nc .. ^ 

H. W. Madison Co. . 

Soasonal . 

Dunnaco Engmoorine, lac . 

Seasonal 



Total 


IVlalo 


Female 


150 


121 


29 


71 


■ 69 


2 


7 


7 


0 


34 


18 


16 


60 


42 


18 


22 


22 


0 


,72 


72 


U 



W.VTKR, SKU'KIt AND UTILITIK3 

The municipal water system has a reservoir with a total capacity of I. 'JO million 
gallons .which is to be tripled in size. Present average usaj;e is 1,000,000 gallon.s 
per day leaving over r)00,t)t)0 gallons available for new industry. Delta hajs a new 
Hewagc treatment plant with excess capa(K{.v. The Toledo Edison Company 
supplies elf^ctricity and natural gas to the towfr for both industrial and residential 
use. Inforination concerning rates and available service can bq obtained from the 
Company's Area Development Department. 

, KKCRKATIONAL ANO CTLTUKAL FACILITIES 

Delta has a 22-acre town park, a five acre public playgroimd, swimming pool, 
ice skating rink and ball diamonds. Oak openings State Park is a few miimtos 
drive from Delta. The town has a new library and town hall. 



Fraternal and other clubs are Rotary, Service (>lub, American Legioh, Eagle**, 
Odd Fcllow.s, Masonic, Eastern Star and Isaac Walton Lea^ir, 




INDUSTRIAL DKVELOPMKNT 

The Delta Developm^t Corporation, through 'direct ownership and land 
options, has 200 acres of pKjBerty. This propertA^^onsists of several parcels of 
land and some with railroad. The land can be divided aj^ a smaller parcul is needed. 
Water, .sewer, gas and electricity are available at the sit<\s. 

Ol-iNKRAi* ISFORM.VTION 

Financial — Two local banks have, total assets of .$1.5 million and deposits of 
$13.8~million. A savings and loan has resources of $16 million.^ 
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Medical —Delta in Horv<*(rhy two dcntiHts and two doctors. The nearest hospital 
itt Heven miles away in WauseOli. 

Commiinic%tionH-tThe J)plta Atlas is a weekly newspaper. Three Toledo 
television Atation.s are received, as well as four from' Detroit. a 

Churches—Faiths represented are the Christian l^iion, Assembly of God, 
('hiirch of Christ, Lutheran, i;nit<'d M<'thodistH, Church of N^zarene and UnTted ' 
Brethren. J 

Schools — Delta has on<' grade school and a high school, with industrial arts 
ajid home economics occupying separate sp<'cially designed buildings. The schools 
are consolidated with Pike and York Townships wit)i a total enrollment of 1652 
studenttj. 
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I;E3.TA rrJDU:TPIAL PARK 
DELTA, OHIO 




Location and Description: Delta Industrial Park, Delta, Ohio, located SO'miles' 
west of Toledo, Ohio. Ground is level and clear with good drainage. 
Zoning: Heavy Industrial. . ' 
llailroad: New York Central. 

Streets and Highways: Stone Street is a 60 foot wide black top road providing 
access to U.S. Route 20 Alternate and Stat<* Route 2 which are principal east-west 
highways. Site is seven miles ea.st of Interchange 3 of tlie Ohio Tuntoike. 

Powf'r; 7200 volt primary, 34.5 KV sub transmission available from the 
Toledo Kdison Company. 

Gas: 4" high pressure (MW) on Stone Street by the Toledo Edison Company. 
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Sewer:' Package plant installed for each industry south of New York Central 
Railroad. North area served by nnunieipal plan^. > 

Storm Sewer: South area served by tw6 12" stornn sewers on either side of 
Stone Street. ^ 

Water: 12" on Stone Street from Delta Water Departttnent. 



Bowling Green, Ohio, December 21 ^ i97L 

Hon. IIUBliRT H. HUMPHRKY, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D,C, 

Dkar Sknator IIumphuky: I feel myself extremely fortunate in that I* was 
abe to rtit in on the hearings held at Bowling Green University on December 14, \ 
1971. I was eHpcci4lly plea-scd to have the chance to speak with you persoimlly 
and ask your permission to send along some information to be included in the 
conference lewtimony. 

First, I was most impressed with Mrs. Papier s testinjony on aging, and am 
pleased' that you found it so meaningful. I think a few substarttiating comments 
need to be made on this subject. Aswistance payments under Ohio's ©Id Age \ 
Assistance program are barely adequate. Of course when pompared with Aidjor 
Dependent Children payments they are profoundly better. I think it can be said 
that thP average old age recipient can survive on Public' Assistanec, if they manage 
carefully. One common complaint the elderly make is that the purchase price 
of food stamps is often more than they spend for food. This says something 
about nutrition among the elderly, but also makes me wonder if we could jnake 
the amount of food stamps one must purchase per month more permissive. 

There is ^o doubt that the elderly poor, as well as all poor people, are Isolated 
in our rural counties.- This county has a good road system in terms of number 
of miles of paved roads. However, if you have no means of traveling on them, 
they are of little value. What inexpensive housing we have -is in the country for 
the most part, so the poor either move to the country or to the city to find cheap 
rentals. In tiie city of^ Bowling Green apartuicnts geared to the Lniversity com- 
munity arc rapidly taking over the low income housing areas. Rentals for older ^ 
houses and apartments in the "inner town" are averaging $150.00 per month 
plus utilities, and many arc more. The beginning wage for a custodial worker 
at the University is $1.93 per hour. Soon there will be no one who can^flford to 
Work for that w'age because of lack of housing within driving distance of our 

major employer. m . . tt • i j. i 

Services are primarily located in Bowling Green or Toledo. Hospitals, medical 

, personnel, government agencies, major shopping areas, social agencies, ^etc., all 
must be traveled to. Few agencies make any attempt to reach people in need, 
except for the Department of Public Health and Public Welfare. 

* Therefore the poor person, young or old, must find .transportation to the town 
or city for nearly anything, and then must determine where to go to find what 
he needs. Too m^py times he comes to Bowling Green for scrvic^ that are actually . 
located ifi Toledo. ^ . i . *. ncKfrf c 

This county is especially deprived in the area of health care. About dO% of 
the people live fa rural areas. However, there are only six Medical Doctors, four 
Doctors of Osteopathy and two Opthamologists practicing in the rufal areas. 
Two of these arc in North Baltimore, one in Grand Rapids, one in^ayne, two 
in Pemberville one in Walbridge, and five in Perrysburg. We have one dentist 
in North Baltimore. All the others are in Toledo, Bowling Green, or Perrysburg; 
Many people along the northern border receive their medical care in Toledo, 
which is a positive factor for consideration. 

We have one hospital in Bowling Green. The osteopaths cannot practice thei^p, 
which limits them to a Toledo hospitiil. Bowling Green has two obstetricians, 
one psychiatrist, and one urologist. All othcr^pqpialists are in Toledo. Few 
doctors are taking any new patients. As you cifn sec the problem is serious for 
all residents, and especially tor the poor. Some of our doctors refuse to "take* 
Welfare'* or to accept Medicare assignment, because of "red tape and. delayed 
payments". I assume they are voicing their real motives for refusing these 

^^The^ Mexican migrant is in especially bad shape. For starters, they bring all 
health problems that have gone untreated during the winter with them when 
they come in the ppring. It is a fact that without a $150.00 average down pay- 
ment a pregnant woman in Texas ia refused admission to most hospitals. Nutri- 
tion among migrants is usually poor and many suffer from anemia, diabetes 
obesity, and high blood pressure, as well as toxemia in jjregnancy. We have had 
Migrant Health Act funds since 1967. In 1971 the County Health Department 
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received $51,000 for clinic services for iniRrants. Wlfpn the proRram hogait the' 
Health Depar^nent could pay 53% of hilled hospital charges for inpatient care. 
In 1970 they coald pay 80% of the 1969 hospital expenditure. In 1971 the figure 
dropped to 50%, -and in 1972 if will drop to zero. In other words, iu 1972 the 
Migraat Healtli Act ciyinot pay anything for in-patient hospital care for migrants. 
Ihis will throw the whole iMirden on GeiUTul Assist unce (legiiUv called "poor 
relief"), funded by the state and local government. It U evident that Ohio needs 
a broad health in.nuranee plan for the poor. 

One area of health need in rural America which is badlv neglect<*d is mental 
hcaltii care. We. do have a pul)lic , Mental l^ealth Clinic,, Imt it does nothing in 
community education about mental health. Il does providi^ us with out-patient 
care, and some counseling serviees. Usually those'peeple in rural areas ure left 
>|jrlth no facility for mental healt^ care, 
' Finally, I ftSel one area which should be covered in testimonv regarding rural 
American life is the justice syaU*ni. Under Ohio law, any licensed attorney may 
. be elected judge. While in office he may appoint anyone he wishes to positions 
in investigation and probation. In our area, and 1 suspect in rural AnieViea 
general, guilt is assumed until innocence is proven. The public news media has u 
tendency to imply this, and I think this attitude |torries ovrr into the courts. 
I am especially saddened by our-juvenile justice System. Probation oHieers in 
''the rural areas are all too oftfm law inforeement officers with no professioiuil 
training in the art of Working with children. More important, they do not see 
themselves as working in rehabilitation of children with problcnis. The situation 
is, complicated by the fact that Ohio has an "unruly child'' law. This gives th(* 
juvenile judge the authority to declare a child who has been a problem unrulv, 
even though the child has eomrnitted no crime. This "unruly" child is theri 
turned over to probation authorities who are punishujent oriented, when jfi fact 
the child and the parents need professional help. The juv<'nUe courts" in Ohio 
confuse dependent and dclirHjUent and unruly children. Custody is u^^igned 
to probation or children's services or both coneurrently, and no oru» knows who 
has responsibility for the c,slm\ I maizitain that we are' a helping profession and 
probation should l)e the same. We should work closely together for the rehabilita- 
tion of the child and family. Punishnu'ut oriented corrections just don't work; 
this is certainly true of children. 

1 hope this random informaUgn will be of some value in your stud v. Anv of u*i 
working in agencies trying toTelp could go on and on talking fet)out problems 
in the system. I have tried to relate some problenw I feel are iniportar\^, btit could 
not have covered them all coneisely. In any case I submit this for what value it 
has. 

Again, thank you for choosing our^ area for this hearing. It was as helpful to -X 
us as Tm stire it was to you. . ^ 

Respectfully, 

Ellsworth M. Kdwards; 
" ' Dimtor, Wood County Department of \yel}are. 



Statement of Melyin Bobton, Wauseon, Ohto 

My name is Melvin Porton and I live at Wauseon, Ohio, which is approxi- 
mately 3.') miles west of Toledo. I am appearing before the Rural Area Develop- 
ment Council as a farmer today to relate to you condition.s as I see them in rural 
Ohio. I would like to tmich on about four things today. (1) W^here are we? (2) How 
did we get here? (3) ifow it affects me. (4) How do we change? 

^ WHERE ABE WE? 

We are presently in the midst of a rural or agriculture revolution. Who wins 
this fight will determine not only the future of Agriculture, but the future of this 
great country. Agriculture seems to be at war with large conglomerates, efficiency 
experts, and even the government. Let me relate how we are at war with each of 
these — the l^rge conglomerates With their almost totally integrat<*d plans where 
they own the farms, the peed and fertilizer, petroleum, equipment and processing 
companies, where they can control the product from the time it's planted (in the 
case of feed grains, fruits and vegetables, and meat from the time of birth and 
even before that) on through the growing, harvesting or slaughtering, processing, 
packaging and in some caches even retailing the food or related producU The only 
thing thev lack control of is the consumei* and when they have control of Agri- 
culture, then they will also have control over the consumer and that will be 100% 
or total integration. 
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The large cd^glomerate corporation has many tax advantages that the family 
iarmer does not or cannqt fully utilize in such fields as capital gains 'where the 
fcunily farmer has neither the legal know-how nor the long term capital available 
03 does the conglomerate. If efficiency, was the only thing we were talking about 
the family farmer could win this battle, but it's not. The conglomerates can operate 
their tarms at a break-even or even woise, a loss, for a much longer period of time» 
than the family farmer. The young farmer paying for a farm and equipment has 
to moke payments and interest on a regular schedule. The only way he can do 
. otherwise Is to live on his equity a couple of years and that spon has to come to a 
halt at which time the conglomerate wins, the farmer, consumer and country 
loses. We are at war with the efficiency experts for they are constantly telling us 
of ways to produce more when we are already in an exaggerated state of over- 
production, and with almost all advice, there is a cost, the cost of new and larger 
equipment, the cost of high interest rates on their capital which produces an even 
larger debt/ or even the cost of a new improved seed to help create even greater 
surpluses. For too long a time the experts have been telling us how to be more 
efficient ^hich is all good in its Place, but everyone knows sometimes the cure can 
be worse thin the sickness. The efficiency experts ha\^>^eii giving us the eure for 
so long mat now our cure is worse than the &ickndi(S 5|?lfcL s with — now we 

Have to^aave a cure for the cure. - ' 

It almost seems we are at war with the goverrtfe^lu because they refuse to 
give uaa decent farm program to wor^ with, one that doesn't crea^te new sur- 
pluses lihat later cantie^ uaed as a tool to further reduce prices on our products. 
They aBo want us to seU at world prices so we can export more. This Is fine except 
who wants to export m6re at lower prices, if we lose money in the process? Some 
times we farmers think it's not us the government has in mind when they 
ask us to export more at lower prices but the priority is on the balance of gold 
payments— maybe we should check to see who subsidizes who. 

There are many things that make it hard for a farmer to make a living today — 
{!) an ftn liquated pricing system (2)* lack of long term capital (3) high interest 
rates (4) high property taxes and an assortment of others. 



HOW DID i^E GET HERE? 

We got here by putting the priority on the wrong things. For too long a time 
jiow we have put all the stress Qtx production, nothing in relation to supply- 
management or jvhat the needs of the country are. We are too busy consta^^tly 
looking for new ways to grow more for less, to beat Jbhe impossible game. Farmers, 
consumers and even the government have been complacent for many many 
vears. The farmer even at the start should have realized the trap he was making 
for himself but in his effort to get ahead he only slipped further, be hind. You have 
air heard the slogan THE HURRIEDKR I GO THE BEHINDER I GET-7- 
this is the story of today's farmer. 

HOW DID THIS EFFECT ME? 

As a farmer I find myself efifectfed in the same ways as the people I have been 
telling you about, my neighbors my friends. I started in farming in the late 40's 
with an FHA loan, but even this was hard to get and not nearly adequate to do 
the job like it should have. But as I look Wfek I see it was easier to make a Uving 
•and* a fair return on my investment witUBstliall operation in the late 40*8 and 
early 50'b with a farming operation of ortf^^5 acres, 17 milk cows and 10 brood 
sows than it is today or yesterday fuming 750 acres and with a large poultry 
operation. X . 

" Even as early as 1953 the cost squeeze began to develop at which time 1. 
like many of my neighbors, started going to the factory in the winter time and 
some of us all year round to supplement our farm wages because we reaHzed this 
was the only way we would ever get enough capital to move ahead like we had all 
planned. By the late 50*8 many rural shops geared themselves to much slower 
production thus forcing many of us farmers back on to the farm full time, at 
whi«h time we expected to meet the ever growing demands of farming and making 
a living. I was sold a bill of goods along with many of my nei^htors and friends. 
The particular project I was^ sold on was poultry la3ang flocfe. I put up a 16000 
^ bird laying house but because of inadequtite local financing was forced to go to a 
large feed company for financing and credit. At the end of the first 14 months, 
I had lost better than $16,000 besides my interest and depreciation. ' 

At this point, again because of lack of long term credit, a take-over by the large 
feed company seemed unavoidable. Only' through a process of some diUgent 
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scheming and conniving, on my part was I even able to continue, even with a largo 
feed company. I had to aUow them to get their hooks further into me before I 
could get a chance to get out. To help cure my laying flock ills, I became involved 
m a contract and profit sharing program wilh the same feed company and others. 
The firet year turkeys, I had approximately 5,000 birds at which point I received 
250 a bird plus 100 a bird share of the profit. Our friends'in the large companies' 
encouraged me to go furtherr-I then increased my flock to 25,000 on the same 
basis but at the end of this contract year, received only my 250 contract price 
per bird. Agam the next year in the effort to be more'eflScient, I doubled the size 
of my flock, making a total of better than 50,000 birds. Thi% time the return was 
at a *9wer figure— 200 a bij-d. again with.no profit being made. Efficiency had not 
helped At this level I wotild only return my costs, so I/fluickly divorced myself 
from aU turkey finishing operations. Meanwhile,, along W^h the turkey operation 
1 had increased the laying flock to 18,000 and created a health problem for 
myseU that I would have to live with for manv years to come, also created a 
future that no man wishes~I had literally forced my sons out of agriculture with' 
the kind of farming operation it took to make a living. t^, 
' ^eain, I listened to the efficiency experts as did most of my friends and 

neighbors and expanded my farming oper^on to 750 acres. The return per unit 
on my mvestmenli'was not as large as it was at 360 acres. One thing for sure. I 
had put on myself a debt load that would not be easy for any man to repUv Mv 
'Jtvife went to work in town as many and most other farmers wives. Today we &r& 
faced with the dilemma of a higli debt load, high intehssi^i^i^-tnfc unbearable- 
property taxes and still an inadequate pricing system. YouVnay whv do we 
keep on farming. I really don't know. Wiiat else is there to HQ?>The cities with 
their already over-crowded population is surely not the answer and now I ask 

. 0 

HOW DO WB CH\NQB? ' / 

We change by putting the priority where we should have placed it many years 
ago— on pricmg our products at a place where we can get cost plus a fair return 
on our investment and labor. To do this we will need a bargaining program with 
supply-management factor built in. Wo will also have to replace our antinuatod 
taxing structure. We will have to tax people on their income or ability to pay 
Also we must have a system of long range capital financing, especially for young 
farmers with low interest rates. While we're at it, we must not forget other rural 
people-rrwe must have a plan, a policy, for adequate rural housing whereby our . 
- young people will not be forced to leave the country because of inadequate 
housing. We have been traveling too long without a map or plan. IVs time we made 
ours<?lves a map and learn how to read it and follow a course of action that will 
be beneficial for all America. 

f — - 

(Note.— Statements received too late to be included in the record 
on S. 1612 (Part I) are as follows:) 

„ ^, „ Salem, Orfg., June 8\ 1971, 

Hon. Mauic O. Hatfield, ' 
Senate Office Building^ 
Waahingtorif D.C. / 

_ Dear Mark: 1 would like to .share my concern with vou about the "Rural 
Community Development Revenue Sharing Act of 1971," as amended I am 
aware of the v'ery serious fiscal problems that you are confronted with at the 
present time. However, I would appreciate it if vou would give serious considera- 
tion to some of the very real problems that would be created in our state if this 
proposal should become law. > ■ ^ ^ 

I understand that the Co()perative Extension Service of Oregon State University 
will be changed substantially. One of the proposals of the hill is that Extension be 
limited to working in areas where there are less than 100 people per square nlile* 
and, or are outside of standard metropolitan statistical areas, Washington County 
IS part of the standard metropoUtan statistical area of Portland and as 3uch would 
be <<ne of the areas- from which Extension would be excluded. In my judgment the 
ExtVision Service ha^s a great deal to offer both the rural and urban communities 
I have observed first hand the impact of the Extension programs on youngsters 
especially through 4-H programs wl^ich are now tailored for both the farm and 
city youngster. 

Also, one of the proVoions of the proposal would eliminate the franking Drivileee 
for County Extension programsf^This would have serious effect on our county 
maihngs on informational material, spray notices, etc. * 
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There are many other ramifications connected with the national administra- 
tioias revenue sharing plans which I know you are aware of. I do know that you 
must set priorities and I leave it to your good judgment to make these decisions, 
but I would appreciate it if you would keep the work of the Extension Service in 
mind as you proceed with your work. - » - * 

Thank you for your consideration in this important master. . \ 

Sincerely, , 

Tom Hartuno, 
^ * Oregon Stale Senate, \ 

Fort CoLLiKSf Colo, r August i3f 197 L 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, . , 

iJhairmanf Senate SuhcommiUee on Rural Dt^elofmenty U.S. Senate Office Building f 
Washingtonf D.C. * 
Dear Senator Humphrey: Ab President of Colorado State University, I am, 
of course, deeply interested in the responsibilities of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Rural Development which you chaii^iwreviewing S. 1612, the 1971 Rural Devel- 
opment Act. 

There are several features in theHB as now before you that are of concern 
to those of us within the land-grant system. These concerns relate to the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. Some of them are: 

(1) There needs to be added a provision in the Bill for mutual consent in 
program development between the land-grant university and the Secretaiy of 

. Agriculture. > 

(2) There should he a provision for growth. ^ 

(3) As the Bill is now written, the ability of Cooperative Extension personnel 
to use penalty" mail for official business would be terminated, and expenses of 
regular mail service would be forced upon either the state or the individual counties. 
This should be connected. 

(4) The proi>osed Bill would require the States to pay retirement and fringe 
benefit costs of Extension federal appointees. These costs are now borne -by the 
Department of Agriculture through appropriation to the department; this current 
practice should be continued. 

(5) Under the proposed Bill, Extension would lose its present ability to pur- 
chase supplies and equipment thr6ugh QSA sources at greatly reduced rates 

. and apparently would lose its current authority to acquire excess personal ^prop- 
erty which has provided a great saving in many states. Again, current practice 
should be continued. 

In spite of assurances by the Department of Agri^lture that the intent is to see 
the Extension Service assume a more signiKcant role and to receive additional 
funds, the Bill seems to lack definitive guidelines and, therefore, could permit* too 
wide a range of choices in future programs for funding and administration. 

Personally, I an^ of the opinion that the Extension Services must do better in 
adapting their programs to meet higher priority needs of our society. l believe 
these options are available to us under the current operating procedures, but 
greater effort to change faster will have to be made. Certainly, there is more built- 
m opportunity for local citizen advisory inputs in guiding programs under the 
program as currently operated than would be the case if Extension should be 
included in S. 161? as it is now written. 

A point of considerable concern is, of course, a strong possibility under S. 1612 
that Extension could be i)!aced in a position such that the protection of the Exten- 
sion Service ajjj^inst political manipulation would be jeopardized. As an educator, * 
I"would express to you my most serious concern if any legislation would permit a 
branch of this Universitv to be subject to becoming a political whipping boy. 

In view of the lack of clarity in the Bill, because of the fact that Extension now 
illustrates effectively m^ny of^the basic philosophies of revenue sharing and be- 
cause of the potential the current legislation poses for political domination of , 
Extension, I ask that you give serious attention to the possibility of outright 
exclusion of>he Extension Service from the legislation. It would seem that the 
statements of the administration would be met if Extension were excluded. If for 
some reason, the Congress feels that Extension should be retained in the legislation, 
a series of amendments would most certainl^e required to clarify the intent. 

Your serious consideration of these concerns will be deeply appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. R. Chamberlain, 
Prtsidentf Colorado State University. 
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Statement of Dr. C. Brick Ratchfokd, President, University of Missouri, 

Columbia, Mo. '^'^n^ 

T^c University of Missouri and many loyal recipients and supporters of Exten 
sion are concerned about the propttsed Rural Community Development Revrnue 
Sharing Act of 1971 and the etfect Mich legislation, as presently set forth in Hcnate 
liil! 1612, Would have on tl\u future of Kxtension endeavorn. 

.Concerns that have emerged include the following: 

1. There ia no provision ^or growth. Although growth is not prohibited, the 
legislation woidd not entities Extension to share in inerea>es at the federal level 
for Uural Community Development. / 

2. .Although the federal retirement of those currently holding federal. appoint- 
ment IS protected in the there is a question regarding the status of federal 
employees m terms of their fringe benefits if the state should elect not to contribute 
to the federal retirement program. 

3. The loss of penalty mail privileges woidd reduce total programs by requiring 
states to provide for this eost. A similar reduction in programs would occur if 
states are required to pay retirement and fringe benefit eosts now paid by the 
federal government. 

4. There is no provision in the bill for *%iutual consent" 'between the State ' 
Coo{>crative Extension Service'and the Secretary of Agriculture. This could giv^ 
the Secretary unilateral authority to direct program priorities. 

5. There is no national support indicated from the Extension Service-USDA 
to the states. AJthdugh this may have been an inadvertent omission, some recog- 
nition of this relationship would seem to be in order. 

6. The re/crence to maintaining programs of the size and tvpe conducted in 1971 
.is not a definite statement and could be interpreted in a variety of ways. 

7. In those- cases where Extension is occupying space in federal buildings,, 
wpuld this arrangement be permitted under the new legislation. 

Extension as presently prograriied or funded under the provision of the Smith- 
Lever Act meets the guidelines and principles propo?*cd"und«T the Rural Com- 
munity Development Re venue Sharing Act of 1971. Programs are planned and 
developed with the local people. County, state, and federal governments share in 
funding. Cooperative Extension Services are adminij^tered by designated Land- 
Grant Universities that have the unique requisite of highly qualified professional 
staff to perform teaching, research, and public service functions. 



Statement of Dr. Mart Nell Greenwood, University Wide Extension^ 
University of Missouri, Columbia; Mo. 



During the past decade, Ex:tension Home Economists have mtensified their 
efforts to reach and effectively engage disaavantaged families in educational ef-^ 
forts. This outreach and inipact with the diaadvaltaged was shar^>ly expanded 
during 1969. The Missouri Cooperative Extension Service received an initial six 
month allocation in Januarv, 1969 in the amount of $259,000 from Section 32 
funds for an Expanded Food and Nutrition Program. For the 1969-70 fiscal year, 
Missouri's shar^ of the 30 million dollar Smith-Lever earmarked allocation was 
$746,000. For the current fiscal year, Missouri received $1,266,483 of the 50 
million dollar federal appropriation, ^ additional funds are anticipated for the 
71-72 fiscal year. 



Problems of the ''hard core poor" are multiple, complex" and interrelated. While 
the Expanded Foodjand Nutrition Program focuses upon food and nutrition, its 
impact extends beyond foods. Other things haippen, tool 

Families will change their aspirations, their attitudes, their practices. Change 
and progress seem slow, but changes are additive. One success lea4^"fe) ather trvs! 

Basically, the goal of the Expanded Food and Nutrition ProgranfliHo help low- 
income families improve the quality and adequacy of their diets. More^apecificaJly, 
this program is designed to help them acquire knowledge and experience to: 
Select and buy food to extend food dollars. 7 
Plan and prepare nutritious meals. / 
Improve food care and sanitation practices. / . 

Recognize the importance of nutrition to health. \ 
Manage family resources and use c<5mm unity services. - 



EXPANDED EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 



PROGRAM PURPOSE 
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Use the family food a.-^'^i^tanee e.g., food stamp and commodity food to 
provide more adeciuate <iiets. 
This program utilizes "education t<*ams" which are comprised of Extension 
Home Economists and para-professionals (nutrition education assistants in 
^lisH(iuri) recruited from the target population in the comnuinitifs to be served. 
These education a.NNi,^tants receis-e orientation and on-the-job training; as well 
supervision fnjm profesNional ejaension personnel. The education assistants, then, 
involve and wotk with the low income families in either individutil or group learning 
experiences. 

Recognizing the tremendous impact (Tf diet on mental, as well as physical 
devcU>i)inent of youth and adults, Missouri's prime efforts have been directed 
toward low inconvc families with children in th(» home. The avt-rage size of par- 
ticipatmg families iu th(» h)elta is 0.4 persons'while the slate avera?^e is 5.3. 

Th« >e "education teanjs*' are currentiyvvorkiTig with low inconu' families in 59 
Mi-^sonri coimtias and th(; City of St. jLouis. (See Attachment 1 for geograf)hic 
area .M*rved by the progranj). 

PROGRAM OUTRKAOH 

At the end of April, 1971 the nutrition educatioa assistants were working on a 
continuous basis with 9,()9() U)W income famili<*s. Adults and youth in these par- 
ticipating, or **program", families exceeded 5(),()()(). Of these 9,690 families, fifty 
seven (57) per cent were participating in family food assistance programs, namely 
donated foods or food stamp. 

In addition to the 9,090 profjram families, or tlu)se involved on a continous basis, 
another 8,256 families were reached with less int*'nsilied assistance such as ac- 
quainting them with the proj^rani or assisting with specilic problems. Thus, more 
than 18,000«r()W income families were reached in April. 

An increa.>?ingly important elenwjnt in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Pro- 

fram is involving and influencing young p(»ople from disadvantaged families. 
)uring April, more than 8,400 young iM-ople from disadvantaged families were 
involved in nutrition education programs. The total number of different young 
people participating in the program since July 1, 1970 exceeds 18,000. In this same 
time span, motif than 2,000 adults have contributed their time and energy to 
volunteer endeavors supporting this^ educational program. Increasing att<»ntion 
is being directed to the recruitment and training of volunteers in order to increase 
the outreach and impact of the program. 

A noteworthy component in the youth program dimension is the "Little Green 
Thumbers". Little (Jreen Thumbers are young pe(»ple from seven years to niiddle 
t<»ens who make a garden plot. This approacn was conceived and piloted in the 
Ozark Footliills region. In that region, more than 2,000 youth will be involved 
this summer. The idea has been transferred to other non metropolitan areas. 

In addition to involving adults and youth in educational programs, another 
outgrowth of this program has been meaningful employment for 200 nutrition 
education assistants; most of whom were previously mu-mployed. For these 
persons, the program has meant rewarding employment, development of accept- 
able work habits, acquisition of new life styles and aspiration for and pursuit of 
educational endeavors. 

SUMMARY 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Program focuses on a hfgh priority concern 
to society and a segment of the population in need of educational services. Among 
the changes to date are improved dietary patterns, improved use of family food 
assistance programs, improved home environment and more effective u.se of 
community facilities and services. It must be recognized that establishing rapport 
with the hard-to-reach is difficult; gaining adaptation of new practices is slow; 
hope, faith, and abilities of the poor depend upon continuing involvements, services 
and programs. Efforts to date indicate a viable, meaningful educational program 
in which progress is being made. The work has only begun. Thousands of additional 
families deperately need this help. Thus, the tfniversity of Missouri Extension 
urges the continuation and expansion of this program with disadvantaged families. 
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^ATKMBNT OP Dr. Daniel H. Kbuoeb, Pbofbssou OF Laboh & Indubtbial 
Relations, MrcHioAN State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

The need for manpower programs in rural areas is related to the growth of the 
job economy. The job has become the moat important economic activity in the 
lives of most Americans. Ninety percent of the labor force are employees. Farm 
employment has steadily declined in the tot forty years. Rural residents are for 
the mc^t part employees. They, like their counterparts in the urban areas, need 
jobs. Since the eVolution of the job economy, "preparing for a job, training for a 
job/ seeking a job, obtaining a job, keeping a job — are indeed important matters 
for the bulk of the population. The job economy puts the emphasis on all aspects 
of the iob. 

With a job economy, the nation has become more aware of the need for man- 
power policies. Manpower policies serve as the bridge between economic and social 
policies. Manpower policies and programs contribute to a more eflfective function- 
ing of the labor market. For example, the Public Emplqyment Service is concerned 
with bringing together the worker and the job more expeditiously. Skill training is 
designed to improve the employability of the worker so that he can compete more 
. realistically in the labor market. Basic Adult Education, likewise, improves em- 
ployability. The recent\y enacted Emergency Employment Act of 1971 added an 
aspect to the manpower polfcies,' namely transitional public employment. 

Manpower policies cap be viewed as being composed of three components. One 
component deals with those policies related to human resource development, 
such as education and training. Another component comprises thoffe policies 
dealing with the maintenance of human resources. This includes health, sofetvi 
and conditions of employment. The third component of manpower policies deals 
with utilization of human resources. Examples would be the public empldyment 
service, the job bank, and public service employment. All .three components in a 
sense have a central focus — namely to facilitate the effective funotioning of the 
labor market. 
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What ifl the labor nparket? The labor market is a deneriptive term. It is the 
mechanism for allocating inanp()vver rOKourcoH. Like other markets, it haa buyers 
and sellero of labor services. The labor market in mgnificantly affected by the 
level of economic activity. Wase levels, employer hiring requirements, worker 
espectations, worker akiliH or lack of Bkllls, fdmgn - competition, civil service 
rules and regulations, among other things, affect the transactions which take 
place within the labor nlarket. The labor market is likt^wi.se, affected by the 
quality and quantitv of labor market and job market information available to 
both job seekers ana employers. The labor market, in a real sense, is a mirror of 
the Bocio-economic problems of the nation, e.g., high welfare rolls, an unemploy- 
ment rate of six percent, lack of saleable skills on part of a large number of workerstf^ 
poor housing and lack of housing where jobs are located, poor health whicM 
impedes a proportion of the worker from competing realistically for jobs, pooK.^ 
public transportation which makes it dif!icult for workers to get to and irom 
Jobs, and the lack of readily available job opportunities especially in rural areas. 
The forces affecting the labor market are indeed varied and ever changing. 

The Federal Manpower Programs are designed as we have noted, to improve the 
functioning of the labor market. These programs, as IndicaU'd in the char< en- 
titled, "Manpower Programs and Funding Patterns", involve a complex set of 
governmental relations. It is essential that program administrators understand 
the structure of these relationships. 
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The Federally finarjced nmnpovviT programs are iniplotnented through a complex 
net work of the governmental relatiotw. Currently, there are at least seven sets 
of governmental relationships which are involved in the implementation of man- 
power programs. Each of these relationships has its own sot of peculiar charactcr- 
intics. These rclationwhipa include: 

/ Relationohipo between the Federal agencifQ 

The principal federal ageneit»s involved in manpower training programs are the 
Department of Labor, Department of Health, Kdueation, and \\'(»lfare, and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. These ag<'r»ei«»H have had to develop a working 
relationship in th(» planning and funding of i\w tnanpowi'r training programs. 
Each has its own bureaucracy, it.s ol)ji*ctives and its own survival needs. 

2 Relalionohipa between the Federal Govrrnmrnt and State agencies 

The iniplementation of the federally supported manpower program involved 
both f<;derul depart'mt»nts and. state ageiieies. For example, the Federal State 
Sy-.tem of Public Emj^loyrnent OfHeeH e.-^tablished under the Wagner- Peyser Act 
of J93:i is financed 100 percent by the Federal (Jovernment, \)K\t operated by 
State employnjent security agencies. The Manpowr Development and Training 
Act is jointly administered by the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare at the Federal level and jointly implemented at 
the'State level "Sj^^ilPe State Employment Security agency and the State Vocational 
Edtieation agei^y-* 

.>* Federal'State-lJ^^reiaiionMpn 

The Institutional Training; provisions of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act involved the Dep:trtmenr of H'-alth, Education and Welfare providing 
tfie guidelines and the funds to the State Vncatidiial Education Agency which in 
turn funds local school districts to conduct specific pn^grams under the Act. 

4. FederaHocal rclationahipo 

In some Manpower prop;rams, the L\S. Department of Labor fmances the 
program directly through local sponsors. An example would be the On-the-job 
Training contracts betwt>en the D(»partment of Lai)or and local L'rban League 
iiffiliates, or between the Tnited States Department of Labor and Chrysler Cor- 
j^poration. Under Model ('ities and conununity aetitm programs thii Department 
Housing and Urban Devt'lopnuMit and the Oilice of Economic Opportunity 
speetively, make direct grants to local spon.sors. 

State agencies relationships _ 
\Kt the State level, th<»re are a number of State agencies involved in Manpower 
lining programs. These inchid(» th(» State Employ mew t Service, the State Voca- 
tio^hal JCdncation Agency, tlie Vocational l<ehai>ilitation Agency, the Social Wel- 
fare: Agency and the State Office of Economic Opi)()rturuty. In most states, th<*se 
agefacies are a part of the State CAMPS (Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System) Organization, Und(>r CAMPS, (»ach of these state agencies has had to 
develop a set of relationships with orie another. In some states, this was a painful 
exercise's in others, the state ag(»ncies have cooperatea with eadh other in devel- 
opingVnd imph»menting Manpower Training programs. These state agencies have 
their own bureaucracy, policies and procedures, reporting functions to mention a 
few, wnich in)pede eff(jctive cooperation. 

6. State\ocal relationships 

Both State agencies and Local Governmental unit'^ are involved in Manpower 
Train ingXefforts. F'or example, the State Employment Service has local offices 
across thAstate. In some of the major metropolitan areas, the Mayors have become 
more intenested in manpower. In these instances, the State Employment Service 
and Mayolw are attempting to work together in manpower training activities, 
t^till another example of State-local relationships is the relationship between the 
State Education agencies and the local school district. As previously noted, the 
local school Jdistrict implements the institutional training progrfl|ms under the 
Manpower E)|evelopment apd Training Act. Another set of the StJate-local rela- 
tionships involve the State Department of Welfare and the county welfare 
agencies. This\relationship will be enlarged significantly if a Family Assistance 
Program is enacted b^ the Congress. I ' 
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7. Local, governmental relationahipd 

In any given community there are a number of governmental agencies and non^ 

E refit jBToups involved in manpower. These would include the local offictjof the 
tate Employment Service, local or county Welfare Office, local school din.t;rict, 
Model Cities, community action agency and Urban League, just to mention a 
few. All of these agencies are involved in the implementation of the manpower 
programs at the local level; all have their own identity to maintain. 

These seven sets of Inter-^ovemmental relations underscore the complexities 
involved In the planning, developing and executing manpower programs and 
delivery manpower services. Under such relationships mounting an effective na- 
tional manpower effort is an herculean task, fraught with frustrations and di.H- 
appointments. It takes real administrative skillS to manage a program within this 
framework. Moreover, there must be a will among agencies "to cooperate". 

The chart also shows the enabling legislation and the programs emanating from 
this legislation. It also shbws the funding arrangements between the Federal, 
State and local agencies. Most significantly, it shows the multiplioitv of agencies 
at the local level which deliver manpower services to the client. With ho many 
agencies delivering certain manpower services, it is no wonder that the client is 
confused and bewQdered. After all, the end objective of these manpower programs* 
is to serve th© client so that his employability will be imp;x)ved. Under the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971, the end objective is to provide a transitional 
public service job. 

These programs are designed to serve the nation and thus, brings to the fore 
the special kinds of manpower problenLs confronting rural America. 

Rural areas of America have not received its share of available resources. 
Rural manpower problems do not get the attention or the headlines which the 
cities do. The Federal Manpower Programs are urban oriented. Moreover, 
Manpower Program Administrators for the most part, are urban oriented. They 
are under pressure to serve minorities residing within urban areas. One reason why 
rural America does not receive its share of manpower resources may be attributed 
to Cost-benefit Analysis Congress and Program Administrators want the most for 
the dollar. Distance and population make it more difficult to deliver effectively 
manpower services in rural areas. There are no hard data available, but one could 
probably say that it costs more to provide manpower services in rural areas than 
in urban areas. This is indeed an area for further research. 

There is another aspect to manpower problems in rural areas. There is iiiadc- 
quate labor market and job market information. Data though, imperfect, are 
available for urban areas. It is ironical to note that the nation does a better job 
of mapping timber nnources and mineral deposits than it does in charting and 
analyzing its manpower resources in rural areas. 

Earlier it was noted that Rural America has low visibility in public affairs. 
Moreover, rural areas do not have the political clout they formerly possessed. 
With one man — one vote, the composition of Congress and the State legislatures 
has changed to reflect urban and suburban interests. The Governors in the last 
two decades generally have not shown much interest in manpower problems, 
either in the rural or urban areas. With declining populations in rural areas, 
there is now no effective spokesman' for Rural America. . ^ 

PRESCRIPTION FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The manpower problems in rUral areas demand attention. One obvious pre- 
scription for improvement is for Congress and the Program Administrator to 
make more funds available for rural areas. Moreover, within the existing funding 
levels more funds should be made available but this will take pressure fro rural 
America. In addition, to funding, there are other areas which could be improved 
which would result in more effective manpower services being delivered to rural 
areas. Some possible areas for improvement are discussed below: 

1. Better Functioning of the Labor Market 

A. There is need for intensive labor market information such as characteristics 
of the labor force, wage rates, unemployment, employment, employment skill 
levels. This information should be collected on functional labor market basis and 
not some artificial area, e.g.,. county. People tend to ignore county linfes when 
seeking employment. Each of the 5,100 communities across the nation whidh 
are in the 2,500-50,000 population category has an independent economic 
character. 
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B. The need for extendivc labor juarket information 

The rural labor market, cannot be viewed in isolation from the urban labor mar- 
ket or what haa been called groTvth center. With vast improvements in the nation's 
highway system, the rural area.s are HUpplierH of labor to the urban center. There 
is, therefore, need td study commuting patterns and to learn the relationship 
between wage rates and distance travolled or time spent in travel. Increasingly, 
there is a dichotomy between place of work and place of residence. The expansion 
of the functional labor marjjet makes it mandatory that information oh job 
openings in the urban center be made available on a regular bdsis to the labor 
force in rural areas. 

C. The job bank 

The Job Bank is the mechanism for providing information on job openings to 
residents of the rural areas. This is particularly true when the Job Bank opei:ates 
on a statewide basis. Even when the Job Bank covers the metropolitan area, 
arrangements should be n^ade to disseminate job openings in nearly rural>e£reas. 

D. Outreach centers in rural areas 

Experience has proven that outreach offices in the inner city have been success- 
ful. Residents in tne neighborhood have easy access to outreach offices. Moreover, 
the state agency has gained goodwill by locating such offices in strategic locations 
in the inner city. Demonstration projects shouldbe carried out, whereby, outreach 
offices would be established in rural areas to provide job information. 

One possibility whic^i n^ds to be explored is to locate the outreach office in the 
local post office.s which are located everywhere. The post office is an important 
institution in rural America. In many post offices, there is^ already information 
available on federal civil service jobs. The Job Information Center (J.I.C.) could 
be buUt on this small beginning. The Manpower Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor and the U.S. Post Office should develop sites for ap E and D project. A 
shoi;t Orientation program on job information would be conducted for the post- 
niastefs of these offices. 

E. IJar of mass 7i}edia 

The weekly county newspaper, radio and TV stations should. also be a dis- 
seniinatf)r of local job market information. Of course, radio and television have 
been used in the past. Most recently, TV Stations had live programs calling at- 
tention to job prospects: Both radio and television are under pressure from the 

F. C.C. to provide time for public service. Consequently, they should be contacted 
for time to announce area job i-nfcjrmation. The smaller stations may need As- 
sistance preparing such programs. 

F. Methods of obtaining labor market information 

Collecting labor market information is expens^. The State employment security 
agencies usually collect data on a standard statistical metropolitnh area. IJttle 
or no attention is given to other are&g of the state. One possibility which should be 
explor<»d is to solicit the assistance of the Power Company Operating in a given 
area. The electric company is a public utility. Moreover, almost all houses now 
have elect ricity^"^^ questionnaire could be developed and mailed with the electric 
bill. Radio stations should he contacted .to hav'e spot announcements for the 
residents in the area to complete and return the form wh<ni payment of the bill in 
made. This may be one way to ol)tain data quickly. and cheaply. 

2. Job creation 

It is an understatement to say that Rural America needs jobs. There are, 
however, Federal programs which can contribute towards the creation of jobs. 
The Emergency Employment Act passed in 1971 does provide funds for a limited 
number of new jobs in tl^e public service. The Public Works and Economic. Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 as amended provides project grants and direct loans to assist 
in the construction of public facilities needed to initiate and encourage long term 
economic growth in designated geographical areas. Federal funds are available to 
expand health services in rural areas. 

In addition to Federal funds, the private sector is also creating jobs. This is 
particularly true in areas where recreational activities are available, e.g., ski, 
snowmobile, fishing, boating. 

Jobs outsic|e of metropolitan areas have expanded in recent years in the manu- 
facture of cohsumei* goods, e.g., food processing, furniture, but also in electrical 
and non-electrical machinery. Moreover, plants are moving out of central cities 
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into the suburbs and beyond. In many inatanoes, these plants are located adjacent 
to the interstate highway which as noted has expanacd the geographical labor 
market area. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1970 released a report prepared by the 
Fantu3 Company entitled, *'How Much Can We Influence the Growth of Industry 
in Rural Areas . The Report calls attention to desirability of locating plants in 
rural areas on a planned ba^^is. • 

Another aspect of job creation in the rural areas is employment in public 
service. All levels of government have a presence in Rural America; towr<3, citiex, 
county, road commission, school districts, htate agencies or state facilities, e.p:., 
hospitals and the Federal Government. There is need to examine the kinds of 
public employment available in Rural America. 

3. Job Development and Restructuring of Jobs 

Closely related to the creation of new jobs is job development within existing 
firms and restructuring of existing jobs in order to increase the productivity of 
>professional staff. At the same time, restructuring of jobs; permits the utihzation 
of para professionals and workers with hiss Hkills. Increasingly, paraprofesnionals 
are being used in education, health cure and social work. Through restructuring 
of jobs, additional employment opportunities are created. Much more research is 
needed to pinpoint other types of jobs which could be rt^^itructured. 

Rural Manpower Specialists will need 8ome exposure to job engineering in 
order to show employers the advantages of job restructuring. v 

4, The Changing Job of the Rural Manpower Specialiot 

What is a Rural Manpower Specialist? What are his duties and responsibilities?^ 
In view' of the many new challenges and demands being made upon the rural 
manpower speciali^jt, there is a critical need to redefine his job description. He is 
no longer a contractor of farm labor who:^e sole function was to solicit job orders 
from growers and fill them from lab&r pools inside and outside the state. He is 
now a community builder or developer, concerned with the entire rural com- 
munity. He must be concerned with the young worker the school dropout, the 
elderly as well as the older worker and the impoverished farm worker. The Rural 
Manpower Specialist must not only have an awareness but a deep understanding 
of: . - 

1. Agencies involved in the field of manpower and theif relationship .to 
his community, e.g., vocational rehabilitation, welfare, food stamps, avail- 
ability of health care. i 

2. Local labor markej. data, i-e., the characteristics of the labor force, botli 
on the supply and demand side, the changing nature of the rural labor force 
and ways of responding -to thes^ changes. 

3. Structure pf the local school system, community colleges, and skill 
centers in his area and the programs of institutions of higher education located 
in his i^ate. 

4. He must have information on nearby growth centers and where job 
opportunities afe available or may arise for the It^or force in his area. He 
needs to know the existing or potential commuting patterns of his labor force, 
and at what wage rates people are willing to commute. 

5. He must have knowledge of federal programs' which have possibilities 
for rural economic development and job training. He must develop the 
conceptual skills in. order to establish linkages between programs. 

6. He must possess grantsman ski Us or nave access to such skills so that 
proposals can be prepared to obtain money to meet the needs of the com- 
munity group. ^ . r. . 

7. Finally, the Rural Manpower Specialist must become a forceful 
\ advocator of rural America. The changing composition of the state legislature, 
\ the number of public officials and program administrators who are urban 

oriented and the federal emphasis on the problems of the city, to cite a few, 
have muted^ the voice of Rural America. 
The Rural Manpower Specialist has tlje unique opportunity to provide economic 
opportunity for Rural America which has been denied to him for more than three 

decades. ^ ^ 

5. There is need for a strong rural coalition which will push vigorously for 
improving both the quantity and quality of manpower services in rural America. 
Such a coalition of interested groups who will work together is needed. A coalition 
will enable aU participating groups to work together without blurring the identity 
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of the groups. Operation Hitchhike in a Hmall but importaiit step in the ^)rmubtion 
, of such a coalition. The coalition between the llurai -AIanpc)vver Service, U.H. 
Department of Labor and the CooFwrative K«t4?nHi<m Sg-vrtv^is deaigned to 
accomplirth a common objective. Each nmintainrt their neparate identity. Together 
they neek to facilitate the employment proc(»f*9 to the endf o!)j<-clive that manpower 
rewourees in rural areas are developed and utilized more eff^'Otively and etficiently. 
There in, hoVever, a critical need U) expand the coalitifHi to include otker firoupn 
Huch m the vQiCational Ilehabilitation Agency, Welfare Denartmcnt, the Bchoola 
and comnmnity colleges, employe^) and unions. With nueh groups, a coklition 
for Rural America cim be eatabliHhed to nerve the need?^ of the "jm;of>1<* left behind". 
Such a coalition can af^iat in the development of a commitment to Bcr^mg the 
need»} of R\iral America. - a 

Such a Coalition for Rural America should hove as its top priority 'no turn 
around U) ehangft the Federal and State policiefl which [Perhaps uninUmtionally 
di«eritoinate a^ainwt Rufal America. The connequenceH <>f such polide^T hau been: 

1. to deny economic opportunity U) Rural America 

2. to deny equality pf opportunity to Rural America 

3. U) 3^ny equity of acceag of Bervices to Rural America 

4. to force manpower re80urc<fa to flov/ to the major cities of the nation 
The Coalition for Rural America which ban its beRinninf? m Operation Hitchhike 

iq an important start to save Rural America by arrestinp; and retarding the 
forwd flow of labor to the citiea and to provide equahty of opportunity. 
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